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1922—PROBLEMS AND POLITICIANS 


At this moment to write a political article is like trying to ride 
a bicycle across a plain constantly convulsed by earthquakes. 
The cause is mainly our domestic broils, but also, and to a greater 
extent than many would admit, our controversies beyond the 
high seas, in which England, which lives by foreign affairs, is 
incessantly and vitally involved. At home our politics are 
troubled as they have not been for half a century, and abroad, 
the only comparable period is the Thirty Years’ War, when James 
the First, the President Wilson of his day, was emitting the 
ineffective diplomatic squeaks which did so much to exasperate 
that rending and shattering of civilisation. 

These terrific riddles have sapped the life of this Parliament ; 
its candle, burned at both ends, is flickering out ; the light bobs 
up and down in its socket ; soon there will be the flare of final 
extinction, and thereafter, unless the wick is nipped by some 
firm fingers, nothing but a twilight of obscurity and a bad smell. 

The first problem is the problem of a powerless driver, a 
char-a-banc careering with a paralytic at the wheel. It has become 
specially urgent by the foolish dissensions of the Whips’ Offices, 
who cranked up for the General Election with their engine left 
in gear, and have since spent their time in mutual recrimination. 

A Cabinet may quarrel over Empire citizenship and get away 
with it, or over European politics and be absolved out of the 
British sympathy for anyone who has to hold intercourse with 
foreigners. It can even spend money with shovels and plead the 
Great War, and the electors will sigh and pay, remembering the 
race for the Channel Ports in 1914, when the gun-wheels had 
their paths made smooth with sovereigns, the only things that the 
Empire had and to spare. But for the politicians to fumble a 
General Election—their own trade—was to ring the citizens’ 
door-bell and summon them to see confusion in a pail. The 
citizens’ impulse then and now was to put their unprofitable 
servants into the pail along with the rest of the mess and ring 
for the dustman to clear the whole show away. 

Who is responsible for the maladroit manceuvres of January, 
and the election kite which swooped and dived, a ten days’ 
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wonder and then kindling-wood and scrap-paper, nobody knows. 
But that the kite was flown is certain; that it was unstable is 
obvious ; and we may conclude that, like any other kite, it 
derived both vigour and wobble from the fact that it was an affair 
all of the head and none of the tail. 

At any rate, the affair is upon us. The present position cannot 
continue. The six-hundred-odd constituencies must again be 
consulted : cajoled, beckoned, bullied, threatened, spell-boundered 
or reasoned upon, as the case may be ; but the 1918 Administration 
will no longer be with us when next the little rills run tinkling 
to the sea, and the little trees put forth their green leaves. 

A General Election is an imperfect solution, but the only 
solution, of the first problem. ‘One Pope dead, make another,’ 
say the Italians—one Parliament decomposed, send up a fresh. 
Would that the others were as simple ! 

The second problem is the problem of parties. Are we 
indeed on the verge of an emergence of the antediluvian land- 
marks ? I think not, in spite of all the portents, though they are 
strong indeed. Mr. Chamberlain has announced the tearing of 
the coupon, and it is proclaimed by Sir George Younger that all 
Conservatives (and by implication all Liberals) are as free as 
air. If it was only paper that bound the 1918 majority, then the 
disruption will be complete. Again, the bourgeoisie have decided 
that the Socialists are unfit, not merely to govern, but even to 
oppose. This has produced the present political spectacle of 
the Grey Whigs, who are begotten of the desire for a stand-pat, 
skin-flint, no-reform, conservative party, even though it be led 
and staffed by Liberals. If the matter were left to the bourgeoisie 
or even to the r9r3 electorate, there would be little doubt of the 
swift reappearance of the old lines. True, the old differences 
have gone, never to return: Welsh disestablishment is charged 
upon all banners, even those of the Cecils ; we are all Imperialists 
nowadays ; taxation of wealth has been driven up till no one can 
distinguish Radical from Tory by their squeals; Tariff Reform 
has been jettisoned even by the great house of Chamberlain ; and, 
apart from a few extensions to women involving no question of 
principle, adult suffrage is an accomplished fact. Still the party 
men and the party machines would have no difficulty in discover- 
ing some Big-Endian and Little-Endian quarrel to swash their 
buff or blue bucklers upon all the way from Palace Chambers to 
Abingdon Street and back again. 

But the bourgeoisie has forgotten something. It has forgotten 
the proletariat. 

Observe the parties as they stand to-day. There are the 1910 
Liberals and Conservatives respectively, dwindled now to Diehard 
gangs of some thirty members each. There is the huge inchoate 
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mass of the Centre, Co.-U. or Co.-Lib. at random as the stamps 
have stuck, and willing to vote in mobs for policies before which 
their nominal political progenitors would have spent nights of 
vigil ere taking upon their lips: Co.-U.’s who will discuss high 
and disposedly upon the secession of Ireland from the Empire ; 
Co.-Libs. who will pass a Protective measure by way of experiment 
between tea and dinner, saying, with Hotspur, ‘A plague upon 
this quiet life—we want work.’ Many of them, be it noted, are 
the ex-Fighting Men, and this has much to do with the reckless- 
ness of the present Parliament. Never in history was there a 
House which had with its own hands shed so much blood. Twice 
within four years the present generation recaptured the Empire 
which their fathers had jeopardised ; and so they can hearken 
unmoved to the howlings about time-serving and treason, and 
measure, if need should be, blood-stained against ink-stained 
fingers. 

Opposite sit His Majesty’s Marxians, the true Opposition, 
sent by the proletariat to ask why they are hungry. United, 
stoked to bitterness by their electors, formula-filled and fanatic, 
there sits the party with a future. 

The good Liberal must free the Zoo lions into the park, or the 
drawing-room goldfish on to the carpet, with a disregard of all 
consequences. He has been taught that votes are good, and that 
two voters are twice as good as one. Good; but the act must 
be its own reward. The Reformers have produced a new electo- 
rate. Like every other new thing, it knows not, save by hearsay, 
what occurred before its birth. It will evince the same interest 
in its creators as the drowning man, doomed by popular super- 
stition to commit some great evil against his rescuer within a 
twelvemonth. Its problem dominates all others. It is out of 
work. 

In this arena there stroll the Grey Whigs to tell us of Victoria 
the good Queen, and of Peace, Retrenchment and Reform. The 
flaming passions of to-day, both at home and abroad, seem to 
have passed them by. Let them make no mistake. The world is 
weary, not of these Governments, but of all Governments ; it is 
apathetic and sick ; the Chairman’s water-carafe of party politics 
yields pitifully thin liquor to a generation which has drunk rum 
at daybreak under the Valkyrie-whistle of the great shells. The 
Whig Lords, however high their motives, are tied to a policy of 
a fundamental intellectual dishonesty. To enter upon a bloodless 
political duel of Liberal and Conservative is the last throw of the 
great capitalists to delude the people with a shadow-show ; it will 
fail. The old Liberal party was already dead when Mr. Lloyd 
George resurrected it in r9r0 with the first hot gusts of the 
class-war. To make a party of economy out of the Liberals of 
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to-day is to destroy all they have stood for since the Land 
Budgets; and if Lord Grey is ever to stretch slippered feet 
towards the crackle of the logs on a Premier’s hearth, the smoke- 
dried po‘itical skulls of Mr. Asquith and his colleagues will have 
to replace the usual clock as the mantelpiece ornament. 

Upon these five parties will come the impact of the Election 
and ram them into two again. It is hopeless to expect a Unionist - 
majority, or a Lloyd-George-Liberal majority, or a Socialist 
majority, or a majority of any of the Diehard groups. A Liberal 
majority is just possible, clear over all the others. But it would 
be a Coalition of Coalitions ; compare the theoretical programme 
of Lord Grey—‘‘ Nothing on our banners but avoidance of expen- 
diture ’’—with the platform of the victor of Bodmin—more money 
for the tin miners, a Big Navy, and the verbal inspiration of 
education estimates. 

The fighting party programmes are still unknown for all but 
the Socialists of the I.L.P. Again, as twice or thrice in previous 
moments of dissolution, any party may seize any plank and 
mortise it into support if only it be sound wood and they skilful 
joiners. The Tories may be Protection or Free Trade according 
as their thought is captured by Mr. Austin Hopkinson or Mr. 
George Terrell ; the Liberals may go officially for a Gladstonian 
economy or a squander mania of social reform. Even in foreign 
policy no one yet knows if the Tories will back America and 
the Liberals France, or vice versé, or if it will be the Noncon- 
formists, the Churchmen, or the Atheists who will be most eager 
to abandon the Christians in Asia Minor. 

There is no prophecy to be made; all we can do is to state 
problems and examine probabilities. A Coalition Government 
will have to be formed either after the Election or before. Some 
of us think that before would be more honest; but the new 
Coalition, when it encounters the unaltered problems, will suffer 
in the nature of things from very much the same troubles as 
the old. 

The problems are grave beyond all whooping: a grinding 
and crippling taxation; one man in six of organised labour 
walking the streets; a tension with France, intermittent but 
increasing ; and an India which reinforces the ancient adage 
that in all her wars Britain gains one empire to lose another. 

Again, and ever, and lastly, and firstly, and continually is 
Ireland, round which this Government inevitably gyrates, as 
have done so many others, as will doso many more. This question 
is thrust through all our affairs like a pin through a beetle. Irish 
affairs are neither foreign nor domestic, but a damnable blend of 
both. Under the latest legislation the top end of the island is 
under the Home Secretary, the bottom end under the Colonial 
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Secretary, and, no doubt, the Irish Republican Army under the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The Irish situation has 
been discussed at length and to distraction ; no one even pretends 
that it now has any relation to the old parties; let us here con- 
centrate on bankruptcy at home and belligerency abroad, which 
are in fact sufficiently engrossing. 

Our domestic differences are legion. But the economic note is, 
and for many years will be, the master-discord of our contro- 
versies. This problem appears at the polls as the unemployed, and 
in the counting-house as the slump. The sweep and ruthlessness 
of this slump have beaten all records. A public sated with 
millions has a difficulty in realising what six ciphers stand for in 
terms of flesh and blood. But let us paste across our shaving- 
mirrors that we have budgeted officially for one million unem- 
ployed for two years (and this seems a 50 per cent. under-estimate), 
and try to grapple with its implications. It is being said by men 
as responsible as Lord Derby and Mr. Bonar Law that Britain 
has now her devastated areas, where the war has bitten no less 
deeply than in the ruined provinces of Venetia or Picardy. The 
truth is graver yet than these statements betray. No one would 
question, for instance, that Vienna is a devastated area. Well, 
millions of our workers are below the standard of living of that 
city to-day. 

In 1920 a scientific committee went to Austria and investi- 
gated the conditions of the workers, and in particular their food- 
ration, with a patient accuracy. They found that the situation, 
gauged in the most realist of standards—that of fodder—was 
terribly disquieting. The section of population there investi- 
gated, a fair average, was getting only from half to three-quarters 
of the food required for even the most meagre activity. A man 
in hard work should have about 4000 calories a day ; a man in 
sedentary work 2500 ; he uses 1700 a day merely to lie in bed. 
The Viennese people were getting only 2000—just about enough 
to walk to an employment exchange and back. The committee 
said justly, ‘It is hopeless to expect from a population on such 
diets the initiative and vigour by which alone the country can 
be saved from ruin.’ ‘ But,’ you say, ‘ we all know that Vienna 
is as truly a ruined city as if the great howitzers had raked the 
Ringstrasse for a twelvemonth. What has this to do with the 
workless in Britain?’ This; that in April of last year a similar 
research in the Glasgow slums showed a quarter of the families 
investigated getting a ration lower than the average Viennese. 
In only two of the Glasgow families did the food give 3000 calories 
per ‘man,’ and this was only obtained by selling furniture or 
clothes. In six families only 2500 calories were secured, in three 
only from 1600 to 1800. Even taking the results collected, and 
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averaging them all, the amounts of food eaten had declined 
25 per cent. from those shown in parallel records in 1915. All 
this in April r92z. We have a year of black hearths since then. 
And we are budgeting for at least a million unemployed for a 
couple of years ! 

That is the first and chief problem, the problem of the belly- 
pinch of need. Any election that comes will turn, in the industrial 
regions that barrack our voters, not on the superior morality of 
this or that set of politicians, or Washington, or the Greek wars, 
but upon food, and the more so since half the electors will be the 
housewives with their baskets as they go upon their daily market- 
round. 

This problem is reinforced and accentuated by the fact that 
the people on whom this great depression bears most harshly are 
the primary producers. Competing as they do in the world- 
market, they have had to stomach the world drop. So the mines, 
the farms, the blast-furnaces, are yielding the barest of pittances 
to their acolytes to-day, while the shop-assistants, the railway 
porters, the police-constables, are, by comparison, fat and pros- 
perous. In Methil docks last month the man who watched coal 
pouring down a shoot into the hold of a ship was getting a minimum 
of o/., and a maximum of 12/.a week. The miner who won the coal 
—of whom four are killed per day Sunday and Saturday, year’s 
end to year’s end—was getting 45s. to 55s. per week, and lucky 
in a week’s work if he could come to that. To-day he is down 
on 2i. 

It is a passing phase, maybe. But the world-market has 
broken both the profits and the wages of the world-producers. 
It adds heavily to the burden of their discontent that they have 
to carry not only their own load, but that of the world distributors 
also. 

This problem, that of the empty stomach, will meet on the 
threshold peer, pundit, or proletarian who asks to lead the 
country. There is no panacea. This problem the voter has tried 
to solve in Britain and failed, the soldier has tried to solve in 
Russia and failed, and though the peasant has succeeded in 
France, it is only by ensuring that for every man-child that is 
born one is buried, so that the wheat for the cradle grows over 
the coffin. Here, with our pullulgting millions, we have no such 
security. What is there left? The employers. Great influence 
they have, but little voting strength. Will any party adopt their 
views, not on backstairs, but on hustings ? 

I make no excuse for dwelling at length upon this great argu- 
ment. It is the axis of affairs to-day. Nor is there yet any but 
the faintest glimmer of a philosophy (and certainly not in any 
of the parties) to combat the Marxians. 
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Mr. Austin Hopkinson has expounded in these pages his 
thesis of the capitalist-priest, the man so powerful that power 
means only the opportunity for renunciation, the capitalist so 
wealthy that he regards wealth as a trust. This is not the view 
of the Rolls-Roysterers of our generation. But it is a philosophy, 
and from it a party might be born ; no party will grow without a 
taproot in metaphysics. 

It is true, and shamefully true, that unless in the next year 
we can think of some better justification of Social Reform than 
has been shown, we shall have to go and beg for ideas at the 
back door of a philosophic Conservatism, dreariest of creeds, and 
commence grinding the faces of the poor as a humanitarian 
necessity, or abandon logic and wobble out to victory or defeat, 
awash with the heady wine of a mere sentimentality. 

This is the root problem of problems, the Nemesis of the 
Reformation, the necessity to discover some authority by a 
society which has denied God. 

The opposing parties react as follows: The present Coalition 
scratches its head and wonders, and tries experiment after experi- 
ment, discarding shamelessly, and admitting ignorance at every 
turn. Meanwhile two ideas struggle for mastery, the ideal of 
authority through power, and the ideal of authority through 
service. It is too much to hope that the latter ideal will triumph 
in our time, and the employers’ solution will stand or fall as it 
succeeds or fails in raising up the non-commissioned ranks of 
labour to a cohesion, to a comradeship, and to an acceptance 
of a hierarchical position, such as exists in the best of a sergeant’s 
mess in a garrison station. 

The Socialist Party has its solution cut and dried, the State 
drainage of the labour swamp, and firm footing at whatever 
cost to individual liberty or initiative. The Free Liberals tend 
towards a Socialist ideal, or at least to the bread and circulars 
which produce defects without qualities. The Grey Whigs 
apparently ignore the problem im toto, save for some vague 
phrases about co-partnership, obviously never thought out or 
chewed upon. 

So we have a Socialist, a stand-pat, and an Authoritative 
solution. None of these falls within the orthodox two-party 
lines. 

The fourth great problem is that of Europe. It also at the 
present moment is mainly economic, and auxiliary to the rise of 
Nationalism as a full-blown State religion with human sacrifice. 
The slashing across of economic arteries throughout our urbanised 
and densely peopled areas is producing everywhere a peasant 
supremacy and a starving and subjugated town. Of all this 
quarrel France stands archetypal. Her vast peasant population, 
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numerous enough to hire from its cabbage-profits the few geniuses 
of metallurgy or metaphysics necessary to organise the youths for 
the years till the croft falls vacant, dominates industrial Europe 
and shadows forth the whole conflict which you may read 
across the world from the Farmers’ Programme of Saskatchewan 
to Makhno’s placards upon the walls of Kieff. The peasants 
to-day have the townsmen by the throat, miners, tram-drivers, 
shipbuilders or bookbinders. France would sit astride the neck 
of Germany, like a weasel hunting for her brood having run 
down a rabbit, unperturbed that the rabbit should die, and caring 
nothing whether the rabbit of the British industrial warren dies 
before or after; are there not still plenty of townsmen to make 
spades, and ploughs, and tractors, and harvesters? Now we of 
Britain are all in one great town, with a yellow ribbon of salt 
unfruitful sand closing our road-ends. The peasant’s power 
hits us all; from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s we are still the 
workshop of the world in the most terrible sense—the place that 
has to buy its food from vans and cans and glass jars in shop 
windows, and out of every five loaves must pay a foreigner in 
ready cash for four. 

It seems that, whatever party takes power, it will find the 
tension with France a matter of realist politics and not to be 
smoothed out on our part save by surrender. The Socialists 
desire, and apparently also the Asquithian Liberals, to cancel 
the debts of France to this country and abandon our German 
reparations, that is to say to tell France that every penny she 
can get out of Germany she can keep for herself, a policy eminently 
calculated towards the destruction of whatever shreds of common 
interest still govern Christendom. 

The Grey Whigs favour a closer understanding with France, 
which is interpreted across the Channel as a vote of confidence in 
the Senegalese. 

The Coalition favours a defensive alliance, as some party in the 
State must certainly do, since Europe already turns in her sleep 
as the black man’s shadow cuts her off from the sun. The with- 
drawal of America from the sentry-go of the Frontiers has brought 
the Africans to the Rhine ; the withdrawal of Britain would bring 
them to the Channel. To replace the foilus’ black subordinates 
by white comrades, to explain and entreat, to convince and be 
convinced, to confer, to argue and to implore—Boulogne, Lympne, 
Cannes, Genoa—that is the Lloyd George tradition, and a good one, 
too, nor is there any other save an alliance with Germany, or at 
least a laissez-aller with the gun-drills running next morning from 
Hamburg to Silesia. But there is not, nor will there be, any vital 
divergence between parties on the essential point. The methods 
will be the methods of conference, more or less spectacular as the 
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picture-paper Press is full or empty of news items. The realities 
will be the same, since there is an absolute accord in our country’ 
that Germany shall be allowed—even assisted—to rise ; and, on 
the other hand, there is a consensus of opinion in France that there 
are still 20 millions of Germans surplus to world requirements. 
So that the wrestle will go on between London and Paris, or 
rather between Picardy and Lancashire. Any party premising 
otherwise is storing up disillusion for the electors and disaster for 
itself. 

Europe and unemployment have absorbed most of the space 
allotted. We may hurry over two more, since they are not so 
insistent. We have months instead of weeks, though ; that is all. 

The fifth great problem is the problem englobed in the word 
‘India,’ an Empire problem, a problem of the Colonial Office as 
against the Foreign Office, an office as much greater than its 
nominal senior as Asia, Africa, America, and Australia are 
greater than Europe. Here we are in a quandary. No party 
has any programme upon India. Labour and the Diehards claim 
this honour, but examination will show it is not so. The Die- 
hards, though they preach the firm hand, are anti-waste, which is 
anti-war, so that the snake of their policy bites its own tail. 
Labour is for Freedom with a fortissimo F; when Labour in 
Australia or Africa deigns to take notice of it, it will be told to 
mind its own business, and admit the Sikhs to Lanarkshire or 
Swansea if it loves them so. 

We have to start at the very beginning and work out a dualist 
philosophy of empire, the eagle with two heads, one white and 
one coloured, within the two years or so of grace which are still 
left. Admirable as our party system is, Lord Grey would have 
to hustle considerably to work this out in time by the traditional 
gun-layers’ equation of closing the bracket between Government 
and Opposition. 

It would be laughable to claim that the gigantic questions 
involved in the attempt to admit the Indian peoples to a real 
partnership in the British Commonwealth of Nations have been 
even formulated by the parties. No one is willing to examine the 
problem. The unrest in India is due to three causes, not one. 
Her export markets are closed, just as ours; her Budgets are 
mounting just like ours (13,000,000/. increase last year, 22,000,000). 
more this year, a 40 per cent. rise in two peace years). Add 
these to the parvenu colour arrogance which the white races have 
so recently developed, and the return of the native from Van- 
couver houndings and South African gaols—how little is there here 
that the party instruments of our salvation can cause or cure. 
Things are what they are; the consequences will be what they 
will be, let us not deceive ourselves. The Tories put down our 
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Indian incompetence to the wicked Mr. Montagu. Has there 
ever been greater failure in Eastern affairs than that of the Con- 
servative Foreign Secretary, Lord Curzon? The Conservative 
Party claims a hereditary interest in, and understanding of, the 
East. It has shown nothing to make one trust it with these huge 
estates, and this not from tenderness to its Liberal colleagues, 
but from its own vast, amorphous, wallowing, incredible, calami- 
tous carelessness and stupidity. 

The sixth great problem, that of the money for all this and 
where it is to come from, is essay-fodder for a University session 
all to itself. Twenty men—the Cabinet Ministers—are adminis- 
tering between a half and a third of the national income, leaving 
the balance for the rest of the 47 million inhabitants of these 
islands. The Geddes axe was all very well, but its cuts were 
nothing like enough to remedy this enormous disparity. The 
problem of finance transcends all others, since, unless our annual 
investable surplus of 400 millions is restored, development cannot 
continue, and we must either stop breeding or eating. The 
Socialists say that the State controls too small a proportion of 
our wealth and should control more ;. the Grey Whigs say that 
we should have no policy but economy. (But you cannot get 
butter out of a dog’s throat, nor doles and an artificial standard 
of living away from a Social Reformer.) 

Suffice it to say here that we have as our main burdens the 
Fighting Services, the Civil Services and the Debt Services. Each 
party would economise on two, but spend the money on the third. 
There is no Economy Programme before the country; even Sir 
Frederick Banbury thinks it heresy to touch two Services out 
of these three. And if we look facts in the face we find a probable 
increase in many items looming on the near horizon. The American 
debt, for instance, demands its quota. The Navy is preening itself 
on having salved two capital ships, two great new, useless floating 
towns of steel, from the Washington scrap-heap, though the 
barnacles will have chased and caught them or ever their time 
arrives to hear a shot fired in anger. And unemployment, already 
a burden crushing out of all recognisable shape the shoulders of 
local authorities, will require national assistance before another 
winter passes. Financial purity is too large a topic even to 
touch on in these few words; but only the Conservatives have 
the home, and only the Liberals the foreign, policy to enable 
real cuts to be permanently effective. In neither party alone is 
there any glimmer of hope. 

Glancing at the problems of the day, we do not find a proper 
vehicle of thought upon them in any of the recognised parties. 
Why is this so? Largely because one great section of opinion has 
been overcome by an economic fallacy, and the others are forced 
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into an unnatural unity against it. Meanwhile the new questions 
have met with no appropriate remodelling of parties. The 
capture of Labour by the theories of Karl Marx is typical of a 
sort of blight which not infrequently seizes upon a political party. 
The same thing happened to the Democratic Party in America 
when Silver-tongue Bryan fooled them into bimetallism, and 
to the Conservative Party here when they were temporarily 
taken by the thought of Protection. For the present, though only 
for the present, a Centre party of moderates will coalesce against 
the Socialists automatically and inevitably, as has occurred 
without any planning in municipal politics to-day throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

Let us have no fatalism in this business of the coming of 
Socialism. If the electors are wrong, the electors can be argued 
out of it, as has been accomplished in the two examples given 
above. That is five years’ work or ten, not more. This genera- 
tion is hungry for economics ; it will sit all night, the peaks of 
its cloth caps pointing like compass needles to the platform, to 
suck in political economy as its grandfathers sucked in Dar- 
winism, and its more distant forebears the preaching of the Word. 
Till such time as Labour and Socialist are utterly divorced, this 
strong error will polarise all our politics. But that it will yield 
to circumstances is not any longer in doubt. Labour will get 
over the scarlet fever of its infancy, and the Reformer and 
Resister strains will stand once more in clear general opposition 
in British public life. Then we may be able to return joyously to 
party politics, a decade hence, to thwack each other with bladders 
all round the confines of the island, in controversies unintelligible 
to outsiders, even as the Eton wall game, or Chinese draughts. 
Not so to-day ; not so ever, perhaps, for we are trundling across 
the razor-bridge of hell in a barrow, and for all our prating and 
tears we cannot yet see, even the most partisan amongst us 
whether it carries across to firm footing or breaks short off. 


WALTER ELLIOT. 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR RACE 


I. BRITISH SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENT 


REACTION from a great excitement, from the strain of a great 
endeavour, has upon the spirit of man a curious effect. Under 
its influence he not only shudders at the gloom of the present and 
peers with anxiety and mistrust into the doubtful future, but blots 
out from recollection all but the blackest and most evil of the 
immediate past, mocks at the ideals that then he fiercely defended, 
and depreciates the honesty of his former motives and the splen- 
dour of his former achievements. Through such a phase of 
reaction are we passing to-day. Depression and pessimism are 
widespread, even if far less so in the depth of the nation’s soul than 
upon the surface. 

The causes are plain. The first is physical and psychological. 
After a very severe task, carried through with sweat and suffering 
of body and soul, comes to the man weary and bruised the inevit- 
able question, Was it worth while? In the moment of his 
exhaustion he is inclined to answer with a denial. This is particu- 
larly true if we conceive the task to have been no effort of con- 
struction, no labour gilded by the hope of new comfort and ease 
for himself and his children, but a mere negative opposition to 
overwhelming disaster, a desperate struggle for very life. He 
has succeeded ; he has saved his life. But he is weaker and 
poorer thanever. Was life worth saving in this fashion? Has he 
force enough to withstand his fresh dangers? The war was for 
this nation such a task as that of this man, and his is the situation 
in which to-day it finds itself. 

The garlands wither on your brow ; 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 

See where the victor-victim bleeds. 


Shirley, indeed, after telling us that our heads must come to the 
cold tomb, concludes his beautiful, melancholy song with a word 
of comfort : 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 
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But some of our present pastors and masters seek to rob us of this 
consolation, denying that our actions were of the just and refusing 
to smell their fragrance or see their blossom. 

The second cause lies in the misery that has been the lot of so 
large a proportion of our citizens in the last year. This country 
is probably more dependent than any other in the world upon 
industry as opposed to agriculture. Consequently she is more 
dependent than any other upon the rest of the world. The 
financial chaos of four-fifths of Europe has closed to her markets 
that represented the veins through which flowed her life’s blood. 
There is scarce an industry that is not stagnant, marred with the 
blight of unemployment. Up and down this workshop England 
machines are idle, factories empty. Millions of men, women and 
children are subsisting upon the demoralising pence of a State 
payment or the slightly more satisfactory payment from public 
funds for doubtfully productive labour. By reason of these 
payments, with all their dangers, inconveniences and wasteful- 
ness, there is probably less actual starvation than was abroad in 
former similar crises, but a population existing in these conditions 
is not likely to be either contented or hopeful. The middle and 
upper classes are sharing in the general embarrassments. Their 
share is not the worst, and they have had more time than the rest 
to accustom themselves to it, since they began to experience a 
change in their situation at least two years before any change came 
upon the industrial masses. The burdens of many of them are 
none the less real and bitter to bear. Most bitter of all has been 
the sight of the lucky gambler and war speculator, rich whilst 
they are poor, flaunting through life, ignorant of what is seemly 
in the possessor of great means, careless of the traditions of service 
and charity built up by long generations of those who had them, 
buying from themselves the pleasant homes wherein they and their 
fathers dwelt, their departure from which, sundering the chains of 
fine associations and happy memories, is to them a very expulsion 
from Eden. 

A third factor in the general discouragement is the unrest in 
the Empire, an unrest fostered but not created by misunderstand- 
ing and blundering. In the East new wine is bursting old bottles. 
In Ireland the state of affairs is worse than during the rebellions 
of the seventeenth century, because then the dispossessed had some 
hope of eventual redress, and now they have little or none. To 
some there appears in the movements we are now witnessing a 
likeness to that drawing in of the legions which presaged the 
disintegration of the Roman Empire. How does it come about, 
they ask, that we, who have claimed to be and have so often been 
acclaimed the greatest of colonisers and administrators, should 
have to encounter so many more difficulties in our administration 
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of coloured races than are now confronting the colonial empire of 
France? For it is characteristic of the general atmosphere which 
pessimism breeds that beneath it the attention concentrates itself 
upon the gloomiest aspects only, and that the gleams of hope 
are disregarded. 

The despondency created by this conjunction of ills is, it has 
been hinted, diffused more widely than deeply. The people, 
brain-workers and hand-workers alike, have inevitably been 
touched by its influence. There are, indeed, moments when none 
of us can avoid it. But they have in the main resisted it with 
sturdy optimism, good sense and confidence in their destiny. 
They would have withstood it even more stoutly had they been 
supported by those to whom they look for that food of the mind 
which is the formation of public opinion. They have not been so 
supported. Rather has every art been employed by those who 
are in some sort their moral leaders to magnify it and even to 
create it where it did not exist. There was a moated ruin in 
Flanders known as Frog Farm. From this came of nights a 
chorus of bullfrogs positively amazing. The croaking of our 
professional pessimists for the last three years and more has been 
as loud and as heartrending. It seems, indeed, to form a deliberate 
symphony, in which each section has its proper task, as the brasses, 
reeds and strings of an orchestra. Thus one coferie insists 
upon the mistakes of the past, proves to its own satisfaction 
that our leaders in the war were incompetent and self-seeking, 
that the peace which followed the war was framed in mingled 
baseness and stupidity.1 A second sows ill-feeling between our- 
selves and the men beside whom we fought. A third laments 
unceasingly our present degeneracy and the evil prospects of 
our future. 

This pessimism is, in fact, inevitable as may be a certain leaven 
of it, from the causes I have suggested, mainly literary and arti- 
ficial. Signs do not lack that in some directions it is being 
exploited as a sort of ‘stunt.’ A tone of cheap cynicism and 
disillusion is set and carefully cultivated by those who desire to 
be in the fashion. Those even whose sincerity is beyond shadow 
of suspicion have now lost their balance, or rather, having lost it 
in 1914, have not recovered it. Then, their legs astride the end 
of their sentimental see-saw, they were swung high in air; now, 
as a natural consequence, they have dropped past the centre of 
gravity and come to earth with a thud. 

We can all remember the gallant and noble enthusiasm we 
saw about us in those early days of training and preparation. 

1 It is perhaps unnecessary to state that no allusion is here intended to such 


reasoned criticisms of the Treaty of Versailles as those of Mr. Keynes, widely as 
the present writer differs from some of his conclusions and inferences. 
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Days of confidence, of happy companionship, when class met 
class and type met type and realised for the first time how close 
the bonds of nationality knit them together ; when men who had 
been living their lives on office stools or workshop benches first 
learnt the joy of existence in the open air ; when the tired mind 
was cleared of its cobwebs and the degenerate muscles braced— 
how far off they seem to-day! Were there ever truer physical 
pleasures than the long route marches of the broiling May days 
of 1915, when we wanted to grumble, when we carried some 
weakling’s rifle, when we moved up and down the column of the 
platoon and implored the man whose foot was sore not to fall out 
because the 9th Battalion, dearest rival and best-hated friend, 
had come back to camp the day before after just such a march 
with ranks intact ; when on return the pack was shifted from 
wet shoulders, the dust washed off in a tub of cold water that we 
would not have exchanged for the Roman empress’s golden bath ? 
Was it wonderful if war took on an idyllic tinge in those halcyon 
days ? 

But we wronged ourselves and our intelligence if we allowed 
those influences to blind us to its real meaning. And we wronged 
others. While we drilled and grew strong in our winter camps 
they struggled for life in mud and filth. While we scuffed up the 
white road-dust in those May marches they were reeling back in 
the Salient, choking, fighting for breath, their lungs filled with 
the fumes of poison gas. War to them was hell, but then it has 
always been hell. If we, living for the moment idyllic lives, 
allowed ourselves to be deceived and suffered subsequent dis- 
illusion, the fault was our own. We had no right to court dis- 
illusion. We met, almost daily, frierfds who had come back 
wounded or on leave. We learnt as much as was possible, without 
actually witnessing them and living under their influence, of the 
conditions. There was no real disillusion in this matter. On the 
personal side, that men were still human, that they still made 
mistakes, still cherished ambitions, should have been no subject 
of disillusion either, save to the incurably sentimental. And, as 
a fact, the mistakes were far less common, far more inevitable, 
the ambitions far less harmful, far more honourable, than these 
sentimentalists in their hour of reaction are prepared to allow. 
It will take a great deal more than mere spiteful or petulant pin- 
prickings to damage our leadership in the late war in the eyes of 
posterity. If it made errors, war without error is inconceivable ; 
great French and German commanders, who had moved army 
corps when ours were moving brigades, made errors likewise. A 
nation which produced a commander and trainer of millions with 
the character and powers of organisation of Lord Haig, or—to 
take a few names almost at random—leaders who could, in the 
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vast and soulless conglomerations of modern war, impress upon 
their troops their personality as did Lord Plumer and Lord 
Cavan, staff officers possessed of the intellect, swiftness and 
sympathy of Generals Harington and Percy, need not fear allega- 
tions of a degeneracy of military genius. 

Nor need a nation which accomplished what this nation then 
accomplished fear allegations of degeneracy in any form. It is 
doubtful if we have even yet fully realised the magnitude of the 
effort we then made. It was, in the first place, an amphibious 
war that was fought in every corner of the Old World, as well as 
upon the southern waters of the New. It was maritime power 
that alone made possible the successful prosecution of a dozen 
campaigns against Powers ever fighting upon interior lines. It 
was maritime power alone that enabled the legions of the Domi- 
nions to muster to our aid upon the Western Front. It was 
maritime power that fed the armies, not alone our own, but to a 
great extent those of all our allies, with beef from South America 
and bread from North ; clothed them with cotton from the Missis- 
sippi Valley and wool from Australia ; mounted them on Canadian 
horses, and dragged their transport with Argentine mules. It was 
maritime power that bore our men by millions across the Channel 
unharmed and carried to and fro, day by day, the packed leave- 
boats, without which those men could never have endured the 
campaign. And it was maritime power that saved the people 
of the British Isles from that starvation which without it would 
have descended upon us in a fortnight, crippling our fighting arm 
as effectually as when the blade of a penknife is snapped home 
into its handle. Until the entry of the United States into the 
war almost the whole weight of the maritime burden was borne 
by this country. There is in that statement no disparagement 
of the navies of France, Italy, or, in its own sphere of action, 
Japan. Our allies have not been backward in their appreciation 
of the British naval effort, though, being sometimes less well 
endowed with that ‘nautical sense’ which, by some strange 
operation of tradition and heredity, is present in a certain measure 
with the most ignorant of our countrymen, than ourselves, they 
have not always realised its full importance. 

Not by fighting ships alone was this maritime power repre- 
sented. It was ships of the British merchant marine, in the main, 
which the fighting ships convoyed and protected. It was in 
British bottoms that the bulk of the supplies came to us. Our 
maritime power was based also upon our tough seamen in con- 
verted liners and rusty tramps and tankers, upon the fisher-folk 
and longshoremen who put out in their cockle-shells to take their 
part in mine-sweeping and all the other tasks that were accom- 
plished by small craft. It was based, too, upon our shipyard 
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workmen, the finest in the world, who fought the submarine 
menace by the swift production of new ships to replace the 
lost. 

So circumstanced, we might, and it is possible some of our 
statesmen thought at the outbreak of war that we should, have 
confined our main efforts to the sea. But our main efforts were 
upon land. Apart from our sixty divisions in France, we employed 
in several ‘ side-shows,’ the disputed efficacy of some of which is 
not for the moment pertinent, Gallipoli, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
forces greater than were known in modern war until the second 
half of the last century. In all the great ‘side-shows,’ save 
perhaps in the last offensive from Salonika, we took the chief part. 
But it was upon the Western Front that the main battle was 
fought, and here our effort, gigantic in itself, must always be 
measured by the consideration that while France and Germany 
to a large extent expanded their forces from existing cadres, we 
created ours almost out of nothing. 

Think what this wonderful army of makeshift accomplished 
on this Western Front. Having learnt its lesson in the school 
of the Somme battlefield, with for masters the all too scanty 
remnant of professional officers who had survived their ordeal of 
the first two years, it became second to none. No need to recount 
over again its exploits and its endurances in the two years that 
followed. But one marvellous fact remains. Discussion as to 
who ‘ won the war’ or did not win it is futile. All the world 
knows that for the first two years France bore infinitely its 
greater burden. But the world knows also that it was our 
Empire which struck the final blows, which broke through the 
Hindenburg defences, and started the enemy reeling backward on 
his swift and disastrous retreat. And this was within a few months 
of the two greatest defeats suffered in our history. The effect of 
those defeats upon our man-power the public could not then be 
permitted to know and, in the general lack of interest in such 
matters since the Armistice, has in all probability not realised yet. 
Perhaps the fate of one battalion, which I happen to know, may 
be of interest. After the March offensive it was left with one 
officer, and, in round numbers, 180 other ranks. By the early 
days of April it was up to strength, nine-tenths of its ranks filled 
with boys of nineteen. By April 20 it had again been reduced to 
about 250 men. That is, 1500 casualties in a month’s fighting. 
And it was on the morrow of disasters of this nature that our 
armies made those last splendid thrusts which forced the Germans 
to throw up the sponge. 

Is it not then an amazing spectacle for the world, this scattering 
of ashes and rending of garments ; an amazing sound for its ears, 
this bullfrog chorus? The mourners may not really represent 
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any but themselves, but their gestures are large and their voices 
loud. If they do not stand for Britain at home, at least abroad 
they appear to stand for her. Not only do these Jeremiahs 
depreciate our past achievements: they make it appear as though 
they were our last—the final strugglings of a palsy-sick empire 
that had once been great. It is as though the staff of an army 
retired before its outposts. The young countries have their 
troubles also, but no such chorus of despair comes from them. 
Since the war they have arrived, inevitably, at new cross-roads. 
Whatever their future, it is certain that their relationship with 
England will be different, the material bonds lighter. But the 
moral bonds may persist. These, spun from sentiment, from race 
and sympathy and confidence, are not merely the sole links which 
are likely to bind the Empire in the days to come: they are also 
by far the strongest and the most enduring. But neither pride 
of race, nor sympathy, nor, above all, confidence, can exist if we 
cry or seem to cry that we are old and worn out and that there 
is no health in us. 

The situation in Ireland, India and Egypt is indeed sufficiently 
grave. With regard to the first, I expressed recently in the pages 
of this Review sentiments far from optimistic,? though even then 
without touching upon the ugliest aspect of the present Treaty, 
the estrangement of and breach of faith with a race which trusted 
England and fought for England, built a huge proportion of her 
ships and supplied almost all the linen for her aircraft. But 
looking at the affair at its worst, England can afford to live without 
the counties of Southern Ireland. The case of India is even more 
serious, materially if not morally. Bad as it is in its nature, it 
has been worsened by uncertainty and deflections of policy. But 
the time when India should begin to take her place in the modern 
world must have come sooner or later. India was seething with 
unrest before the war—though some of the present pessimists, 
after their fashion, appear to have forgotten it. Unrest has been 
but quickened by war’s aftermath. That India must gradually 
advance toward self-government had long been admitted and is 
to-day apparent to the most reactionary intellect. We can only 
trust that the genius of our race can still find men who will so 
contrive that her progress may resume its orderly method and 
that, in her new guise, she may take an honourable place in the 
commonweal of the Empire. In Egypt, too, that the protectorate 
should be eternal was out of the question. For our safety we 
have to see to it that we preserve our communications in the Canal. 
If we abandon those, we shall indeed be damning our future 


prospects. 
Let us have the boldness to admit that the highest and grandest 


* ‘Ireland: Some Truths,’ Nineteenth Century and After, February, 1922. 
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future of this Empire lies, rather than in the administration of 
coloured peoples—splendid as have been the results we have here 
obtained in the past and well justified in many respects as our 
continued hopes for them—in the brotherly growth and expansion 
of the white nations that have with us their equal part init. In 
them we renew our life; to us they turn for the rich traditions, 
institutions, and that literature in which we have no superior and 
but one equal in the world. We are not worn out or upon the 
decline ; in this assembly we have still, and will long hold, the 
acknowledged right to the presidency ; but if, as the years advance, 
the centre of influence should move gradually from us to one of 
those young States with their boundless resources, to Canada or 
Australia, that is not a prospect to affright those who concern 
themselves with a racial destiny themselves will never see. Such 
a possibility is evidently of the very distant future, but it is a 
possibility and a not unpleasing prospect of contemplation and 
speculation. Fifteen hundred years ago an Eastern empire kept 
alight a lamp of civilisation when its parent had ended its long 
splendour. It might happen in the far future that the lamp of 
Britain should be tended by the hands of a Western empire. Far 
better that it should be held aloft than let fall if and when our 
arm grows too weak. That is mere surmise, even if surmise 
worth making ; for our arm is not yet weak. 

The white British Empire has reached a position that would 
have appeared incredible to those who, thirty or forty years ago, 
believed they were witnessing the beginning of its disintegration. 
Moreover, it is upon the right path. There is in it no over- 
centralisation, no place for those personal ambitions that brought 
about the sudden fall or the gradual fading away of former 
empires. It is not too much to hope that it is even now in the 
dawn rather than the twilight. Materially speaking, its expansion 
has scarce begun. The huge territories of Canada and Australia 
are at present not a quarter populated. Australia, in particular, 
has just begun to realise that, if the white civilisation which has 
always been her goal is to persist, she must increase and fill her 
vacant lands. And she has fixed her eyes not merely on a white 
civilisation, but upon a British civilisation. A hundred years 
hence we can well imagine England the centre of a private ‘ League 
of Nations,’ two of them almost as great in numbers as herself, 
still linked by the sea, which has always been to her a means of 
communication rather than a barrier, but linked now by air also, 
so that men may pass from one to the other in a fraction of the 
time they now take, all independent realms, all free, but 
united in the common heritage of British tradition and British 
civilisation. Such a dream is not fantastic. And how well it is 
worth cherishing! That this sodality of peoples should spring 
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from a tiny country such as ours would deserve to rank with the 
wonders of the world. 

To turn to thé more immediate problems of this country, whose 
misfortunes give birth to the loudest lamentations of the pessi- 
mists, I believe they infinitely exaggerate the evils, if not of its 
present, bad enough in all conscience, then of its prospects. It 
is no new disposition to treat calamities as though they betokened 
the end of the world. When Charles the First was beheaded by 
his subjects, when the greatest of our colonies rebelled and shook 
off our yoke, even when the Corn Laws were repealed, many good 
and honest men thought that ‘ England was done for.’ But she 
survived. If we have seen want and unemployment and poverty 
follow extravagance and financial madness, which have in turn 
followed a great war, even that we have seen before. Here is a 
very pertinent tract for our times : 


The first intoxication of triumph having passed over, this, our ‘ agony 
of glory,’ was succeeded, of course, by a general stiffness and relaxation. 
The antagonist passions came into play ; financial solicitude was blended 
with constitutional and political jealousies, and both, alas! were exacer- 
bated by personal imprudences. . . . It is a painful subject, and I leave 
to your experience and recollection the assemblage of folly, presumption, 
and extravagance, that followed in the procession of our late unprecedented 
prosperity, the blind practices and blinding passions of speculation in the 
commercial world, with the shower of ostentatious fooleries and sensual 
vices which the sudden influx of wealth let in... . 

What then is the remedy ? Who the physicians ? The reply may be 
anticipated. An evil, which has come on gradually, and in the growth of 
which all men have more or less conspired, cannot be removed otherwise 
than gradually, and by the joint efforts of all. . . . The Government is 
employed already in retrenchments ; but he who expects immediate relief 
from these, or who does not even know that, if they do anything at all, 
they must for a time tend to aggravate the distress, cannot have studied 
the operation of public expenditure. 


The words, it would seem probable, of a student of the Geddes 
Report, were it not for the fact that they are taken from A Lay 
Sermon by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and that they were published 
in the year 1817. Then, as now, we were the most highly industria- 
lised nation ; then, as now, in the general crisis, industrialisation 
made our path particularly difficult ; then, as now, there was 
disillusion, distress and anger. But within a few years the 
recovery was partial. In five-and-thirty years it was complete. 
In five-and-forty the nation had risen to thrice its former strength 
and greatness. There is no evidence that we have grown weaker 
since then, that we have less the power to shake our maladies from 
our shoulders. We can recover, and we shall recover. Men are 
weary and exasperated, but they have not lost faith. They are 
prepared to do battle with the new conditions. It were idle to 
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pretend that the battle will not be stiff or that more than the 
palest gleams of betterment are yet visible. But we can still fight 
a battle, please goodness ; while the experts tell us that, difficult 
as will surely be the future, slow as must surely be the climb, we 
have actually passed the worst, got beyond the centre of our 
Slough of Despond. 

Cannot the grumblers who have sat on the nation’s shoulders 
while it floundered through, somehow or another, the worst of the 
bog, shift their weight fora time now? The nation will cheerfully 
endure their burden again when once more on really firm ground. 
It will even find great happiness therein, for Englishmen have 
ever looked with affection upon those who chastened them. It is 
too much to ask, perhaps, that they should do better, reach out a 
helping hand, that they should re-echo Wordsworth, who, after 
misgivings, wrote of England : 


Now, when I think of thee and what thou art, 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart, 
Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 


They may indeed feel shame for their unfilial fears, for England, 
with all her blunderings, with all that apathy which has of late 
permitted unworthy representatives to do in her name unworthy 
deeds, is still ‘ a bulwark for the cause of men.’ But in their own 
interest it may be suggested that a note of healthy optimism, some 
glorification of the country’s past, some recognition of what she 
represents at present, some faith in her future, would bring them 
a new and not inappreciative public. They would, if they 
attempted to reach such a note, be doing excellent service. We 
have need of a man to exercise upon our spirits that magic which 
the pen of M. Maurice Barrés holds for the people of France, to 
brace, to vivify, to force us to realise the splendour of the tradition 
and of the inheritance which we hold in our hands, the folly and 
crime of letting it slip through our fingers for lack of concentra- 
tion. 

The old narrow nationalism and the old brazen imperialism 
must pass. They have played their part. None but men of 
minds mechanical, circumscribed, visionless, will gird at them in 
their passing. Without them we should not have continued to 
exist. First one, then the other, were our rowels through long 
years. They inspired our young men, drove them to the fulfil- 
ment of our destinies. Great names are inscribed upon them, a 
scroll which ends with the name of Rhodes. Nationalism, in the 
name of which since its beginnings so many and great crimes have 
been committed, has yet been one of the most potent influences in 
the advancement of civilisation. Art and letters have been its 
handmaidens. In the minor arts of utility, in the beauty and 
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comeliness of common things, it has been the only rampart against 
the overwhelming monotony and sameness of the machine and the 
factory. It has still its part under new guises. Those who call 
for its instant suppression call vainly, because it cannot be sup- 
pressed ; but they call also for something which, if they obtained 
it, would be no boon, but a blight. Our nationalism and 1m- 
perialism will not die ; but they will change, grow more human, 
more ‘ a bulwark for the cause of men.’ 

In mid-winter, we might imagine the lower creatures, even the 
birds, as thinking that the golden age they dimly remember had 
gone for ever. We ourselves on a mournful winter day of 
wind and rain and darkness can easily cozen our spirits to such 
gloomy imaginations. We look upon our garden beds, dank and 
lifeless. Were the lessons of experience less enduring, we should 
find it hard to believe that our bulbs beneath it still sheltered the 
spark of life, that the first warmth would bring forth again the 
crocus and the daffodil, the hyacinth and the iris, that wallflowers 
would spread out their pied and speckled beauty and tulips stand 
among them like kings throned above their subjects on days of 
feast. Yet so it will be. And, moreover, we have most to hope 
from the splendours of spring in a garden old and matured, not in 
new-turned prairie. It is the soil that has bred fine blossoms that 
will breed them again. But the soil must be tended if the flowers 
are to be the choicest. Chief among the gardeners should be 
those spiritual leaders, the men whose written word has so much 
to do with the formation of opinion. If they fail in their trust 
there will be blooms indeed, but they will be sad and scanty to 
that which they might and should have been. It is winter still 
with us, but winter will not remain. Set upon all men of good-will 
in every station is the task to dig, to foster, and, not least, to hope, 
for the spring. 

Earth’s spring is about us now, with its first flowers, its song of 
thrushes and its inexpressible sensation of promise. So our 
country’s spring, if it be farther off, is likewise on its way. Let us 
. go forward to meet it with the confidence that the land is still 
fruitful and will bring forth all and more than all we have seen it 
bear in the past. 

Despair is for the weakling, and doubt, untempered by pride 
and hope, for the unsuccessful. This is not a nation of weaklings, 
nor have its temporary checks ever brought it to failure. Always 
it has renewed itself. Always it has known how to adapt itself 
to strange and bewildering conditions, reappearing in the van 
when it has seemed to have fallen back. Bringing inventive 
intelligence and suppleness of mind to bear upon its problems, 
it has seen them vanish, one by one, as it advanced. It has 
changed its attitude, its methods, its mode of life, but has always 
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preserved beneath an outward semblance of change the native 
characteristics of the race. It has them still. They most 
assuredly, like the withered bulbs beneath the winter soil, contain 
the spark of new life, which will by-and-by swell up and push 
through and send forth fresh flowers, heralds of the spring and its 
greeting. 

CyRIL FALLs. 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR RACE 


11. THE ENGLISHMAN AWAY FROM HOME 


A FEw years ago I visited a distant country near the equator, 
ruled over by British colonists and officials. It was long before 
any rumours of war were upon us, and a rather depressing view 
of the general decadence of our race, and especially of the richer 
classes, was not uncommon even in England, where we should 
have known better; and it was, of course, an article of faith in 
Germany. 

Great events have dispelled all these groundless fears, and we 
know what can be expected from the modern Briton, whether 
rich or poor. Yet some are inclined to attribute the 1914-18 
demonstration of resolution and self-sacrifice to a sudden con- 
version, brought about by the compulsion of war, forgetting that 
war can do no more than evoke qualities which must have 
been already generated in peace. Some of the old grumbling is 
rife again. The Germans are said to work much better than our 
people, to be better trained, educated and disciplined. All 
classes are acutely conscious of each other’s imperfections, and 
do not hesitate to express their opinions ; the artisans are ‘ selfish 
slackers,’ the rich are ‘ idle rotters,’ and the great middle class 
wedged between the two extremities of the social whole, fulminate 
against both, while secretly envying the so-called ‘ idle rotters !’ 

But a visitor to one of these distant colonies, even before the 
war, would have recognised that the Briton of any class possesses 
peculiar gifts. He would still find Englishmen among the hardy 
pioneers, the strong, resourceful settlers Britain has always been 
able to send out to the ends of the earth, and among the adminis- 
trators, the rulers. In all ranks he would still meet public school 
boys and University men, not shirking hard manual labour, but 
bringing into every piece of work, whether manual or mental, 
their code of justice, impartiality and tolerance, and, above all, 
their power of leadership. He would find them ruling, adjusting, 
fighting when necessary, planning, investigating, developing, in 
the face of innumerable difficulties and scant recognition, with an 
imperturbable good nature and buoyancy Of course there are 
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failures and wastrels in all classes, but they do not bear a very large 
proportion to the successes, and it is of the latter that I am writing. 

Whatever may be the faults of our public school system, it 
does breed what Ruskin called a nation of captains. The rank 
and file of the army in the Great War recognised that the system 
bred leaders, and it is mainly for that reason that the artisans are 
now asking passionately and insistently for that kind of educa- 
tion, not technical or specialised, but general, and carrying with 
it a training in leadership. 

This country near the equator swarms with a huge native 
population which less than thirty years ago had never heard of 
or seen the white man. It is said that a powerful chief among 
them, a renowned medicine man who had the gift of prophecy, 
solemnly announced that a pale green people would overrun the 
land, but that when they came the tribe must not fight or oppose 
them, but make friends. ‘ Otherwise,’ said the prophet, ‘ the pale 
green will utterly destroy you.’ When they first became aware 
that the alien people had arrived, very few among them realised 
that the country was no longer their own in the old sense, and 
that another stronger and cleverer race was going to take up 
sovereign rights. They would have understood if there had been 
a raid, if thousands of their tribes had been killed, if their villages 
had all been burned and their cattle confiscated. But these 
strange pale green people, once inside the country, made no attempt 
to kill them, or even to dispossess them. 

The general feeling of the natives about the matter might be 
summed up by one of themselves, somewhat like this. ‘ True,’ he 
might say, ‘we are moved about uncomfortably. We find we 
must have money to pay to the rulers, or there is trouble, and to 
get money we have to do a little work. But we are growing rich ; 
a few months’ work, and we can buy wives and flocks. A strange 
people, these pale green ones ; it is no use fighting them, or dis- 
obeying them .. . it is better to take what comes as one does the 
rain and the thunder: it is Ingaye. They have wonderful medi- 
cines, and they sit on stools which move by themselves, and they 
kill lions with little balls which jump out of hollow sticks. Even 
the young men from among the pale green ones rule over more 
people than can be counted. Their ways are very foolish, they 
punish us for things which everyone knows are customary, and 
they sometimes punish their own people for punishing us . . . ala 

. it is Ingaye.’ 

A large part of this country is unhealthy for the pale green 
people, but there are great upland districts where it is cool at night 
and where they thrive. Settlers were then, and are still, pouring in 
every day, bringing their wives and children, taking up the land, 
ploughing and planting and reaping. The soil is splendid, the 
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climate dependable, but it is not all plain sailing : some crops take 
years to mature, and meanwhile perhaps the market has changed ; 
or one crop seems to do splendidly for a year or two, and then 
unaccountably fails. Perhaps the wheat has been too well grown, 
and the rains beat down the over-heavy heads, or sometimes the 
fence which is put up at great expense, does not keep out the 
greedy gazelles, but merely forms a very convenient perch for 
hundreds of birds, which eat the crop, and rest, in between meals, 
on the farmer’s barbed wire. Now and then a lion carries off the 
best bullock in a herd, or several sheep are stolen by native herds- 
men, or a devastating fever attacks the cattle. The disappoint- 
ments are severe, but the ultimate success is often very great ; and 
success does not come to the idle, the incompetent or the flabby. 

Imagine a hot grilling day, the earth, under a burning sun, 
spread out in waves which in the great distances look only like the 
undulations of a plain, but which close by become hills and 
valleys. A few trees are scattered here and there, short and 
stunted, but the land stretches to the horizon in miles and miles 
of meadow grass. Then all at once appear ordered rows of a 
great spiky plant called sizal, with broad green spear-shaped 
leaves ending in a sharp thorn. Two Englishmen have ploughed 
up the grass, and for five or six years have gone on planting and 
planting—working always from early morning till dark—uncon- 
querably cheerful. There was a time when they only had one 
bicycle between them, and a bicycle on a road which is little more 
than a grass track is not ideal. But occasionally in the settle- 
ment town about thirty miles off there would be gatherings for 
races, cricket, tennis, dances. The two would get in on one 
bicycle by an ingenious system of sharing. First one would ride 
ten miles, dismount, and leave the bicycle for his companion 
striding along far behind him, while he himself set forward on his 
legs till he was overtaken and passed in his turn. The farm could 
not be neglected, so it was often necessary to travel back in the 
night and early dawn, by the same strenuous method. 

Now the time for reaping had come—tons of the green leaf 
were being converted into fibre every week ; machinery had been 
set up, the natives trained to work it, and the two Englishmen 
superintended all day long. Some of this crop would be wasted 
because they could not cut and convert it quickly enough, but they 
were selling their produce well—ease and fortune within reach. 
They were taking pupils—one of these had just come out from 
Eton, the Stock Exchange having been found intolerable, and was 
shaping creditably. He has been killed now in the great European 
war. The very next farm was managed by a young man also from 
Eton. His sizal plants were going through the same process, though 
at an earlier stage. We came upon him unawares, hot and tired, 
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just in from work under,the sun, the skin on his face and hands all 
blistered and peeling, because he had been home for six months 
and had to get burned again. He asked us to wait, and reappeared 
in an incredibly short time, shaven and clean, with a new khaki 
shirt, smart khaki breeches and a bright silk handkerchief round 
his neck. He gave us a first-rate luncheon, everything clean and 
well ordered, and led us through his fields with just pride, and 
showed us his acres and acres of green spikes. Every Sunday he 
took out a pack of hounds and hunted—one must have a little 
sport, he said. This man fought all through the war, and has 
now gone back to the farm. 

Further up the country there was a man with great possessions 

in England, belonging to just the class which people used to 
imagine was specially decadent. He was devoting his whole life 
and most of his money to experimental farming ; he could afford 
to fail, to wait, and to try again. On the coast was another public 
school man, who had been in the army and fought in several of 
our big and little wars. He was now organising the cultivation 
of cotton on a huge scale, and managing a vast business enter- 
prise in a masterly way. Incidentally he was helping to make the 
Empire self-supporting. In fact, the country was full of Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, and other public school men ; fine indepen- 
dent, persevering, people, doing their work without any ostentation 
or heroics, and keeping through it all their love of sports and of 
games. 
But this was not all. The very presence of the settlers 
meant that all up and down the country there were officials 
administering the law, keeping order, settling the numerous and 
inevitable problems which beset new countries, ruling over vast 
hordes of natives. 

Some portions of the country are cursed by a terrible disease 
which attacks and kills thousands and thousands of victims. The 
pale green are almost immune, though not quite—several cases 
have occurred—and no one can foretell the future developments. 
In the meanwhile there are the natives to care for and to think for. 

One of the pale green rulers, a young man with a wife and 
family, lived in a little English house perched on the top of a 
hill, above a great lake studded with islands. Every tree and 
bush round his house and the half-dozen or so others, belonging to 
sundry minor green rulers, had been cut down, and the ground 
cleared of all scrub, for the scourge is carried by a fly which needs 
both shade and water, and deserts any spot where these two cannot 
be found. So the little settlement stands in an oasis of safety, 
with the uncleared land of the dangerous river banks close to it. 
The devastation among the natives was so great that, after 
thousands had died, the pale green rulers at last sent out a decree 
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that no one was to remain in the infected places. The sick and 
the dying were moved to hospital stations, the few healthy sur- 
vivors given land to settle on some miles away. The eye rested 
on green wooded slopes all utterly deserted by human beings. 
Great wild, beautiful creatures roamed there unchecked, for the 
fly does not hurt them, and where there was once the sound of 
voices and laughter and the cries of children, there was a great 
silence, upheld by the ceaseless humming of insects. 

On a hill rising up in front of the ruler’s windows was a half- 
built house. It had never been, and never will be finished, for 
the native chief who had ambitiously decided to rear for himself 
an European house with a tiled roof—to be enriched eventually 
with a gramophone and an iron bedstead—had never been able to 
clear a swamp lying at the base of the hill. Everyone who worked 
on the house died ; more men were sent up, and more, and more, 
but they all died. At last, if the native chief did not die too, he 
became afraid that he might, and the house was abandoned. 

Close by the pale green ruler’s garden, one splendid great tree 
had been spared out of the general clearance. It is an historical 
tree, for under its branches tribute was collected by the paramount 
chief from surrounding tribes. He used to sit there, the old 
tyrant, in person and receive the flocks and herds and the grain 
and fruit, and whatever else was counted his. He had killed a 
great many people in strange manners, bent sometimes, so it is 
said, on finding the source of life, and thinking that, by new and 
ingenious ways of destroying it, he might discover exactly where 
it lurked. The pale green ruler now receives the chiefs of tribes 
under the very same tree; he also collects tribute—he too is 
concerned with the source of life, since he is always trying to 
guard and defend it. He does not kill his subjects, but he 
destroys villages and moves people far from their homes for the 
sake of their health. Possibly the natives do not see much 
difference between these cruelties, especially as they believe 
disease was brought to their country by the pale green men. 
However, what the black thinks or does not think, whether he is 
grateful or merely resentful, does not affect the pale green ruler, 
who will continue to discharge his obligations as they present 
themselves to him, and work for what he conceives to be a better 
condition of life. 

Inside the English house there is a wife, also some children, a 
little baby a few months old, a charming room and a silver teapot. 
The ruler will bring in his baby lying in the palm of his hand, and 
the crook of his arm, and lift the little pale being high up into the 
air, from which place it smiles benignly, for it likes this perch 
better than the huge black arms of its native nurse. She is 
allowed to wheel its perambulator, and sometimes to hold it, 
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but never to perform the great rites of feeding and washing and 
dressing. 

The ruler’s duties often make him go long journeys into the 
interior of the country, where every atom of camp equipment and 
of personal luggage has to be carried on the heads of porters. 
His wife goes with him, and even the baby goes too. They are 
out for weeks at a time—far from doctors or nurses. The dreaded 
fly is often about them, and the mosquito which gives an inoculation 
of malaria gratis. The ruler, and his wife too, have had many an 
attack, but she keeps gay and happy, and speaks with courage of. 
the inevitable partings, first between herself and her husband 
when she takes the children back to England, and second between 
herself and her little ones, whom she must eventually leave at 
home for the sake of their health and of their education. 

This man is high up in the service, almost at the top of his 
tree, and he has worked for years and years in unhealthy districts, 
with the destinies of many people in his hands, and responsibilities 
of all sorts crowding upon him. Yet he is paid a salary which 
would hardly keep some women in clothes. Think of all the 
difficulties; the wife going home with small children and no 
nurse, the looming school fees, the frequent hospitality, the 
constant illnesses. But if anyone were to condole with him and 
say he was badly paid, he would admit this and add in a moment, 
‘But then it’s such splendid work.’ If the probing went deeper 
as to why it was splendid, he would explain like this : ‘ You see, I 
am absolute ruler over 60,000 people.’ No doubt he learned 
something of captaincy from his public school, and though he 
has wonderful opportunities for making money if he leaves the 
service, he will never do so, ‘ because it is such splendid work.’ 
Indeed it is—work which trains a man in all the great qualities 
bred by responsibility and power. 

There are other forms of ‘ splendid work ’ to be seen in this 
country. Resting on the great lake of the district are innumerable 
islands covered with trees and vegetation, but deserted like the 
banks of the river just described. No human being is allowed to 
live upon them, and the terrible fly is left in complete possession. 
The great waters used to be alive with boats and canoes; the 
inlets and creeks of the islands were once thronged harbours. 
But now, as the pale green man’s steamer comes by, no long 
narrow boats dart out, rowed by vigorous black arms, to meet it ; 
no little knots of natives watch and shout greetings from the 
banks ; all is dead and silent. The poor black ones loved their 
boating life and their fish diet, and they implored the pale green 
to let them die in peace. But this could not be; and the few 
survivors were moved inland to healthier districts. It became 
absolutely necessary to prevent the return of a single boat-load, if 
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not their lives only, but the lives of countless others living upon 
the mainland were to be saved. Over and over again they were 
caught trying to.creep back under cover of night, having hidden, 
sometimes sunk, their long boats in shallow places on the shore. 
At last all these boats had to be destroyed, and for a long while 
the shallows and creeks on the mainland were examined and 
prodded, to make sure that no fresh craft were lurking. At that 
time it was hoped and believed that if every case of the sickness 
were removed, the fly might gradually become uninfected and 
harmless. Unfortunately this hope does not seem to have been 
justified. There are many obscure questions still to be decided : 
whether the disease is more severe and deadly when contracted 
in youth or age, whether recovery brings immunity, whether all 
or only some species of game are infected, and so on. Various 
devoted people are working at these problems, most of them on 
the lines of finding an antidote rather than in the hope of being 
able to exterminate the disease. Among many others, men and 
women too, daily and hourly running terrible risks in the cause 
of science, the imagination is particularly struck by the case of 
one young man, who had lived upon the deserted islands for more 
than two years, entirely alone, except for one or two native 
servants, studying and experimenting with the deadly fly by 
which he must have been bitten over and over again. Every few 
months he appeared on the mainland to exchange greetings with 
his fellow-creatures and to buy stores. One would fancy him 
thin and pale, a sort of fanatic with burning eyes and no thought 
for anything except science. But, behold, he was a great, strong, 
athletic public school boy, with a passion for football. The 
antidote will be found in time—without doubt it will be found— 
but only because such people as the young athlete on the islands 
exist. 

This work—‘ splendid work ’—is not confined only to the 
needs of the body ; there are other spheres for the servant of the 
public. 

The natives of this country have a king of their own. He has 
been the ward of the pale green ones since he was a small child. 
His father was a cruel and vindictive savage, like Nero in his love 
of blood and torture, but without any of the Roman’s decadent 
sense of art and beauty. He would tie two men together so that 
they could not protect themselves, and then watch vultures feed 
on them. He kept some pet lions, and if meat failed, he threw 
them one or two of his servants. Like Herod, he killed the male 
children of subject tribes in order that they should not wax 
too strong ; he sold gangs of grown men to Arab traders and others, 
as slaves. Finally his iniquities were so heaped up that he and 
another king or two were deposed by the pale green people and 
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exiled. His son was declared king, with three uncles as regents. 
These old gentlemen, attired in glorious bright-coloured cloth 
robes, embroidered with gold, looked like the wicked guardians 
of a prince in a fairy story, the guardians who keep him in strict | 
bondage till one day he learns his power and beheads them. But 
for this king no beheading of the regents would serve; not only 
is his person in hostage, but his spirit has been captured. For 
years a pale green ruler—a public school man—has lived with the 
little black sovereign, has taught him and trained him, and made 
him gentle and humane. He has been brought up asa Christian ; 
therefore he could only have one wife, and she had to be a 
Christian too. It is the custom for the king in this country 
always to choose his queen from among the people, so the young 
king had to select his from the pupils of a certain school. The 
sight of some of these, in their stiff white starched frocks, inspired 
a certain, probably quite unnecessary pity for the little king. 

Whether he could ever stand alone may be doubtful, but that 
he will not have to do. He knows, and the people know too, that 
the pale green are just, in their own strange way, and that the 
country still belongs to the natives if they will conform to certain 
laws. It may be, too, that he will have learned one thing from 
his tutelage—a pride in his job. 

It would be possible to give a picture of many more active 
and vigorous men doing ‘splendid work’ : men on the only railway 
line enthusiastically trying to make one engine do the work of a 
hundred ; men on Government stock farms trying with great 
success to improve breeds of cattle and sheep; men supervising 
and directing the whole struggle of the country and in touch with 
the ultimate rulers in England. The field of operation lies far 
away ; when the men do their work well, there is no trouble, so 
those at home never hear of the outbreak of plague which means 
hurrying wife and child after hasty inoculation away up or down 
the line, and facing all the dangers and difficulties alone. The 
plague is arrested, and nothing more is said. Or there is a dispute 
about cattle between one tribe and another which in former days 
would have led to much carnage. The pale green ruler with 
infinite patience adjusts the matter—and no one hears. Or in 
settling some boundary the ruler is suddenly attacked by an 
ignorant crowd of natives with poisoned arrows. His police, 
also native, fire without the slightest effect, and he is saved by 
the efforts of a small band of other natives. One of them is 
struck by a poisoned arrow ; luckily the poison is old, so by dint 
of skilful medicines and nursing he is saved. The affair is over, 
and no one hears anything about it. 

In London before the great adventure of the war had dwarfed 
all others, if a yellow-skinned alien ran amok in the East End, 
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and a policeman or two were killed, the papers were full of 
graphic details for days; if rats developed a suspiciousillness, daily 
reports were made, and the names of the bacteriologists at work 
. were given. When a mine exploded and there was loss of life, the 
whole nation followed with breathless interest the heroism of the 
rescuers and the fate of the entombed. And now that the war is 
over, we are again absorbed in sporting contests, and are thrilled 
by the adventures of peace, recorded for us in gigantic headlines 
which mimic more grandiose struggles. Yet adventures of far 
deeper interest and significance, struggles which tax to the utmost 
limit the resource and courage of men, are not even recorded, 
because they take place in far-away countries. The love of 
adventure and of danger is strong in the race ; the war emergency 
proved it. But now that the war is over, and we have returned 
to more or less normal conditions, do not let us forget what 
Britons have been doing, and will still be doing, every day in wild 
lands. Let us watch and follow their deeds, and recognise the 
enterprise and the steadfastness which has never died out from 
among our people. There does not seem to be much wrong with 
the courage and vitality of Englishmen—not even, in spite of the 
pessimists with that of English gentlemen, brought up in our 
public schools. It is not this education or that education, not 
this class or that class, which makes the difference. It is the 
character of the race. Is a chastened pride in its quality quite 
unjustifiable ? Or is such a pride not rather a grateful tribute to 
the unknown and unremembered, as well as the famous, deeds of 
those who have slowly built up a strong and splendid tradition ? 
As long as Britons keep their impersonal passion for their job, 
their love of fair play, their patience under misunderstanding, 
their curious sense of duty to people less developed than them- 
selves, their good spirits, their national cohesion, so long will 
the race continue to mould the destinies of great areas in the 
world outside these islands. The Briton was meant to rule, but 
his faculty often becomes atrophied in the narrow life of a drudging 
clerk—or a rich idler—or an overworked artisan. Let one or 
other find himself in a land like the country referred to in this 
paper, and he will realise that he is bigger than he knew, and that 
he too can do ‘ splendid work ’ even in times which do not make 
the stirring and obvious appeal of a great upheaval like the 
continental war. He may also find scope for the love of adventure 
and the revolt against a colourless and drab existence which 
makes many a man quite genuinely sorry that the war is over. 


EpiItH LYTTELTON. 





THE GEDDES REPORT 


I. A COMMITTEE OF NON-EXPERTS 


Srr Eric GEppDEs and his colleagues will be fortunate if they 
do not go down to posterity as executioners. With childish 
delight the public has fastened on a catchword that answers 
very well to its mood of brutal retrenchment. With a good deal 
of the glee with which a bloodthirsty revolutionary expects the 
heads of the men he hates, the public gloated in advance over 
the sweeping reductions it was looking for from the Geddes 
Committee. Sir Eric and his friends were popular heroes long 
before the public knew of a single recommendation they would 
make. It was quite enough that they were going to sit on the’ 
Government Departments—the blood-sucking bureaucracy that 
lives highly and thinks plainly at the expense of the fleeced 
taxpayer. It was taken for granted that the Committee were 
to pronounce sentence on the Departments, not to try their case. 
Hideous waste was universally assumed, and reductions pro- 
portionately large were looked forward to. At last the man-in- 
the-street’s enmity against the official was to get satisfaction. 
At last this enemy of his own invention was to be downed. 
Naturally this standing antipathy of the ‘plain man,’ who 
knows little of Government and less of the Government Depart- 
ments, to officials had been sharpened to a very fine, not to say 
nice, point by the very heavy taxation he had long had to bear. 
Much of this extra burden, he had to admit, was due to national 
necessities, which it was his duty as a decent citizen to shoulder 
manfully. He wished to do his duty, but do it com amore he 
could not. He wanted somebody to blame for his troubles. 
There was always the Government, which he cursed, of course, 
but any other Government would have done as badly. There 
was no satisfaction to be got out of that. But the Geddes 
Committee was a very different matter. That was going to 
prove for him that he had been taxed far more than he need 
have been, and was going to put it all down to the wickedness 
of the bureaucracy. Never had committee or commission so 
enthusiastic a public behind it as this one. 
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There can be no doubt that the general public, and more 
especially the indeterminate mass of the middle classes, is dead 
set on retrenchment at any price. It is not an attitude of reason- 
able frugality. It is not insistence on value for money spent. 
That is required, no doubt, but only because it is assumed 
that thus less money would be spent. There is no feeling for 
efficiency first. ‘Spend what is necessary to ensure efficient 
service, but no more than what is necessary ’—these are not the 
words on the public lips, nor do they express its mood. ‘Cut 
down expenditure ruthlessly ’ is the cry—retrenchment without 
qualification, without condition. There are many taxpayers and 
ratepayers who always feel in this way. ‘I do not care what 
the proposal is ; if it raises rates, I shall oppose it ; if it lowers 
rates, I shall support it.’ We have all heard words to this effect 
before now. But such people were the exception ; now they are 
the rule. One cannot be very much surprised, seeing the growth 
of taxation and the rise of prices. It was difficult to keep head 
and temper in the struggle with these burdens in the prosperous 
times of war, but, now that on the top of all have come bad times 
with falling incomes, judgment has fled. The average man and 
woman, not yet feeling much benefit from the falling prices, 
care for nothing but reducing rates and taxes. 

On the whole this may not be a bad thing. We all know 
that it is much easier to increase expenditure than to curtail it ; 
and as it is obvious that there is need now to keep national 
expenditure down, it may be well that the public is determined 
to have it so, or not much might be done in that direction. But 
it is a pity that the public demand is not made with more know- 
ledge. Theirs is not an intelligent attitude. Retrenchment at 
any price is a dangerous game ; it can hardly be sound economy. 

It is unfortunate, by the way, that the Committee throughout 
their reports misuse the word ‘ economy,’ adopting the vulgar mis- 
take of using it as a synonym for retrenchment. ‘ We consider 
that the percentage grant should be abandoned in the interests 
of economy,’ say the Committee. This means nothing. Eco- 
nomy, of course, has no more to do with spending little than 
with spending much. It is really painful to find prominent 
men entrusted with a great economic inquiry assuming that 
administration which costs much money cannot be economic. 
With them it should be mere verbal carelessness ; still it is unfor- 
tunate, because it deprives their vocabulary of a very valuable 
word. ‘Economy,’ correctly said, is a word almost without a 
synonym, covering more than ‘ administration ’ and with a different 
turn from the word ‘ policy.’ This is not the only instance of bad 
writing in the reports. It is something of a shock to find the 
Committee speaking of ‘ the sensational increases ’ of expenditure 
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on social services. We may expect an official document to be dull, 
but we cannot forgive it for being ‘cheap.’ These may seem 
trifling points to take, but they have a significance. Such 
slovenly English gives an uneducated tone to a document, which 
is especially unfortunate when that document is in part a criticism 
of educational policy. 

Certainly the Committee’s reports accommodate themselves 
very well to the public mood. There is a vein of brutality in them, 
a determination to have someone’s head, recalling much that one 
has heard and read for very many months. And there is some- 
thing in the personnel of the Committee that very well agrees with 
this. Robustly successful men who have made much money are 
not often remarkable for delicacy in their way of doing things. 
‘ It’s got to be done’ is the formula, and it is done, done without 
excessive inquiry into rights and wrongs, or into the better or 
worse way. It is fair, however, to point out that the Committee 
were put on this tack by the reference itself. They were not ’ 
asked to inquire into the working of the Departments of Govern- 
ment, to find out whether too much or too little money were being 
spent ; they were bluntly told ‘to make recommendations . . . for 
effecting forthwith all possible reductions in the national expendi- 
ture on supply services.’ Well, after that there could not be 
much delicacy about the business ; reductions had to be possible, 
and had to be forthcoming; mere self-respect would forbid the 
Committee to admit that they could not find opportunities for 
retrenchment galore. In fact, they have shown a very large 
number of places where saving on present expenditure could be 
made without probable loss to the services, and not infrequently 
substantial savings ; and for this we will give them credit. Yet 
this more or less brutal tendency does mar the Committee’s work. 
While no doubt very pleasing to those on the look-out for heads, 
it is not convincing to others who approach the recommendations 
in a more impartial and more discriminating temper. A great 
deal in the reports has an unscientific character about it. One 
would have preferred either no reasons to be given or much more 
copious reasons, either no reference to policy or reference much 
more fully thought out. One cannot help being struck by the 
frequent halving by the Committee of the estimate before them. 
We had hardly written these words when we took up the First 
Interim Report and opened it at random, and this paragraph met 
us: ‘ We feel that, if the country could afford it, probably the 
whole of the expenditure in this connection [Naval Scientific 
Services] would be justified, but we are of opinion that in present 
circumstances some reduction must be made, and we suggest that 
the sum of 400,000/. net should be reduced to 200,000/. net, which 
is four times what it was in 1913-14.’ On ‘ Works and Buildings’, 
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too, the Committee ‘ think that the 2,000,000/. which is allocated 
for continuation works, maintenance and dredging, should be cut 
down to 1,000,000/.’ Suspiciously often, too, estimates with odd 
figures—a broken million—are reduced to a round sum. There is 
a neatness, a finish, a convenience, about this, but it does not seem 
very scientific. It looks like shaping the estimate from without 
rather than from within—a«, rule-of-thumb, slap-dash way of doing 
things. It may be an answer to criticism of this sort that unless 
a good deal of the Committee’s work were done in a more or less 
rough and ready way, it could never have been done at all. Cer- 
tainly the volume of work to be done and the immense area of the 
examination should always be borne in mind. But if it was too 
big to be dealt with all through in a thoughtful, scientific way, this 
will not the less diminish from the weight and authority of the 
reports as a judgment on departmental work and methods ; also 
it must detract from the value of the Committee’s views on 
national needs and national policy. Then there is a want of logic 
in a great many of these suggestions and conclusions. Statements 
are made and put in juxtaposition to suggest an inference which 
is not necessary, though possible and perhaps probable. But 
probable assumptions should not be put as though they were 
logical conclusions. The assumption may be to the point and 
fruitful, but it should be clear that it is put forward only as an 
assumption, not as an inference, or general distrust of the Com- 
mittee’s reasoning will be produced. The Committee insist 
pertinaciously on the increased fighting efficiency acquired by 
the forces of the Empire from the Air Force and the introduction 
of new arms and corps, and complain that proportionate reductions 
have not been made in other directions. The argument appears 
to be that, the fire power of an infantry battalion, say, being 
increased six or eight-fold by the introduction of machine guns, 
one infantry battalion will do now where before we had six or 
eight. If all the armies of the world were reduced simultaneously, 
if no Power could add to its military aggregate, the argument 
might hold, but as things are, it is worth nothing. Grant that the 
infantry battalion is six times as effective as it was, if other 
countries choose to keep as many battalions as they had before 
machine guns came and arm them with these guns, we cannot 
afford to do with fewer battalions than we have had in the past 
simply because they are better armed. We should none the less 
be at a disadvantage. The international effect of increased 
fighting efficiency is purely relative. Increased efficiency cannot 
justify decreased numbers if other Powers have advanced in 
efficiency equally with us. Whether they have or not is 
certainly not a question for such a Committee as this. 

Over and over again it is put forward as a grave count against 
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the Admiralty that some item in the present smaller post-war 
Navy is larger than it was in the pre-war Navy. In itself this 
proves nothing. There may be many reasons why a smaller 
Fleet may yet need larger establishments under particular heads 
than did a larger Fleet—differences of quality, of environment, of 
change of times, and of objective and policy. Also, it may be 
that these items in the pre-war Navy were not proportionately as 
strong as they ought to have been. Take the case of naval 
officers ; it is pointed out that ‘ flag officers still show the same 
numbers as pre-war, with a smaller Fleet, except that there are 
three additional Admirals of the Fleet, being special War Pro- 
motions’; that there is an increase of 925 Executive officers— 
with a smaller Navy ; that the numbers of officers borne on the 
peace complements of shore establishments at home and abroad 
have grown, with a smaller Navy, from 1102 in 1914 to 1451 in 
1922-23. This increase of officers in a diminished Navy was 
certainly a matter for comment, and it was the business of the 
Admiralty to explain it ; but in itself it could not establish any 
case against the Admiralty. Of the explanation given we are 
told very little. The Committee are practically content to give 
the fact and figures of increase, which they evidently think speak 
for themselves; but they do not. War experience has taught 
the Admiralty that a larger proportionate establishment of officers 
is necessary ; but the Committee insist that there is still a surplus. 
On such a question we would certainly very much rather have the 
opinion of naval men than of railway directors and financiers. 
This is not the only point requiring experts’ knowledge on 
which this Committee of conspicuously non-experts—in the special 
connection—express confident opinions. They seem to regard 
themselves as capable of judging the most delicate and difficult of 
technical questions, and are quite ready to act on their own 
opinions. This may be the right temper for success in life—self- 
confidence and readiness to take risks are great factors in business 
—and has no doubt contributed much to make the members of 
this Committee what they are. So far as this self-confidence has 
helped them personally, no one is likely to object; but when it 
comes to dealing with national interests and national safety, 
often involving very difficult and complicated calculations,— 
calculations which can be based only on certain expert knowledge 
of which not one member of the Committee has any—this ready 
self-confidence in the Committee does not win the confidence of 
other people. It suggests rather that these gentlemen do not 
always know the end of their tether ; that they may be meddling 
with things they do not quite understand. They object to the 
largeness of the stock of naval stores—six months’ supply—kept 
by the Admiralty, which they would reduce to three months’ 
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supply (halving again !). They object to the ample supplies of 
ammunition and torpedoes the Admiralty are providing. Is it a 
lesson of the war that we can afford to let supply of ammunition 
go and trust to luck when war breaks out? Rather we are re- 
assured to find so much forethought in the Admiralty. But this 
after all is a matter on which any man with administrative 
ability is competent to have an opinion. It is not so with such 
matters as War Signal Stations. These ‘ maintain communica- 
tion between the Admiralty and ships at sea by visual signalling 
only, and carry out “ Intelligence Duties.” We are of opinion 
that there would be very little risk incurred if all these stations 
were closed in peace-time.’ Indeed! Can these gentlemen expect 
any common-sense person to take their judgment on the risk or 
otherwise of closing these stations? They themselves clearly 
think there would be some risk incurred in doing what they 
recommend. Whether the risk is serious or not only the Admiralty 
can judge; certainly a lay Committee cannot. Similarly the 
Committee is sceptical of the need for the new Signals Corps in 
the Army. Admitting that the corps, which has been suggested 
by recent war experience, increases facilities for communications, 
and assists commanding officers in the tactical disposition of 
troops and in obtaining accuracy of artillery fire, the Committee 
none the less jib at the corps and would not allow it unless its 
addition were counterbalanced by corresponding reduction in the 
fighting units. Again, on such a matter, what is the opinion of 
this Committee worth against the judgment of military experts 
with recent war experience? How little it is worth may be 
gauged by a remark of theirs made in justification of their opposi- 
tion to this corps. ‘We cannot learn,’ they say, ‘that at the 
moment there is any chance of a war with a highly organised 
Power which would have a specialised Signals branch of its own.’ 
‘At the moment’! Is this the Committee’s idea of a policy of 
national defence? We are to wait until war is upon us to get 
ready for war? We are to let other Powers get the start of us, 
and when, taking advantage of our unreadiness, they threaten 
war, we are to see about getting up with them? There is not 
much statesmanship in that. 

it is unfortunate for the Committee that they have had to 
touch, or at any rate have allowed themselves to touch, many 
questions, some of high policy, and some of technique, with which 
they were not equipped to deal. With some of these, indeed, 
they were peculiarly equipped not to deal. This misfortune of 
theirs is the result of having to tackle two different problems : 
(t) How much ought the country to spend? (2) How ought it to 
be spent ? The former is really a question of income, not of out- 
goings, and dominates the second. Retrenchment can be effected 
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by mere reduction of expenditure, entirely apart from the merits 
of that expenditure, also by the prevention of waste; in other 
words, getting full value for money spent, which is the same 
thing as not spending more than you need. This is the kind 
of retrenchment which the Committee handle well. In that they 
are at home. They show, for instance, how saving can be effected 
by turning to account for pensioners under treatment the large 
number of unoccupied beds in Admiralty and War Office hospitals ; 
in Army transport ; in teachers’ pensions ; and in other things. 

When they come to retrenchment not founded on waste or 
inefficiency, the Committee are much less successful. This is not a 
matter of value for money at all. This is where the condition of 
income demands a diminution of expenditure, independently of 
the desirability or real need for that on which money was to be 
spent. ‘ This money,’ one might say to a private person, ‘ would 
be well spent ; you need this thing ; it will be a good investment ; 
but unfortunately you have not got the money‘to spend; you 
must keep what you have for essentials.’ Obviously this involves 
questions of what are fundamentals and what is the condition of 
income. Thus in dealing with retrenchment based on the com- 
parative urgency of the objects proposed the Committee were 
immediately involved in large questions of policy. It is a pity 
they have had to touch these questions. It would surely have 
been better to attempt to work out the real spending power of the 
country by a calculation of income for, say, the next ten years. 
Then, having got the gross income and settled on a reasonable 
margin over outgoings, they would arrive at the country’s spend- 
ing power. The difference between the margin thus arrived at 
and the margin left by our present expenditure would be the index 
of the retrenchment wanted. After calculating all reasonable 
savings, there might be still further retrenchment to be made. 
This would come off expenditure in itself soundly economic. The 
best way, it seems, to deal with this would be to apportion the sum 
of this difference between the big spending departments, with 
instructions to them to cut down expenditure by so much, but 
with freedom to do this as they thought best. This would leave 
it to the experts to decide which were the necessary things to 
keep and which could be jettisoned—jettisoned, that is, with 
—least harm to the country. 

Some of the sacrifices suggested by the Committee are so 
grave that one is tempted to ask whether the financial position 
of the nation really is so serious as put to us sometimes by public 
men. Expenditure is very large, of course; but it should be 
remembered that this is in part decreased value of money ; there 
is more money and therefore higher expenditure. Of this expen- 
diture, too, over 340,000,000/. goes in payment of interest on the 
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National Debt—nearly all of it is payable to British subjects, to 
whom a portion of the extra taxes is coming back in the form of 
higher interest. There is also some 40,000,000/. under the heading 
‘Aftermath of the war expenses,’ expenses arising out of the wind- 
up after the war and therefore temporary. Then as to the spend- 
ing power of the public even in this time of severe trade depression ? 
How would the average gross income throughout all classes com- 
pare with pre-war incomes ? Prices are still double what they were 
before the war. Is the public consuming only half as much food, 
raiment, and amusement as it was in 1914? We are all hard up, 
of course, because we cannot have as much as we had before the 
war, but all the same most of us have a good deal more than the 
half of what we had. Who has not heard a parent say that this 
frightful taxation will prevent him educating his children as he 
would wish ; that taxation will ruin the country by stopping the 
education of the higher, the income-tax paying, classes? What 
are the facts? Oxford and Cambridge are crowded to excess 
and have never been nearly so full as they are now ; all the great 
public schools have long waiting lists ; the lesser public schools 
are full; expensive preparatory schools (some of them scanda- 
lously expensive) are not closing down; the great girls’ schools 
have raised their fees and are doing well; waiting lists are com- 
mon. Secondary schools have greatly raised their fees and have 
never been so full. The pressure on secondary school accom- 
modation has never been so great as now. Places cannot be 
found for many boys and still more girls who want to enter a 
secondary school. Thus all the schools to which income-tax 
payers, from the humblest to the richest, send their children are 
doing exceptionally well. Moreover, it should be remembered 
that money spent in taxes and rates is not, after all, put in a 
stocking or buried. It mainly goes in the payment of wages, 
salaries, and interest on National Debt. Those who receive the 
wages, salary and interest, spend it on goods; the money circu- 
lates, if only part of it goes to the production of wealth. On the 
whole, while there can be no question that expenditure is too high 
and certain retrenchment necessary, it is very doubtful if the 
economic situation is so serious as to justify the far-reaching 
sacrifices the Geddes Committee ask for. Prosperity will not be 
restored by mere cutting down ; greater earning is what is 
wanted. It is more important to stimulate inflow than to restrict 
outflow. (Yet the Committee mark the Overseas Trade Depart- 
ment for destruction.) 

On the general question of the reduction of forces the Com- 
mittee may fairly say that it was not for them to consider whether 
reduction was justifiable, or indeed necessary, or not. Their 
business was to suggest how reduction could best be effected. 
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Yes, but this lets in the whole question, for you cannot come to a 
conclusion as to the right reduction to choose without considering 
the whole needs of the nation. The Committee have, in fact, gone 
into the general question of reduction of armaments, and evi- 
dently are in favour of a ‘sweeping’ policy. But if these sweeping 
reductions, while lowering the estimate, raise the number of the 
unemployed, they are at best but qualified, if not even equivocal, 
saving. The Committee note with anxiety, if not avowed dis- 
pleasure, the great ‘ activity ’ (their own word) at the Admiralty 
and War Office, and are alarmed at the strength of the post-war 
Army and Navy. They evidently think that a Power that has 
the means to fight will fight. It is more true that a Power that 
has not the means to fight will be attacked. The Committee were 
especially shocked that the Admiralty and War Office proposals 
(which have not been adopted by the Government) would result 
in a Defence force stronger than we had in 1914-15, though our 
enemies are beaten and Europe is incapable of war. 

This terrible nervousness at the strength and efficiency of our 
forces is a curious product of the Great War, indeed. Every 
Power but Germany was found unprepared at the outbreak of 
war, this country less so than some others ; yet who will question 
that had we been able to put into the field a Regular force similar 
in calibre but three or four times as large as that we did send over 
in 1914, the course of the war would have been profoundly modi- 
fied ? Conceivably it would have prevented its outbreak ; it is 
more than likely it would have shortened its duration. In that 
case the country in the long run would certainly have saved 
money by having a larger Army. To the lesson this should teach 
us men of the Geddes Committee type are wholly obtuse. Instead 
of determining not again to be caught napping, they are fearful 
lest we have forces stronger than we need. They have proceeded, 
we know, on the assumption that there will be no great war 
during the next ten years. The assumption may be sound—the 
Washington Conference can hardly have made it less so—but it 
is not sound to infer that we can afford to let things slide for ten 
years. The Committee’s reflection on the ‘activity’ at the 
Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry, discloses a trend of thought 
that way. They are aware that this activity is the outcome of 
war experience. ‘The war,’ they say, ‘created new problems, 
demonstrated weaknesses, and suggested lines of development. 
The increase in activities coming under the head of Research, 
Experiment, Inspection, and Education in all three services is 
very striking.’ The Committee are not happy about it. Surely 
this is strange perversity. It ought to make everyone very happy 
that the service authorities show their alertness to profit by the 
lessons of the war. We have suffered enough in time past by not 
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doing so. In this the Service Departments show themselves 
ahead of the politicians and of the public, and they deserve the 
country’s thanks for it. 

Probably there will be no great war for ten years, but it is still 
more probable that there will be small wars—though no war is 
small. If we look round, does the state of Russia, of the newly- 
made small States, of Greece, of the Balkans, show promise of ten 
years’ profound quiet ? Do the recent events in our own Empire 
—disorder and fighting in Ireland, rebellion on the Rand, disorder 
in India, tumult in Egypt—does all this point to the needlessness 
of an efficient Army ? We want a stronger, not a weaker, Army 
than we had before the war. This reckless saving on the Army 
and Navy is the old false economy for which we have paid so 
dearly in the past. 

It is characteristic of the Geddes Committee that it never 
admits a claim for the tender treatment of new growths. It 
shows no consideration for activities that are calculated and are 
likely to bear fruit in the future. Witness the recommendation 
to scrap the Forestry Department—happily turned down by the 
Government. Expenditure on Experiment, Research, and Edu- 
cation is essentially capital outlay ; but the Committee treat it 
with no more consideration than if it were outlay on lollipops. A 
crucial example is Research and Experiment in the Air Force. 
Many competent authorities think the next great war will be 
dominated by work in the air. All recognise that this arm must 
grow in importance and is at present in but an early stage. In 
every way then research and experiment in this Department is of 
absolutely vital importancee The Committee know this; but 
observe the grudging tone of their admission. ‘ There is probably 
more justification for continuance of experiment and research in 
connection with the Air Force than in connection with the older 
services, but we feel that a case for immediate hurry has not been 
made out.’ Hurry! Are English people, is a Government 
Department, often in a hurry to think, to try experiments, to be 
beforehand? ‘It is difficult for us to indicate any particular 
branch of activity in connection with research and experiment 
which should be discontinued ; but we feel that in the present 
circumstances a reduction should be made.’ A reduction of close 
on one-third is then prescribed—from 1,494,000l. to 1,000,000/, 
(the round number again). The Committee’s inability to say 
what branch of the work should be sacrificed is a good measure of 
their incapacity to deal with these technical services at all. They 
had determined that reduction should be made. It would have 
been far better to tell the Air Force authorities that so much must 
come off the total of their expenditure and leave the allocation 
between the different branches to them. Had this been done, 
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it is very certain no reduction on Research would have been 
admitted. 

But perhaps Sir Eric and his colleagues are at their best, in 
the sense of being at the top of their form, on Education. The 
English Philistine not merely suspects, he really dislikes, Educa- 
tion. The Committee’s attitude fairly represents the view of 
a very large portion of the public. That is the pity of it. We 
should have had men to conduct this inquiry who would be able 
to discriminate between education and an ordinary trade com- 
modity, men who would understand that that which was not 
material, but moral, intellectual and spiritual, could not be 
gauged by the same measure as cheese or butcher’s meat. Instead 
of this we have had average English Philistines to whom education 
was just a commodity like anything else. They do not regard 
it as even an especially valuable commodity, but plainly think 
the country has had too much of it. The reduction they recom- 
mended—18,000,000/., including 2,000,000l. off the Scottish vote 
—is one of their heaviest. Fortunately the Government have 
declined to adopt their advice. Their choice of items to jettison 
might be expected to be without knowledge. One can believe 
that Education is not much in their way. They would have 
larger classes in elementary schools, less paid teachers, much 
smaller staffs in secondary schools and fewer children in them ; 
no children at all in the schools under six ; and the development 
of technical schools, schools of art, continuation schools, and 
evening schools held up ‘until the financial situation of the 
country is better,’ that is, until a more convenient season, which 
may fall on the Greek Calends. Meantime there must be almost 
no teaching in these places of any subjects not ‘ connected with 
future occupation.’ Here we have the ‘ practical ’ man’s objection 
to the humanities. The least harmful of these proposals—the 
exclusion of children under six—has caused the most stir, because 
it is hardly an educational matter—certainly not intellectually— 
and because it hits in a material way great numbers of working- 
class homes. ‘Infants’ at school are really in a very superior 
nursery, where they are kept warm, looked after, and taught a 
good deal in a very interesting way. They get much benefit 
from this, and on the whole the community gets good value for 
the money spent on these infant scholars. To exclude them all 
into the streets or to be looked after all day by hard-worked 
mothers would be a great social disturbance. 

The worst of the recommendations is that the size of 
elementary school classes should be increased. Has any one of 
these five gentlemen ever been in an elementary school? Do 
they know that the number of children in an elementary school 
infant class in London is not less than forty-eight, and in an older 
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class not less than forty ? If they think that it is possible to teach 
well more than forty children at a time, let them try to do it. 
The truth is, of course, that the classes are now far too large, 
and this is the main cause of the elementary schools not effecting 
as good results as one might hope for. No one who had any 
knowledge of and had given one serious thought to education 
could have advised that the classes be made larger. 

Of secondary schools the Committee are very suspicious ; they 
doubt if the children, or very many of them, are able to get any 
good from the teaching they receive ; and altogether an inordinate 
sum has been spent on Higher Education. They make recom- 
mendations which would have the effect in London of reducing 
the average staff of a secondary school by ten. This means 
that the schools would be closed, or cease to be secondary 
schools in any true sense. Obviously the Committee had no 
idea what would be the results of their own recommendations 
and know nothing whatever of Secondary Education. Those 
who do know, and of these not a few are inclined to take a far 
from rosy view of the success of national education, will say that 
if public expenditure on education has justified itself anywhere, 
it has in the secondary schools. There you can see the effect 
on the boys and girls—better manners, a higher code of honour, 
some real intellectual development. The point about these schools 
is not that there are children within who do not profit, but that 
there are so many without who would profit if they could get in. 
Not more than about Io per cent. of the children of school age in 

London are in secondary schools ; not more than some 2 per cent. 
’ in the rest of England. It is a national disgrace, and the Geddes 
Committee would make it worse. 

Still some reduction in expenditure on education may be 
necessary, and the suggestion that the teachers should contribute 
5 per cent. of their salaries to their pension is not unreasonable. 
The teachers will be wise to accept this without demur. 

On the whole, the best thing that can be said for the Committee 
and their work, which was, of course, immense, is that they have 
done it. Perhaps no other men could have done it. But the 
spirit in which they have worked and their intellectual conception 
of their task has, to say the least of it, not been happy. 


HAROLD Hopce. 





THE GEDDES REPORT 


II, TRUE AND FatsE Economy 


THERE was a story current at a critical period about the middle 
of the Great War that the Prime Minister of the day arrived in a 
great state of mind at a Cabinet meeting and, striding up and 
down the room several times, cried, ‘I must have a victory!’ 
Whereupon a grizzled old soldier, whom it is unnecessary to name, 
looked up from his papers and said, ‘Steady, Prime Minister, 
steady !’ 

Such a warning is necessary now to those who cry ‘ We must 
have economy,’ for there is economy and economy. Political 
opportunism seeks, not unnaturally, for that which will catch the 
public eye and be popular with the electorate, without due con- 
sideration of the ultimate effect of different classes of expenditure 
- on the morale of the nation or the safety of the Empire. 

It is the object of this paper to show that whereas excessive 
expenditure on direct public assistance at the present rate involves 
disaster, proposed economies on the Navy may have an equally 
undesirable result. 

The commitments on direct public assistance have risen from 
25,000,000/, in 1891 to 49,000,000/. in 1901, 69,000,000/. in 1910, 
and, as I showed in The Nineteenth Century, February 1921, from 
official documents, to 332,000,000/. for that year. Elsewhere I 
have given reason to believe that for the present year the sum may 
reach the even more formidable total of 400,000,000/. 

For the last nine years an attempt has been made to stem the 
tide. Latterly an organisation named the Denison House 
Committee on Public Assistance has called attention to the over- 
lapping of social services, to the wasteful expenditure on housing, 
to the need of an inquiry into the finance of National Health 
Insurance, to the baneful effect of Exchequer grants in stimulating 
local extravagance, to the atmosphere of financial laxity in ques- 
tions of education, and to the need of rationing the whole of these 
services. The principal object of the Committee was the appoint- 
ment of an independent body or Royal Commission to deal with 
these subjects in view of the incapacity of Parliament and the 
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bureaucracy in this sphere. Eventually the Geddes Committee 
was appointed, which, so far as it went in regard to the social 
services, more than bore out our contentions, but unfortunately 
from the terms of its reference it was precluded from dealing with 
the Poor Law, which is the crutch on which the whole system of 
social reform depends at every turn. The growth of the above 
expenditure is doubly malignant. Financially it is wasteful and 
discourages thrift all round. Morally it brings fresh recruits to 
the army of pauperism, which is both an hereditary and a conta- 
gious disease. At present about 62 per cent. of the population 
must be reckoned among the beneficiaries, and there are families 
which draw as much as 5/. and in extreme cases as much as 
7l. 2s. and 8/. 12s. 6d. per week from various overlapping funds. 
So much so that instances are fairly common of men preferring 
to live on relief rather than work. This is particularly the case 
with youths and young women, as the records of the police courts 
testify. 

It is acknowledged that present conditions are abnormal, and 
we are anxious that every sympathetic consideration should be 
given to deserving persons, but it is submitted that the recipients 
of public relief should not be placed in a better position than the 
independent worker, and that some definite deterrent test is in 
many cases urgently required. It is suggested that a considerable 
proportion of this vast expenditure is not only unnecessary, but 
also is demoralising to the population. A London magistrate has 
said that the unemployment dole lends itself to, and almost 
induces fraud. A Labour member of a London board of guar- 
dians has stated that the continuance of the high standard of relief 
in so many forms is destroying the power of the working classes 
to work. While a working woman, also a member of a London 
board of guardians, in speaking of the fierce thirst for public 
relief now displayed, observed, ‘My husband and I lie awake 
thinking of it, and we are ashamed of our own class.’ 

While, therefore, the Denison House Committee supports the 
recommendations of the Geddes Committee as far as they go, it 
is anxious to obtain— 

1. A more accurate up-to-date statement of expenditure on 
the different forms of direct public assistance than is 
given in the annual return, No. 189 of 1921, which, 
imperfect as it is, is one of the results of our labours. 

2. An accurate local register ot the recipients of public assist- 
ance to prevent overlapping. After all, common honesty 
demands that people who spend public money should 
account for it, and that people who receive it should 
acknowledge receipt. 

3. An independent Royal Commission, as in 1834, to ration 
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the large sums expended on direct public assistance. 
Otherwise these reforms will be defeated by political 
considerations and the vested interests of officials and 
beneficiaries. 

The fight, therefore, which is being waged to promote economy 
and efficiency and eliminate waste in the sphere of direct public 
assistance is not a fight only to save the pocket of the taxpayer 
and the ratepayer. The independence and self-respect, if not the 
soul, of the people is at stake. 

But if economy is vital with regard to expenditure on public 
assistance, it may prove fatal if it is applied so as to endanger the 
sea power on which, under Divine Providence, the material wel- 
fare of Great Britain and her vast Empire depends. In this 
sphere there was for many years another organisation, the Navy 
League, which is now apparently out of action, but which, if it 
revives, will have a useful part to play, as a study of the Navy 
Estimates (published in The Times of March 14) will show. 

Here let us start with root principles. Every country which 
has a sea frontier must have in foreign affairs a political and a 
naval policy. In other words, however much we may desire 
peace, and indeed the more we desire peace, we must bear in 
mind (1) against whom and when we may have to hold our own, 
and (2) how and with what resources we are going to do so. 

The answer, in part at any rate, to the first question is given 
quite clearly by a great sailor in the March number of The Nine- 
teenth Century. In an article entitled ‘ Washington and After’ 
the former First Sea Lord states in general terms the misgivings 
of the naval profession, and indeed of all thoughtful men, at the 
abdication by England of the naval supremacy for which she has 
striven ever since the Battle of Sluys in the reign of Edward III. 
The sacrifice is even greater than is indicated in that article, for 
in order to make the Washington Conference a success Great 
Britain struck her flag in Ireland and created a Free State (which 
at best desires to be neutral when we are at war) in a position to 
throttle the seaborne trade by which we live. Lord Wester- 
Wemyss goes on to suggest definitely the possibility of a cry being 
raised of Asia for the Asiatics, and of Japan being tempted, as 
Germany was tempted, to try and take our place from us. We 
have abdicated to please America, and we have thereby not 
improved our relations with France. How far America is likely 
to show her gratitude in the future by fighting for us must be 
judged by those who read Lord Wester-Wemyss’s article and 
compare it with the correspondence of Dr. Page with President 
Wilson and the evidence given by Admiral Sims and Mr. Daniels, 
the American Secretary for the Navy, in the recent American 
official inquiry. Readers must judge for themselves whether, if 
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America comes in at all in any Far Eastern trouble, she will 
come in again, as in the Great War, on our side. Besides, the 
Irish question is not settled. Suppose we had to intervene to 
defend the North, or to enforce our so-called Treaty with regard 
to our right to naval bases, what effect would that have on 
American policy? But readers must also recollect that even if 
America should intervene in our favour, it will be from a very 
distant base, as she has undertaken not to fortify any naval base 
in the Western Pacific, such as Guam or Manila, just as we have 
undertaken not to increase our fortifications at Hong Kong or 
create them in British North Borneo. 

Assuming the Washington Agreement is at once ratified by 
all the Powers concerned, this question might then well be answered 
as follows : that if we desire to keep peace, we must maintain such 
a Navy that we can hold our own in the Far East and have 
sufficient reserves left to guard a long line of communications and 
to face any difficulties that might arise in Europe or elsewhere. 
You may say this necessitates a one-power standard with America 
and a two-power standard without America; but it does not at 
any rate enable you to make any reductions if the American 
public gets tired of the expense of its Navy, for which, after 
all, it has no great need, and falls below its present naval 
position. 

It must be stated quite clearly before going any further that 
no man in England wants war with Japan any more than with 
the United States. Our alliance with Japan lasted two decades 
without friction. The Japanese representatives at the Washing- 
ton Conference were perfectly straightforward and loyal, whatever 
they may have thought of our actions, and Lord Wester-Wemyss 
says quite definitely that the Japanese Government has had no 
hand in the intrigues which have been going on against our rule 
in India. They have been chivalrous friends, and would no 
doubt be chivalrous enemies, but a recent Japanese publication 
(What Japan Thinks, by K. K. Kawakani) makes it plain that 
there is in Japan, as there was in Germany before the war, a war 
party ; and there is an economic bone of contention in the develop- 
ment of China, now a matter of importance to all the world. 
There is also a danger of a social upheaval. It may become 
necessary at some future, perhaps not far distant, time for Japan 
to distract attention from economic or social troubles by the cry, 
which has become a danger since the Russo-Japanese war, ‘ Asia 
for the Asiatics.’ Sz vis pacem para bellum is every bit as true 
now as it was before 1914.1 

Our first question being thus answered, the second is, What 


1 « Peace,’ said Ségur, ‘is the dream of the wise. War is the history of 
man.’ 
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resources have we now in material and in men, and what are the 
naval bases on which we should have to depend, if trouble arose 
in the Far East ? The question of material resources is of course 
highly technical, but, if a layman can judge, the essential points 
can be briefly summarised under the following heads, so far as 
the Washington Agreement affects Great Britain, the United 
States, and Japan. In this connection it should be remembered 
how much the duties and responsibilities of the British Empire 
exceed those of the other two Powers, for indeed we still police 
the seas the world over; and that with the consent and to the 
satisfaction of all parties, except wrongdoers. 


A.—CAPITAL SHIPS 


(i.) By the Washington Agreement, Great Britain, the United 
States, and Japan retain respectively 22, 18, and 10 
capital ships of a total tonnage respectively of 580,450, 
500,650 and 301,320. The British Empire is permitted 
to build two new ships not exceeding 35,000 tons each, 
on completion of which four older capital ships will be 
scrapped. The United States is permitted to complete 
two ships of the West Virginia class, on completion of 
which the North Dakota and Delaware will be scrapped. 
Japan completes the Mutsu, which was built by public 
subscription and is therefore dear to the Japanese 
public, and scraps the Seétsu. Each nation retains two 
older battleships for non-combatant purposes, the 
British retaining the Colossus and Collingwood. The 
Navy Estimates published on March 14 show that the 
Collingwood has been scrapped, though its retention is 
sanctioned by the Treaty. 


(ii.) The fighting capital ship is defined as a ship of over 
10,000 tons, and it is provided that no capital ship shall 
carry a gun of greater calibre than 16 inches. 


(iii.) The first replacement in the cases of Great Britain, the 
United States, and Japan is to begin by the laying down 
of ships in 1931 for completion in 1934. The total 
tonnage allowed when replacement is effected is—Great 
Britain 525,000 tons, the United States 525,000 tons, 
Japan 315,000 tons. 


B.—AIRCRAFT CARRIERS. 


(i.) Replacement is permitted twenty years after the date of 
completion. 
RR2 
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(ii.) All aircraft tonnage now in existence or building is con- 
sidered experimental and may be replaced without 
regard to age. 

(iii.) Aircraft carriers, with the exception of the two referred to 
below, are not to exceed 27,000 tons. If the total num- 
ber of guns includes guns of greater calibre than 6 inches, 
then such total is not to exceed ten (anti-aircraft guns 
and guns below 5 inches are not included). There is no 
limit to the number of anti-aircraft guns and guns 
below 5 inches. If the total number of guns includes, no 
guns of greater calibre than 6 inches, then the number of 
guns is not limited. Two aircraft carriers are allowed 
over 27,000 tons, but not exceeding 33,000 tons. The 
same regulations exist as regards armament, except that 
if the total number of guns includes guns of greater 
calibre than 6 inches such total is not to exceed eight 
(anti-aircraft guns and guns below 5 inches are not 
included). 


C.—ALL OTHER CLASSES 


No limitation or regulations have been laid down in regard to 
any other classes of war-vessels, except that such vessels 
must not exceed 10,000 tons displacement and must 
not carry a gun greater than 8 inches calibre. 


The Washington Agreement, therefore, whilst definitely 
limiting freedom of action in regard to capital ships, leaves con- 
siderable freedom of action in the construction of aircraft carriers, 
and allows almost entire freedom of action in regard to the con- 
struction of auxiliary craft. The French were unwilling to accept 
the submarine ratio allotted to them, and we were unwilling to 
accept any ratio in surface vessels of light cruiser and smaller 
types so long as there are any submarines in the possession of 
foreign countries. 

Further, by the Washington Agreement, freedom of action in 
regard to the developments in the East is also arranged for outside 
the following areas, in which the status quo has to be maintained :— 


Hong Kong and the insular possessions which the British 
Empire now holds or may hereafter require in the Pacific 
Ocean east of the meridian of 110 degrees east, except— 

(a) Those adjacent to the coast of Canada ; 

(0) The Commonwealth of Australia and its territories ; 

(c) New Zealand. 

The position, therefore, so far as the maintenance of British © 
sea power is concerned is that the efforts of the Navy League or 
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its successor must be directed to the following necessities, for 
which little or no provision appears to be made in the Estimates 
published on March 14: 


1. The development of Singapore, which is the key to the 
Pacific, and is outside the status quo area. 

2. The development of aircraft in conjunction with naval 
operations. This is of vital importance, and is likely to 
become more so in the future. The existence of a 
separate Air Ministry controlling naval air requirements 
is not conducive to efficiency in this respect. The case 
on this point is so strong that an inquiry has been 
promised (see Hansard, March 16)? by the Government 
‘into the system of naval and air co-operation.’ 

3. The building of light cruisers, which we of the Navy League 
pressed on the Government in IgII in vain. Here it is 
almost impossible to embark on a programme too large 
for our naval security. The requirements of the British 
Empire need at least fifty light cruisers of the most 
modern type. We have no doubt a fair supply now, but 
of these many were built specially for the North Sea and 
have not got sufficient endurance for more extended 
operations. Further, they received considerable and hard 
usage in the war, and a gradual replacement will be 
necessary. The same is true of smaller vessels. That 
will help to keep the shipbuilding industries going during 
the holiday for capital ships, and it is to be recollected 
that 75 per cent. of this expenditure goes in wages, and 
that the impulse given to employment by shipbuilding 
extends very far. (See Hansard, November 1921.) 

4. The building of mine-layers for overseas operations. 


Apart from these considerations, the Navy is no longer a coal 
burning Navy, but relies almost entirely on oil fuel. In addition 
to Singapore our coal bases in various parts of the world have to be 
transformed into oil bases; this must take time, but the work 
needs to be started now, and a vigilant public opinion requires to 
be kept alive to ensure that no delay takes place. The mobility 
of the Fleet entirely depends upon this ; we must be able to move 
the British Navy, if necessary, to the Far East and, having moved 
it there, maintain it for operations on a big scale. Maintaiming 
large quantities of tanker vessels for oil storage and transport in 
time of peace is not economical. Oil tanks should be erected at 


* It is a remarkable sign of the interest now taken by Parliament in the 
Navy that a ‘count’ was twice necessary to obtain a quorum for the discussion 
of the Navy Estimates, and that throughout the discussion the attendance was 
very small. 
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suitable bases all over the Empire. ‘Moreover, dock accommoda- 
tion in the outlying Dominions has been allowed to fall far behind 
our requirements. The question of the use of oil was in rgII not 
so vital a matter as now, but even then experts urged upon the 
Executive Committee of the Navy League the enormous expense 
the British Navy would have to face if, as has since been the case, 
oil came into general use. The Geddes Committee in their first 
report (Cmd. 1581, page 28) refrain from discussing the question 
of the accumulation of reserves of oil on the ground that it isa 
question of high policy, but state (page 30) that 1,000,000/. has 
been provided in the Estimates for the provision of oil, and it 
appears from the speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Hansard, March 1, page 447) that that 1,000,0001. is to be with- 
drawn. According to the Navy Estimates, however, 500,000/. is 
still to be provided for this purpose. The following questions 
arise : f 


I. Has the Navy enough oil at the moment to enable a battle 
fleet to concentrate at Hong Kong for the defence of 
the China trade? Failing this, 


2. Has the Navy enough oil to enable the battle fleet to 
concentrate at Singapore for the defence of India and 
the Indian trade? If not, and if we have to fall back 
on the Mediterranean, what becomes of Australia and 
New Zealand ? 


3. Within what period of time does the Cabinet propose to 
deal with the question of the accumulation and storage 
of oil at suitable places for the Navy ? 


The memorandum accompanying the Navy Estimates shows 
that the Government has ‘ considerable anxiety ’ on this subject, 
but if no satisfactory answer is forthcoming to the first two of 
these questions the Government will have to face a feeling of 
indignation and dismay throughout the Empire which it will tax 
the art of any wizard to allay. 

There is also the question of the amount of oil allowed for 
steaming purposes. It is hoped that this allowance has not 
been so cut down as not to admit of a sufficient supply for training 
purposes at high speed, which is absolutely essential ; a further 
question must therefore be asked : 


4. How many steaming days does the present estimate allow 
for the battle fleet ? 


The Washington Agreement seems to contemplate that peace 
will last for ten or even fifteen years. The Navy Estimates 
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contemplate no great war ‘for many years to come.’ The 
majority of persons acquainted with foreign affairs would look 
upon this as an optimistic forecast. Similar forecasts in 
similar circumstances are known to history and have proved 
wrong. But granted this forecast to be well-founded, what is 
the effect on it of the withdrawal of 500,000/.? Does it mean a 
postponement for a year or two more than is now contemplated 
of a proper provision of oil? It is hardly necessary to point out 
that there are many possibilities already which were not contem- 
plated by our representatives at Washington. As suggested 
above, if things go from bad to worse in Ireland, if we are forced 
to intervene in the Irish State to restore order, to protect the 
North from the South, or to assert our right to the naval bases, 
for which provision is made in the Treaty, who can prophesy to 
what lengths some American politicians might go for electioneering 
purposes in ‘ twisting the Lion’s tail’? Perhaps these questions 
can all be answered satisfactorily, but our experience before the 
Great War does not encourage us to trust the political heads of 
any department. 

The one great problem left is that of personnel. According 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech of March 1, 1922 
(Hansard, page 435), and the Navy Estimates, the Government 
has arranged for a reduction of the Navy personnel to 98,500, 
while the American Navy personnel remains at 129,000, the ground 
given for the difference being that we have greater resources in 
personnel than the United States. We will examine our resources 
a little more carefully later, but meanwhile it should be noted that 
the proportions for capital ships were fixed as—Great Britain, 5 ; 
America, 5; Japan, 3; France, 1-75; Italy, 1-75. Leaving the 
last two out, let us take the figures for Japan. The Japanese 
figure, if the proportion Of 5 : 3 is to be maintained, for personnel 
would be 59,100 as compared with 98,500. The actual figure of 
the personnel of Japan at the moment is 81,000. It is not too 
much to say that in efficiency and morale the Japanese personnel 
is unsurpassed, and that the resources of seamen on which Japan 
can fall back are at least equal to ours. But thisis not all. The 
Exmouth Committee has received an official notice that the 
entrance of boys for the Royal Navy has been closed for at least 
six months. It is to be hoped that this is only a temporary 
measure for the readjustment of the naval training establishments, 
and is not a more permanent measure in reliance on the number of 
extra men trained during the war. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that it is impossible to make aseamaninaday. You 
must begin by training him from boyhood. The best expert 
opinion states that the German Navy failed as a whole ‘ because 
it lacked the stable moral foundation which years of careful 
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training from boyhood upwards had laid firm in the heart of the 
British sailor.’ 

But to return to the figure of 98,500. No specification is given 
in the Chancellor’s speech as to the proportions in which the 
98,500 are to be divided, so detailed criticism is difficult. But it 
appears to the plain, practical man whose job is sea training that, 
with regard to the regular fighting services, there can be no margin 
here for contingencies, no margin for the sudden expansion neces- 
sitated at the outbreak of war, and no margin for disaster. There 
should always be a margin for these purposes. Perhaps the most 
difficult task is the training of men for submarines. In the Great 
War our submarines succeeded and the Germans failed because 
we had and they had not sufficient trained men to replace 
casualties. Now, whatever distinguished civilians may have said 
at Washington, few naval officers appear to have any doubt of the 
value of submarines both for offensive and defensive purposes in 
regular naval warfare. Still fewer have any doubt that sub- 
marines will play a great part in the next war. At any rate, these 
views appear to be held by the late First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. . 

Leaving the regular naval services, is the assumption that we 
shall have enough men with this provision (98,500) justified when 
we look forward a few years? Isit not the fact that a vast number 
of seamen in the truest sense of the term were required from outside 
the Navy for the supplementary services (colliers, minesweepers, 
hospital ships, etc.) of the Great War, and is not that supply 
failing ? Before 1860 the personnel of the Navy and the Mercan- 
tile Marine were equally efficient and more or less interchangeable. 
Since then the training of men for the Royal Navy has become 
every year more highly specialised. But for the Mercantile Marine 
when the transition from sails to steam took place, the one school 
of sea training, the sailing ship, was lost. From 1858 onwards 
committee after committee down to 1914 recommended the 
institution of training ships round the coast to remedy this defect, 
but nothing of importance was done right down to the Great War. 
How great the need was and is may be gathered from the rapid 
decline in the number and efficiency of merchant seamen. In 1858 
the Royal Commission reported that ‘ Your Majesty possesses in 
the merchant service elements of naval power such as no other 
Government in the world enjoys’ (C. 8127) ; whereas in 1896 a 
Board of Trade Departmental Committee reported that the calling 
of British seamen in nearly all its grades ‘ has almost fallen to the 
level of unskilled labour’ (Cd. 149). At the beginning of the 
present century an Admiralty Committee reported that whereas 
there were in 1857 96,914 petty officers and sailors not including 
Lascars in the Mercantile Marine, that number had sunk in Igor 
to 44,290. Meanwhile the tonnage of the British Mercantile 
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Marine had trebled (Cd. 1421). The concentration of the fishing 
industry on the east coast at Grimsby, etc., and the substitution 
of steam trawlers for fishing smacks is producing analogous 
results, though not in the same degree. The figures for men and 
boys employed in sea fishing are—1873, 126,835 ; 1898, 108,518 ; 
and 1920, 87,960. 

The matter was subsequently taken up in 1910 by the National 
Committee on Sea Training, which now represents some 6,000,000 
tons of British shipping, and which held conferences in the 
following years and obtained certain concessions from the 
Government, The war broke out and the need became more 
and more pressing. Coloured labour of every kind (Chinese, 
Lascars, Arabs, West Indians, and West African negroes) was 
imported as well as foreign European labour, and only those 
whose official duties took them to the seamen’s quarters in the 
East End have any idea of the difficulties which ensued. We of 
the National Committee continued to press the Government, 
and at length in 1918 in connection with the Education Bill the 
Government definitely acknowledged the need of a national 
system of sea training, and appointed a Committee ‘ to draft a 
National Scheme of Training for the Sea.’ That Committee 
reported in June 1919, but for a whole year the Government 
deferred action, and finally refused to act on the ground of expense. 
A long experience (twenty-four years) as manager of the largest 
sea-training establishment for boys of good conduct (the Exmouth) 
has convinced me that nothing but a great shipping disaster, 
coupled with the discovery that there were not sufficient A.B.’s 
to man the boats, or a great catastrophe like the war, will awaken 
the English people, and then only to a fitful interest in the pred 
to which they owe so much. 


The Devil was sick, the Devil a saint would be: 
The Devil was well, the Devil a saint was he. 


This is not the time nor the place to put forward ambitious 
plans for the future of sea training. For the present we have 
to be content if we can maintain our existing establishments. 
But we must recollect the experience of the last war, and the 
estimate in the Report of the Departmental Committee of 1918 
that there should be at first 10,000 and eventually 20,000 boys 
annually ‘in training at any one time’ to meet the needs of the 


® Sea training does not, as some people seem to think, consist in dressing up 
little boys in sailor suits and teaching them the compass and a little Swedish 
drill. It is a hard and strenuous preparation for a hard and strenuous life, in 
which, intellectual, physical, and technical training is combined with strict dis- 
cipline and religious teaching. It requires two years in a good sea-training 
establishment and two or three months in a sea-going tender to make a boy 
a sailor. It takes seven years to make a seaman. 
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Mercantile Marine alone* (Cmd. 408, page 8). Circumstances 
after all might arise in which neither Lascars nor Chinese nor 
negroes from West African or West Indian colonies would be 
available. Remember that Carthage fell because ‘she could 
not provide the crews required by both a great war navy and a 
great mercantile marine.’ The seafaring population of Great 
Britain and the Britain beyond the seas was admirable in the 
war. The best tribute to them is that paid by Admiral von 
Scheer, ‘ The worse the enemy fared, the more boldly he bore 
himself. We, unfortunately, adopted the opposite attitude.’ 
But the seaman class has fallen far below the safety mark. What 
is wanted is not only a strong Navy and a strong Mercantile 
Marine if we are to survive as a nation, but also a large maritime 
population following the sea, animated by what a great sailor 
has called ‘ sea sense.’ However, perhaps enough has been said 
to show that 98,500 men is a very small provision for the Royal 
Navy, unless it is supported by a strong reserve, and a far stronger 
sea-training system than now exists. 

Let me, then, sum up. The Great War was won by the un- 
shakable morale of the British nation as a whole, and the British 
service men in particular. The dangers now before the country 
differ in character and in degree from those which politicians are 
in the habit of recognising as good electioneering cries. 

Victory has been attained, and nominally we are at the height 
of our power. But in fact our position is one of the greatest 
difficulty and danger, both on land and at sea, at home and abroad. 
There is still a great moral reserve in the nation. There is still 
time to meet the crisis. But there is no time to be lost. The 
question is between true and false economy, between the easy 
path to moral and financial ruin and the harder task of seeing 
that the silent heroism which kept the flag flying from the 
Armada to Trafalgar and from Trafalgar to Zeebrugge was not 
in vain. The choice for the nation is in fact the choice of Hercules. 
Heaven grant it may choose aright. Otherwise there will be once 
more the vision of a great State’s agony in what seemed the time 
of triumph and again the exceeding bitter cry : 


Divum inclementia divum 
Has evertit opes sternitque a culmine Trojam. 


While history will write the epitaph in our own poet’s words : 


That England that was wont to conquer others 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 
* Just before the war a return of the seven principal sea-training establish- 


ments for boys of good conduct showed the average numbers borne. Total, 1840 
(Exmouth, 706). : 
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SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE FAMINE 


Tuis article is intended to be an unvarnished description of a 
journey across Russia, which occupied about six weeks in January 
and February of this year. Of that time I spent a fortnight in 
Moscow and ten days in the famine-stricken area of the Volga. I 
visited Russia at the instance of the ‘ Save the Children Fund,’ in 
order to investigate the conditions of the famine and its relief. 
I insisted on going, however, as an independent witness, at my 
own expense, and was only nominally attached to the Nansen 
Mission for Russian Relief. I do not in the least pretend to any 
wide authority on the affairs of the country, and I do not intend 
to inflict a book upon the public. I have been, however, a life- 
long student of Russian history and economics and visited 
the country before the war. More important is the fact that 
famine relief workers can claim one incalculable advantage over 
other visitors. They see the conditions absolutely nakedly. Any- 
thing in the shape of a carefully conducted tour at the hands of 
Soviet officials was, in our case, out of the question. I took the 
fullest advantage of my opportunities, and, being used to work 
of investigation, filled my days with intense activity when not 
compelled to wait about in Government offices. Nearly all the 
experiences herein related happened to me personally. The rest 
were told to me by my colleagues. In some cases the particulars 
are mutilated for the sake of persons concerned who are still on 
the spot. 

On leaving Riga one bids good-bye to most of the amenities 
one associates with civilisation. From that day until my return 
I enjoyed the comfort of bedclothes for only two nights, and I had 
only one bath. Nearly all my time in Russia I slept on boards, 
and had to live in my furs. On very few days had I three meals, 
and on quite a number of occasions either one or none at all. One 
lost weight rapidly, for even the meals one procured were very 
indifferent. In the famine area, naturally, all these drawbacks 
were intensified. I can recall nothing more startling to one’s 
mind than the violence of the contrast between the train de luxe 
we left at Riga and the awful train which took us thence to 
Moscow. A struggling mixture of races mobbed the carriages, 
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although all places were reserved. The corridors were feebly 
lighted with one or two candles. Any further illumination had 
to be provided by the passengers. The coaches were old, decrepit 
sleeping-cars, with every appointment torn off, and no provision 
for comfort worth mentioning. There were five persons in our 
compartment for four berths. Occasionally one could get hot 
water to make tea, but all had to carry their own food. The 
corridors were congested with luggage. The sanitary and wash- 
ing arrangements were unspeakably bad, and had to be used 
indiscriminately by men, women, and children. At wayside 
stations crude food was sometimes procurable, and I saw no 
evidences of extreme hunger on that side of Moscow. 

We arrived a day late on what should have been a thirty-six 
hours’ journey. Owing to the non-delivery of a telegram—all 
messages take several days in transit—I was not met at the 
station, and my first experience was to be driven at break-neck 
speed through the city in a Red lorry by some friendly soldiers. 
At last I was established in one of the fifty-seven ‘ Soviet Homes ’ 
scattered throughout Moscow. These comprise former hotels 
and princely houses owned by the old bourgeoisie. My bedroom 
was a magnificent salon opening on to a marble staircase. All 
appointments of value had disappeared except a few pieces of 
heavy furniture. There were no carpets on the floor, but the 
place was clean, and I had not to complain of some of the experi- 
ences that happened to my colleagues. The ‘ bed’ was of boards 
roughly thrown together. The heating arrangements were almost 
negligible, and one of the things one dreaded was to return at 
night to chilly quarters with an outside temperature of 16 to 20 
degrees of frost. 

I had to provide my own food, and even hot water was only 
obtainable with difficulty. When I asked the ‘commandant ’ 
to send me hot water at eight in the morning he was very shocked. 
I soon discovered that nobody dreams of real activity, even in 
Government offices, much before eleven. No food of any sort 
was provided, and I was even prevented from sending the maid 
to buy bread. The German Red Cross, in whose quarters the 
Nansen Mission was established, was kind enough to provide us 
with lunch every day, though oftener than not it was inconvenient 
to get there in time. The only provision made for us by the 
Soviet was that of an evening meal at a palatial mansion once 
owned by the ‘ sugar king ’ of Russia. This house was practically 
intact and most gorgeously furnished. There were lodged a few 
of the chief relief officials of foreign organisations, a few prominent 
Soviet officials—M. Litvinoff amongst them—and visiting Soviet 
ambassadors from foreign capitals. I was courteously offered a 
room in this place, but preferred the splendid squalor of my salon 


* 
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to the strained atmosphere and Sovietised conversation of the 
only comfortable ‘ Soviet Home.’ 

While dining there one evening I heard first-hand of an 
incident both piquant and significant in its illumination of Bol- 
shevik policy. One of the smaller relief delegations was that 
sent by the ‘Second International,’ whose headquarters are at 
Amsterdam. This organisation is contemptuously referred to 
by the Bolsheviks as ‘The Yellow International,’ in contra- 
distinction to the ‘ Third,’ or ‘ Red,’ International of Moscow. 
Several of its delegates, of various nationalities, arrived while I 
was there. They had been summarily turned out of their train 
not far from the frontier with no accommodation and no food. 
The Soviet officials would not even allow them to take some of 
the food from the relief trucks which they were convoying. It 
took them several days to extricate themselves from this highly 
uncomfortable predicament, which naturally made them furious. 
They were then kept a week in Moscow without being received 
by the appropriate commissar, to whom they ultimately de- 
spatched a strong ultimatum. He sent for them while I was in 
conversation with them. Widely different was the treatment 
meted out to us. Anyone attached to the Nansen Mission, or to 
the British or American organisations, was sure of every courtesy 
and attention. The whole time I was in Russia I was treated 
with every consideration by Government officials. The discrep- 
ancy between this fact and the disgraceful treatment of the 
Amsterdam delegates is capable of ready explanation. The 
‘ Yellow’ International is Menshevik, or Moderate Socialist, in 
character. It is therefore suspected of propaganda against the 
Bolsheviks. I am quite sure that these suspicions are groundless, 
but the vials of doctrinaire wrath are always poured lavishly upon 
the first cousins in the faith. We were not suspected of propaganda, 
partly because we were most directly enrolled under the Nansen 
Agreement, but mainly because we had obviously no political 
connections and were frankly bourgeois in quality. 

The attitude of the Soviet towards the Nansen organisation 
has its own significance. I found it much more concerned, in 
Moscow, with the fact that Dr. Nansen had spoken highly of the 
Soviet arrangements for the famine and bitterly criticised foreign 
Governments for their apathy than it was with the actual figures 
of achievement in relief work. One official after another reminded 
me that the Nansen Mission was the only one which had received 
the thanks of the All-Russian Soviet Congress. I retorted that 
it was also the only one that had so far not fed a single Russian 
man, woman, or child. I believe I am making this fact public for 
the first time, and I do so with much reluctance. For Dr. Nansen’s 
magnificent inspirational work I have the highest admiration. 
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He does not run the actual administration of his Mission in 
Moscow, so that I cannot be accused of maligning him. But it is 
only fair to tell the public who is doing the real hard work in 
Russia. It is certainly not the Nansen Mission, which is a most 
inefficient organisation, and actually impedes the work of the 
only two bodies which have units in the field. These are the 
‘Save the Children Fund’ and the Society of Friends, both of 
whose organisations are splendidly efficient. 

. As an example of international co-operation I regret to regard 
the Nansen Mission as a complete failure, so far as the performance 
of its main objective is concerned. 

While I am on this subject I should add that Dr. Nansen’s 
statement that the famine area was ravaged by the White armies 
is not correct. Neither Denikin nor Wrangel nor Koltchak 
ever crossed the famine area, as I had no difficulty in discovering 
on the spot. Only Koltchak touched the fringe of the area, and 
the evidences of his presence were still visible. As to the main 
cause of the famine there is considerable dispute, but no amount 
of verbal quibbling can dispose of the actual figures collected 
in the villages by Sir Benjamin Robertson and myself as to the 
requisitioning of food by the Soviet for the Red army. Reference 
to the printed report of Sir B. Robertson, with whom I travelled 
a considerable distance, will show how extensive was this com- 
mandeering. In 1918, before the first big requisition, there was 
no shortage. In 1919, after the requisition, there was still no 
serious shortage, but a considerable falling-off in cultivation, as 
the peasants refused to grow more than enough for their own needs. 
The 1920 requisition was more searching, but naturally less 
fruitful. The sowing that year was only 50 per cent. of that 
of 1919, while 1921 was only 70 per cent. of that 50 per cent. 
There are, of course, several factors in the famine situation. 
Doubtless we may begin with some centuries of Czarist misrule. 
The breakdown of transport during the war, and the ensuing 
civil disruption and economic chaos of the revolution, and finally 
the drought, must be reckoned in. The weight to be attached to 
each factor is not capable of nice estimation and will vary with 
each man’s partisanship and judgment. Discussing it on the 
spot, I found everybody engaged in relief work, and the peasants 
themselves convinced that the requisitions were the main cause 
of the famine and the drought was the final blow to a wretched 
peasantry. The main point is that the requisitions took away 
the margin of safety to which the peasants were accustomed, 
not to speak of their complete abolition of the surplus for export. 
Nothing, however, could be more inhuman than to refuse relief 
because of these facts. The peasants are the victims, not the 
high priests, of Communism. To re-establish them on a basis of 
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economic self-sufficiency is more than an act of human charity. 
It is the necessary commencement of any process of reconstruction 
in Russia, and, I believe, would be the prelude to a political 
stabilisation based upon something other than force. Nor is it 
too much to say that it would be a great contributory factor to 
the restoration of the economy of Europe. 

In the meantime the condition of the peasantry in the Volga 
region is pitiable in the extreme. We have had enough of horrors, 
and I will not fill my space with them. Suffice it to say that we 
saw daily sights which rival in horror the most imaginative 
pictures of hell itself. Typhus, cold, and famine are the triple 
destroyers of millions of Russian lives. The heart almost burst 
under the constant strain upon the deepest emotions, until there 
formed around it that husk of false callousness that is Nature’s 
compensatory provision for self-preservation. The famine is 
wiping out millions of Russia’s finest types of peasant. The best 
of these are undoubtedly those of the so-called German colony 
south of the Volga. This colony was settled about two centuries 
ago, and is a remarkable survival of racial efficiency. I talked 
to many of the survivors and found that the region has been almost 
cleared of inhabitants. They were trebly unfortunate, since 
many were victimised early in the war as being of Teutonic 
origin ; the Bolsheviks were the next to visit them, with heavy 
requisitions, and finally Red troops savagely sacked the province 
after a futile rising against the requisition. 

The mortality, both of human beings and stock, is simply 
frightful. In one village the population is half what it was in 
1914. In another there are only twenty-five horses left out of 
400. Very seldom did we find more than one-fourth of the animals 
surviving. This makes the problem of relief an even graver 
business, and the melting of the snows will greatly complicate 
the work of the British and American organisations. Even on 
the railway lines the mortality among the staff was most serious. 
Often our engine-driver had to be removed suffering from typhus. 

One is frequently asked what is the real attitude and policy 
of the Soviet Government towards the famine. I can say without 
hesitation that a very inefficient Government is doing its best 
to further the work of relief by foreign organisations with a very 
poor instrument—the transport system of Russia. Moreover, 
there is no leakage of food worth mentioning. I examined the 
records and books most carefully, and I found, as did Sir B. 
Robertson, the leakage to be negligible. The share taken by the 
Soviet in relief work amounts to the provision of all transport, 
seed grain for the coming spring, and a certain number of rations, 
chiefly for adults. These rations are invariably bad—wretchedly 
thin soup and black bread of varying degrees of awfulness. By 
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far the greater part of the relief is furnished by British and 
American administrations. The Americans are now feeding 
several millions, and will probably be feeding ten to twelve millions 
very soon. The British account for only 350,000 children and 
100,000 adults. The difference is accounted for by the American 
Government vote of 4,000,000/. Their organisation in the field 
is admirable in every way. 

An American official told me of something that was published 
in the Soviet Government newspaper while I was there which 
greatly enraged all the famine workers. It was a doggerel poem 
called John Hungerman. It pictured a starving peasant arriving 
at a wayside station to find a train drawn up at the platform. 
In a luxurious international car sat a group of foreigners clicking 
their typewriters and making plans. John Hungerman asked 
them for a scrap to eat; but they were too busy clicking their 
typewriters and making their plans, and told him to go away. 
Nothing more disgusting could be imagined than this official 
countenancing of a disgraceful slander on a band of workers, 
every one of whom is a hero, working against unimaginable odds 
in the finest effort of human charity ever undertaken. But the 
Soviet cares far more about feeding the political animosities of 
its supporters with the filthy food they ask for than for telling 
the truth and giving the bourgeois foreigner and his Government 
the credit for their magnificent work. 

From the Soviet headquarters in Moscow to the small villages 
there is an ascending order of efficiency. The local committees 
are mostly very good, but the Government departments in 
Moscow are extremely incompetent. The amount of red tape 
and the multiplicity of futile regulations is even greater than it 
was under the Czarist régime. It is difficult to ensure that even 
the simplest departmental business will be carried out. I was 
sent by the authorities to catch my train to Saratov no less than 
five times without result. Finally the truck was attached to the 
wrong train and went off empty. Russia is the land of broken 
promise. The Russian will promise anything on the slightest 
provocation. Given even a modest degree of competence, the 
transport and other arrangements, bad though the conditions 
are, could be vastly improved. Further, in other respects Soviet 
inefficiency is glaring. Hospital and refugee accommodation, for 
example, is disgracefully bad in most places. It took me all day 
to find a bed in Moscow for a typhus-stricken famine officer whom 
I brought up from the field. At last the German Red Cross found 
us a very poor bed in a badly-equipped ward. The Soviet does 
not seem to get down to practical details of hygiene. Its Ministry 
of Health spends a great deal of energy on showy activities, but 
I saw no evidence of solid work in the very places it was most 
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needed. The medical and nursing staffs were also seldom com- 
petent. There are some splendid exceptions, of course, but the 
best doctors are either killed or have fled, or are recruited for the 
Red army. In passing I may mention an amusing case of Com- 
munist extremism. In a certain hospital I visited the caretaker 
had become chairman of the board as a natural step in prole- 
tarian evolution. He decreed that everybody must take his turn 
now at sweeping and other menial work, not excepting the 
doctor. The latter undertook his new tasks without demur until 
one day an operation was to be performed and the caretaker bade 
him do it. ‘ No,’ said the doctor, ‘ everyone must take his turn 
at operations,’ and he invited the caretaker to do it. The end of 
a long struggle was the complete capitulation of the caretaker. 

This incident might give the impression that the Soviet form 
of control really operates throughout the social structure. I 
found, by many inquiries, that this is not really so. In the 
villages the Soviets are very much the same as the old village 
councils, with the significant exception that the Government now 
generally clothes one man with effective authority, so that the 
communes are no longer so democratic as they undoubtedly were. 
I was interested to discover what had happened in regard to con- 
trol in industries. I found that State administrations, such as the 
railways, are no more run by the Soviets than they were under the 
Czar. The heads of the various departments are really in com- 
mand, and the only approach to industrial democracy I could 
find was something like a system of shop stewards, on very much 
the English plan. But in no sense have the workmen control of 
their industry. The same is true of the few private factories that 
have resumed operations. There is very little production going 
on in Russia, but such as there is runs on much the same lines of 
organisation as in ordinary capitalistic countries. 

Broadly speaking, the economic policy of the Bolsheviks has 
been almost completely reversed. I witnessed a stage in a kind 
of devolution from Communism to private enterprise, a reversal 
of the Marxian formula of catastrophic revolution ending in the 
Socialist State. Six months ago the Soviet passed a decree 
allowing the resumption of private trading and manufacturing. 
After a period of hesitation the old economic life began to revive, 
particularly in Moscow. Day after day I saw new shops and 
cafés arising. They had not so very much to show in most cases, 
and very few restaurants had good food. But there is the astonish- 
ing resurrection going on, and I believe that nothing now can stop 
it, though it will be years before anything like economic recovery 
comes to Russia. I inquired as to the reopening of factories, 
and was told that there the signs of revival are far fewer owing 
to lack of raw materials and credit. The goods exposed in the 
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shops are almost entirely old stock saved from the looting period. 
I did not see a single freight train on my journeys, and it is certain 
that the volume of foreign trade is exceedingly small. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary feature of economic life in 
Soviet Russia centres in the currency. When I reached Moscow 
I received 1,250,000 roubles to the pound. About a month later 
I received two millions to the pound, and the rate still showed an 
upward tendency. In much the same period the price of black 
bread rose seven-fold, entailing untold hardship upon an already 
hungry people. Those not receiving Government wages or 
rations must fend for themselves, for all public rationing was given 
up many months ago. The Soviet no longer pretends to feed 
the people. At any distance from its headquarters it also largely 
fails to feed its own officials. Where we utilised the services of 
such men we found it paid us to feed them ourselves. But this 
failure entails severest hardship upon individuals. I came across 
a case of a man repairing a building under forced labour. He 
had two days’ rations, and had been at the spot seven days. 
He could not persuade anybody to share with him, and the poor 
wretch would be arrested by an official near him if he left his job 
without orders. That such awful callousness is characteristic 
of the Soviet, quite apart from any atrocities, cannot be denied. 

I passed through a place where two trucks full of workmen 
‘mobilised ’ for forced labour had been held up for a fortnight. 
The men had had no food for three days. At another place were 
the relics of burnt-out waggons, where thirty prisoners similarly 
mobilised had been burnt to death. They had been locked in 
for punishment, without food. I met a student of twenty in 
charge of a big refugee home which he had reorganised with 
amazing skill. As head of the ‘ English kitchen’ he had been 
receiving good rations. As head of the Soviet home he had 
received neither rations nor pay for three months. 

To return for a moment to the currency. One drops the word 
‘thousand’ in bargaining with a sledge-driver or a shopman. 
An ordinary cab-fare is 50,000 roubles—sixpence. A large loaf 
of bread costs 80,000. For four yards of bad silk I paid 6,000,000 
roubles—a little over 3/. 10s. that day. A pair of snow-boots cost 
3,000,000 roubles. The most interesting fact about the currency 
is the exchange rate offered by the Soviet. In the street, or sub 
rosa—and quite illegally—one could always get the current rates 
as quoted above. But the Soviet banks would only give round 
about 900,000 roubles to the pound—half their real value. I was 
wrongly advised to take only a moderate amount of cash and. for 
the rest use my cheque-book. A Soviet Minister assured me 
on the way that that was good advice. But I discovered that I 
would be taxed at least 50 per cent. on every cheque I cashed. 
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It is sheer brazenness on the part of the Soviet Government that 
enables them to carry off this fraud. Its worst feature is the fact 
that all the foreign missions are compelled to change their money 
at this exorbitant discount. To my astonishment I discovered 
that even the British Commercial Mission in Moscow is not allowed 
to bring English money into Russia or to cash drafts except under 
this disgraceful scheme. 

The conditions of life or the old intelligentsia remain extremely 
hard. I came across many of them starving in Moscow, while in 
the famine area they are the least favoured of all applicants for 
relief if Communist officials are concerned. I also saw a great 
many standing day by day in the big open market-places selling 
their last trinkets for bread. On their fingers and wrists and 
attached to their persons were rings, watches, bracelets, cups, and 
ornaments. Speculative buyers walked up and down the rows 
of sellers bargaining. It was a pitiful sight. Most of the sellers 
had obviously been well off and were cultured persons. In the 
streets I found that many women sweeping snow were members 
of the old aristocracy. Everywhere one heard stories, straight 
from the lips of the sufferers, of the Red Terror similar to those 
that have been recounted in so many places. 

Of education I cannot say much, because most of the 
schools I saw were not operating, but were being used as 
soup-kitchens. I heard the usual things about Soviet efforts to 
open new schools and to establish Communist boarding-schools. 
One interesting and distinctive educational scheme is the use 
of the hoardings for newspapers and other descriptive matter. 
One saw continually a big poster with the single word, in Russian, 
for ‘louse’ at its head. Beneath this was a doggerel rhyme 
setting forth the dangers from such vermin and how to avoid 
them or cure the evil results. Such propaganda is eminently 
desirable. Close by it I saw, in one instance, a poster of a very 
different kind. It stated that a certain woman of the street 
would be tried at a certain place and time for infecting a soldier 
of the Red army. The names of judge and advocates were given, 
and the announcement closed with a statement as to where and 
for how much tickets could be purchased. No wonder people 
find it difficult to understand the mentality of the Russian type. 

The Bolsheviks continue to maintain the theatre and similar 
amusements with great care. I attended the Russian Ballet 
twice, the Opera and other theatres, and found them admirable. 
The performers receive high salaries and appear contented. 
Nevertheless, Moscow is a terribly dull city. It has none of its 
old gaiety. The people’s faces are grimly set, and seldom did 
one see a smile or hear a laugh. I should say Moscow is the 
safest and the dullest city in Europe. It is like a dilapidated 
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boarding-house of third-rate quality that was once a great mansion. 
Everything is in disrepair. But it is safe, certainly. The people 
are cowed. Even petty theft often means death to the thief. 

I was particularly anxious to find out something about 
religious life and the position of the Orthodox Church. I attended 
services in the great cathedrals in Moscow during the solemn 
festivals of Christmas and New Year. They were thronged with 
devout worshippers, and the choirs were as fine as ever. The 
people cross themselves near churches as before. Opposite the 
most famous shrine in all Russia, just outside the Kremlin, is the 
tablet bearing the notorious inscription ‘ Religion is the opium 
of the people,’ purposely placed at that spot by the Reds. I used 
to stand and watch the people pass this shrine, and I noticed that 
a very large proportion of them crossed themselves as of old. 
The monasteries, with the exception of those looted or destroyed, 
are functioning much as before. The village priests are now un- 
molested, and two of them told me they had been very little 
persecuted. Religion, far from being destroyed, is probably a 
stronger force than ever in Russian life. 

One is often asked whether the Bolsheviks will remain in 
power. I think they will, at least for a very long time. They have 
the Red army and its rations, and no other party has anything. 
Nothing could, to my mind, be more futile than foreign interven- 
tion, and few things have been more disastrous to Europe. 
Another reason why the Bolsheviks will remain in power is that 
their policy is that of steady strategic retreat. Hardly any of 
their Communism is in practice. They have failed to nationalise 
either land or industry, and have restored private enterprise. 
They govern by oligarchic and bureaucratic methods. They are 
introducing the commercial laws and judicial procedure of 
capitalist countries. When these facts are put to them they 
reply that, while they are true, the Soviet is still composed solely 
of Communists, and the new policy is simply another way to Com- 
munism. I suggested that that was a pretty story to spin to 
foreign capitalists whom they were inviting into their parlour to 
talk business. I feel convinced, however, that they will fail to 
check the renewal of private enterprise, and that it will gradually 
transform the condition of Russia politically and economically. 


MEREDITH ATKINSON. 





WIRELESS PROGRESS AND THE EMPIRE 
CHAIN 


THE British Empire has fallen behind other great nations of the 
world in wireless telegraphy, and there is no immediate prospect 
of progress. Vacillation in policy, from boldness to timidity, with 
spells of inaction, failure on the part of the Post Office to carry on 
a new industrial enterprise with businesslike ability, and generally 
a lack of foresight, combined with other factors, have brought 
about this unfortunate situation. Owing to proposed action by 
overseas Dominions, it looks at the present time as if wireless 
telegraphy, instead of being a new unifying bond of Empire, will 
lead to sectional systems. 

Policy in wireless has been changed and chopped about ; 
schemes have been proposed and scrapped ; discussions, investi- 
gations and litigation, have all had the effect of postponing the 
All-Red Wireless Chain. The result is that the Empire, which, 
because of its needs, should have been the first great nation to 
establish a world system of wireless, is the most backward in 
putting to practical use this new and indispensable means of 
communication over the vast spaces of the globe. There is no 
prospect that the hopes of the Imperial Premiers expressed eleven 
years ago will be fulfilled in the near future, or that we shall ever 
possess a British State-owned wireless system. Never was there 
a more deplorable example of lost opportunities. 

This failure of Empire wireless is a long story. In 1911 the 
Imperial Conference affirmed that the ‘ great importance of wire- 
less telegraphy for social, commercial and defensive purposes 
renders it desirable that a chain of British State-owned wireless 
stations should be established within the Empire ’—a resolution 
which the Postmaster-General of the day endorsed as a matter of 
urgency. Six stations were proposed as a beginning : in England, 
Cyprus, Aden, Bombay, Singapore, and Western Australia. 
Other linking-up lines were contemplated but were not planned. 
That was eleven years ago, and the only station in the Imperial 
Chain which is in operation to-day, although not yet working 
smoothly, is one recently opened at Leafield, Oxfordshire. 

Following upon the discussion at the Imperial Conference of 
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IgII, a scheme was prepared. Two years later a contract was 
entered into with the English Marconi Company for the erection 
of six stations in the Chain with some modifications of the original 
plan. Egypt was selected as the first wireless junction instead 
of Cyprus. The Marconi Company was to design, build, and 
equip the stations which were to be operated by the Post Office. 
This division of responsibility was sound policy. The Marconi 
Company was to receive 10 per cent. of the gross receipts as its 
remuneration for the use of its patents—as it possessed then, and 
still holds, the most valuable world patents in connection with 
wireless. The company began the erection of stations at Leafield, 
at Cairo, and at Poona. At that time wireless was in a more 
experimental stage than it is to-day. Commun‘cation over 
distances extending beyond 2,000 miles was extremely uncertain. 
The German Telefunken Company had made most progress in 
long distance telegraphy, and was communicating fairly con- 
tinuously with the United States, and had projected an ambitious 
scheme of world wireless. 

The construction of the British stations continued after the 
war began until December 1914, when the Government suddenly 
cancelled the contract with the Marconi Company, the reason 
assigned being the changed circumstances brought about by the 
war. These circumstances should really have been a reason for 
expediting the completion of the stations and for extending wire- 
less. In France, Italy and the United States the war acted as a 
stimulus for progress, and notable advances were made in these 
countries in long distance transmission. 

During the war wireless was developed in England in con- 
nection with the Navy and with the Army, and for war purposes 
reached a high state of efficiency. The Marconi Company co- 
operated with the Admiralty in naval wireless, building many 
new stations and intercepting wireless messages radiated from 
Germany and other countries, extracts from which were pub- 
lished, while the whole text gave valuable information to the 
Government. 

While the British Government marked time, Germany, which 
had to depend on wireless, established daily services with Spain, 
Togoland—until its station was captured—and thence to South 
Africa, with the United States until it came into the war, and its 
war messages were picked up in the Near East, in India and 
China. Italy and France constructed their first long range 
stations during the war and in consequence of war conditions. 
The stress of war led to striking advances. New inventions were 
developed, and the progress made in wireless telegraphy was 
almost equal to the progress in aviation. 

No move was made in England to reconsider a wireless system 
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for the Empire until a year after the Armistice, when Lord Milner 
appointed the Imperial Wireless Telegraphy Committee, of which 
Sir Henry Norman was Chairman. That committee reported 
in June 1920, recommending an Empire Wireless Chain, and 
expert commissioners were appointed to prepare plans for the 
stations. The scheme was discussed by the Imperial Conference 
Communications Committee in May 1921, which practically 
adopted it, although it was not binding on the Dominions and 
on India, while Australia reserved to itself freedom of action. 

All this time, ever since 1911, the overseas communities were 
eager to get on with wireless and were impatient at the delays 
for which the Home Government was responsible. The extreme 
congestion of the cables added to the urgency of the demands. 
News services at a time when Empire needs made it imperative 
that communications should be speedy and adequate were 
hampered and limited. China was getting quicker and fuller 
news from Europe than was Australia. 

Organisations representing the newspaper Press all over the 
Empire at numerous meetings insisted on the urgency of wireless 
as a means of supplementing the expensive and inadequate cable 
services. The lack of a good service of British news is in itself 
detrimental to Empire interests, and in the case of some Domi- 
nions the distribution of news which is not of British origin and 
is sent through non-British channels may tend to create an atmo- 
sphere of indifference to the common interests of the Empire. It 
is just as necessary for cheap, rapid and adequate means of 
communication to be established between various units of the 
Empire as it is for each to be brought into closer touch with 
England. To the loss which we suffer from the absence of adequate 
facilities must be added the misunderstandings created and the 
mischief done in British Dominions and in foreign countries by 
the circulation of non-British news. Take an illustration from 
India. During the war German war news reached India by 
wireless several days before news came from England by cable. 
The first news which the people of India therefore got of the war 
was false news, and no one can estimate the effect which it pro- 
duced, as the influence of first impressions can never be wholly 
counteracted by a belated accurate version. We suffer similar 
disadvantages in India to-day. Lord Northcliffe during his 
world. tour studied, with his keen perception concerning things 
that matter, this question of the inadequacy of British news in 
the overseas Press, and he specially emphasised the urgent needs 
of India. He pointed out that the home news which reaches India 
is meagre and stale. Press messages are delayed for days through 
congestion on the cables unless they are sent at the exorbitant 
rate of 5s. per word. In the one case events may have changed, 
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which makes comments out of date, or the 5s. per word despatches, 
by their extreme brevity, may be misleading. The Government 
of India recognised the danger of this parlous state of things, and 
requested the Home Government two years ago to establish a 
direct wireless service. The problem was admirably summed up 
by The Times, commenting on Lord Northcliffe’s message on 
this subject, when it said : 


With an efficient wireless service to\ relieve the cable system, there 
would be a reasonable chance of securing a news service for India that 
would both help the native reader to appreciate the problems that face the 
peoples and preserve a useful tie between the Anglo-Indian and ‘ home.’ 


In the meantime German and French wireless services reach 
India, and propaganda matter gets into the Press. That a news 
service can be carried on with regularity and efficiency between 
England and India was demonstrated this year, when daily 
despatches of about 200 words were sent from the Marconi station 
at Carnarvon: to the Pioneer of Allahabad, the editor of which 
paper was satisfied with the service; it meant a saving of from 
one to three days compared with the cable. It was only, however, 
a demonstration. The Carnarvon station is specially adapted 
for sending messages westward, and, moreover, the Marconi 
Company has not a licence from the Post Office to communicate 
with the overseas Dominions, a sphere which the Post Office 
reserves exclusively to itself, without however filling it. 

The British Government has not yet awakened to the pro- 
digious part which wireless telegraphy is playing in the distribu- 
tion of propaganda. The transmission of wireless requires 
powerful and costly stations and the employment of highly skilled 
experts. It is expensive and difficult. But it is simple to pick 
up wireless ; small stations only are needed ; the news is cheap : 
it is free to all who care to intercept the messages. Thus we 
find Greek daily newspdpers combining to get a cheap foreign 
news service. Newspapers in the Balkans, in the Near East, in 
Egypt and in other countries use wireless circulated by German, 
French and Italian stations—only to a; small extent by English 
stations, as they are unequal to their_long range competitors. 
Chinese papers—and there are now 800 daily papers in China— 
receive French, German and American news from Chinese wireless 
Government stations; South American States help themselves 
to any wireless which comes along, including messages from 
Bordeaux and Nauen. These world wireless services, besides 
giving ordinary news, contain propaganda matter for helping 
trade and influencing public opinion; propaganda is always 
most telling when it is subtly woven into some bit of news of the 
day. Wherever Lord Northcliffe went during his tour he was 
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never out of reach of wireless—from Germany. All the news 
propaganda is, he said, ‘ hungrily absorbed by vernacular writers 
in all Far Eastern countries, where countless wireless stations 
now exist.’ In fact, the wireless systems now operating in 
Germany, France and America encircle the globe, and the news is 
at the disposal of any station or any ship which cares to intercept 
it. {The German wireless Press not only circulates one-sided 
news or news about German trade interests, but also puts its 
own complexion on English news. 

At present we are unable to counteract this powerful competi- 
tion. No English stations have the same range as the high- 
powered installations of Germany, France, and the United 
States, and the Foreign Office news service is colourless and 
ineffective. 

The state of wireless progress to-day judged by results shows 
world systems coming into operation, more and more powerful 
stations being built, greater distances bridged, and new vested 
interests created. Great Britain remains almost a_ helpless 
onlooker, lagging behind like a third-rate Power, losing prestige 
and influence. While we plan and execute slowly other nations 
act. France, which took over the powerful American-built station 
near Bordeaux—the latest word two years ago in long distance 
transmission—is erecting a series of colossal stations at St. Assize, 
near Paris, to conduct a commercial traffic with the French 
colonies, and to carry on business with such far distant places as 
the Argentine, China and Japan. France possesses in the Eiffel 
Tower, Nancy, Lyons, Bordeaux, and St. Assize, a series of 
stations each more powerful than the other, which places it many 
years ahead of the British Empire. Germany since the war has 
made additions to the Nauen and Eilvese stations and is in 
possession of a system of world range. American correspondents 
in France and Germany use wireless very largely for sending 
news to newspapers in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 

In November last President Harding sent a message round the 
globe from the large and powerful station erected in Long Island, 
so that every wireless station in the world picked it up, ‘ a marvel- 
lous scientific and technical achievement.’ Italy is also ahead of 
England. Mr. Elwell, the well-known wireless engineer, states 
that good communication is obtained between Rome and the 
United States, a distance of 4300 miles, with the arc system, 
but the Italian Government is not satisfied with the results, as 
it is reconstructing its Coltano station for transatlantic service. 
He also states that Rome handles a remunerative traffic with 
Stockholm, Bucharest, Constantinople and Massowah, and in 
addition gives regular telephonic transmission to the ships of the 
Italian Navy over a range of 1000 miles. Japan is also entering 
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the wireless business on a big scale, so that the British Empire 
has the poorest service, and England is side-tracked in the great 
wireless highways of the world. ed 

Nothing could better illustrate how rapidly wireless telegraphy 
changes by new inventions than the contrast between the opinions 
expressed in the Norman report, issued in June 1920, and the 
state of the science to-day. A non-expert, without technical or 
practical knowledge, is puzzled to reconcile the systems advocated 
in that report. It laid down as a fundamental condition that the 
wireless chain should be on the two-step principle with links 2000 
miles in length, as that was the only policy which would be com- 
mercially successful. Then came estimates that the commercial 
system recommended was to begin by losing 100,000/. a year— 
63,0001. of which would fall on the Imperial Government— a 
small price to pay for the aid to commerce, to social intercourse, 
and to national defence throughout the Empire.’ The British 
loss would be greater were some of the Dominions to fall out of 
the system. 

The Committee investigated all systems of wireless, so far as 
they obtained evidence which was not exhaustive, in regard to 
long distance transmission. They stated that ‘the arc system 
is thoroughly well established and proved for long range wire- 
less communication.’ It had many advantages, including sim- 
plicity in design and absence of patents; also ‘it is easy to 
operate, and its results are known.’ They recommended the 
adoption of the thermionic valve system for the 2000-mile stages, 
but for longer distances, say from England to India, if attempted 
then, ‘the arc system would unquestionably be chosen.’ But 
they approved of equipping the Leafield and Cairo stations—a 
2000-mile range—with the arc, which was more suitable for long 
distance, while they wanted a valve station erected for communi- 
cation with Canada. 

The Committee appointed a commission of three experts—Dr. 
W. H. Eccles, Professor Turner, King’s College, Cambridge, and 
Mr. E. H. Shaughnessy, the Post Office wireless engineer—to pre- 
pare plans for the stations ; and their report, issued recently, makes 
an advance on the Norman recommendations. In the first place, 
the Committee recommend the adoption of the thermionic valve 
plant for all the chain one-step stations, and they admit the 
practicability of carrying messages over long distances. They 
had a practical demonstration of communicating between England 
and Australia given by the Marconi Company, which they admit 
‘has been very active recently in developing long distance wire- 
less by means of thermionic valves. In November last the Com- 
mission witnessed the trial of the largest thermionic set yet con- 
structed at Carnarvon, which was very successful, including 
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the transmission of messages across the Atlantic to Australia 
and India.’ 

The Marconi Company got short shrift from the Norman Com- 
mittee. The Company declined to give evidence, but produced a 
most comprehensive scheme of Empire and world wireless. The 
Committee made a detailed analysis of the scheme, dismissing it 
finally as altogether exaggerated and impracticable, holding that 
the Company could not fulfil its undertakings and would involve 
itself in very heavy loss, which, however, would have been at its 
own risk, which need not have concerned the Government. 
Neither the War Office nor the Air Ministry was consulted. 

Now the wireless expert Commissioners’ report not only proves 
that at any rate some of the proposals made by the Marconi 
Company were sound, but they recommend that that company be 
invited to tender for the supply of thermionic valve plant and 
equipment for the Imperial Chain. 

The whole contention, which the Prime Minister of Australia 
fought tenaciously, that direct communication between England 
and the Dominions was impossible, has gone by the board. 
When I gave evidence before the Committee of the Imperial 
Conference in May last year, and pointed out that French and 
German stations were sending news messages with fair regularity 
for long distances up to 10,000 miles or more, and that these 
messages were published, I was contradicted by officials, who 
held the opinion that these long distances were accidental flukes, 
only possible at odd moments, or seconds, when the atmospherics 
were favourable. I began to wonder why France should waste 
millions in the erection of high power wireless toys as scientific 
luxuries, and why Germany, still more impoverished, should be 
short-sighted enough to set up machinery at immense cost which 
would not work, or that the Radio Corporation of America, 
backed by the General Electric Company—one of the strongest 
undertakings in the United States—should foolishly lose millions 
beating the air. Mr. Hughes was not convinced by the official 
and semi-official attitude, but insistedjthat messages were being 
received in Australia, and that it was possible, atmospherics or 
no atmospherics, to communicate daily both ways between 
England and Australia. 

With further investigation has come enlightenment, and the 
report of the Expert Commission goes a long way to concede that 
Mr. Hughes was right. Dr. Eccles says: 

It should be emphasised that during portions of each day much of the 
Imperial strategic, official and news traffic could be carried on by direct 
communication between any pair of principal centres, the intermediate 
stations being omitted ; but the intermediate stations would be necessary 
for relay work during the less clear portions of the day, and also for handling 
their own traffic. The news messages transmitted from the principal 
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centres could be received at many stations in the Empire, for example, in 
New Zealand, at the cost of an inexpensive addition to their existing 
receiving equipment. Foreign stations in many parts of the world would 
be able to pick up news and propaganda from one or other of the principal 
centres. 


In the meantime the Dominions have been losing patience in 
consequence of the delay and also losing confidence in the British 
Post Office. The Australian Government is now considering a 
proposal submitted by a company affiliated with the Marconi 
Company for setting up a direct wireless service between Australia 
and England and other parts of the Empire, and also an internal 
network covering the whole vast Commonwealth. Under the 
scheme the Australian Government will supply just over half 
the capital and obtain control without further risk, while it will 
save the loss now incurred in coastal services. The scheme has 
been approved by the Commonwealth Parliament,and a committee 
of the House are now considering it. 

The Marconi Company has made an offer to the South African 
Government to construct at its own cost within eighteen months 
stations capable of communicating with Great Britain, and alter- 
natively to build and conduct the stations on joint account. 
The proposal is supported by the South African Press, which is 
eager to obtain supplementary news from England. 

Lord Chelmsford two years ago informed the Imperial Govern- 
ment that India wanted direct wireless communication with 
England, but was not prepared to make it a State enterprise. 
Now an Indian company, having the support of national 
interests and Marconi co-operation, has made a proposal to the 
Indian Government on the lines of that submitted to the Union 
Government. In each case the companies shoulder the risk and 
will send messages at one-third less than cable rates. Canada 
has never been brought into the Imperial Chain, having adopted 
its own scheme of co-operation. 

In view of the discretion left to the Dominions, it is highly 
probable that one or more of them will break away from the 
proposed Empire Chain while acting in harmony with all parts 
of the Empire and set up their own wireless systems. 

No one need be surprised that the Dominions, anxious to get 
better means of communication, impatient at the delays of the 
Home Government and the bungling of the Post Office, should 
desire to act on their own initiative. The Post Office has dis- 
appointed the partisans of State ownership by its failure to seize 
its opportunities and by its lack of administrative capacity. 
Since the Government dismissed the Marconi Company without 
notice the directors of that corporation, with its international 
alliances, have not been idle. It has obtained the monopoly for 
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the British Empire of all the recent wireless patents, without the 
use of which the Empire Chain can never be efficiently equipped, 
and not only of existing patents: it has secured the rights in 
future patents which may originate in France, Germany and 
America belonging to companies which carry on at great cost 
departments of research and invention. It is evident that the 
Post Office if it proceeds with its scheme must come to terms 
with the Marconi Company. 

Another weakness in the case of the Post Office arises from 
its short-sighted policy and its antiquated and unbusinesslike 
methods. It does not see ahead, although it is painfully optimistic. 
It keeps up a supreme confidence in its own capacity to fulfil its 
undertakings in spite of repeated failures to live up to its pro- 
mises. The public, for instance, were informed in March 1921 
that the first link in the Empire Chain, from Leafield to Cairo, 
would be finished early last summer. Leafield was to be ready 
in May. It was not opened until the autumn, and is not yet 
working smoothly. The station is equipped with the arc system 
of transmission, which is in a state of obsolescence and should, 
according to the recent report of the Commission of experts, be 
supplemented by more modern methods. Technically Leafield 
is giving a bad account of itself; its many and disturbing har- 
monics interfere with every other wireless service, including Post 
Office stations. 

With regard to the Cairo station, the Post Office issued during 
the latter half of last year definite statements that it would be com- 
plete and working before the end of December. It is not finished, 
and it may take several months yet before it is in operation. 

The defects of the Post Office organisation when applied to 
industry are painfully apparent. The erection of the stations at 
Leafield and Cairo, begun by the Marconi Company, was well 
advanced before the Government cancelled that company’s 
contract in December 1914. The Post Office resumed work on 
them in the autumn of 1914. Leafield station took two years to 
complete, and Cairo station is still unfinished. Instead of con- 
structing new aerials and installing an up-to-date transmission 
system, the Post Office completed the stations as planned originally, 
with the result that both should be reconstructed. The cheaper 
and more businesslike policy would have been to ‘scrap’ them. 

The St. Assize station, of European range, was begun in March 
of last year, and was in operation in the autumn. (All commercial 
wireless in France, as indeed in other countries, is in the hands of 
companies and carried on at their own risk.) The huge high power 
station on Long Island, New York, was erected by the American 
Radio Corporation in a little over a year, and the long distance 
French station will be in operation within a year and a half. 
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As constructive engineers the Government officials do not 
shine. Can the Post Office be relied upon to operate an inter- 
national wireless ? Is it fitted and can it be trusted to enter into 
successful competition with the powerful commercial companies 
carrying world services? Tested by its record, the Post Office 
can only operate a wireless service at an immense loss. The 
department was never intended to take up a risky business, 
which has not yet reached its static stage, in competition with 
companies in other countries, nor is its system of organisation 
adapted for that purpose. Where it has had a monopoly in the 
case of the telephones it has been a failure from a business point 
of view. A bureaucracy has a cramped and narrow outlook ; 
it dare not take risks ; it cannot secure the services of the best 
experts. Salaries are small, and advance is by routine. Initiative 
is discouraged; there is no scope for enterprise. Delays are 
inevitable ; red tape routine must be followed. The Post Office 
is the least self-contained and independent of all Government 
departments, as it cannot stir a foot or incur any new expenditure 
without Treasury approval, which is slow and tedious in opera- 
tion. Unlike a commercial company, the Post Office does not 
work on the costing system or issue a profit and loss account on 
its trading branches. It could not say how much it loses on the 
international wireless service which it carries on with the Conti- 
nent from Stonehaven, but it is certain that the loss is very con- 
siderable. This service is obviously not efficient, as when cable 
communication is interrupted by storms the Post Office issues 
announcements that all messages, say, to Holland, are delayed, 
while the supplementary wireless, if it worked well, would convey 
all messages on such occasions. The regular wireless service 
carried on between London and Paris by the French Wireless 
Telegraph Company and the Marconi Company gives good 
results both in speed and accuracy, and it is announced that a 
number of city firms have private wires from their offices to the 
London receiving office, so that they get the full advantage of this 
high speed service. 

How then is the Empire Wireless Chain to be operated ? 
If the Government relies on the Post Office, it will take some years 
before the problem will arise, as the stations will not be ready. 
The fact is that the Government has no policy on wireless. 
The Post Office is quite ready to gamble with public money. It 
is not in a position either to state what the ultimate capital 
expenditure will be or to estimate the annual loss. Even the 
Geddes Committee failed to make up their minds on wireless. 
They recommended that the erection of inland wireless stations 
should be stopped; they found that the estimated cost of the 
Post Office share in the Imperial Wireless Chain was 800,000l., 
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beginning with an annual estimated loss of over 60,000). The 
Geddes economists did not explore the problem, otherwise they 
would have discovered that the estimated expenditure did not 
include the cost of sites for stations or the cost for the use of 
patents which are necessary for the efficient working of the 
system. Altogether the Post Office Empire Wireless scheme, if 
sanctioned by the Government, may involve an expenditure of 
about 2,000,000/. in a highly speculative industrial enterprise, 
with a certainty of heavy loss, in return for which, judged by 
experience, the public will get an inefficient service. 

In place of the British Post Office being mainly responsible for 
the whole scheme, it has been suggested that an Empire Wireless 
Board should be formed on commercial lines, with each State as 
a shareholder, with or without the participation of a com- 
mercial company as operator sharing the risk. In view of 
probable independent action on the part of Australia, India, and 
South Africa, such a scheme would be impossible. An alternative 
would be for the Government to set up a trading department 
apart from the Post Office directed by a business man as Under- 
Secretary, who should enjoy a reasonable measure of independence 
to allow scope for a commercial policy. This answer is, I fear, 
open to the insuperable objection that Parliament and the 
Treasury would not allow a Government Department to escape 
from their paralysing control. 

. There is another precedent which could be followed: a co- 
partnership on the lines of the Government participation in the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company. The only other course is to follow 
the example of France and America and other countries and 
leave commercial wireless in the hands of private enterprise, 
regulating rates and exercising control where Imperial interests 
are concerned. Any policy would be preferable to the present 
uncertainty and indecision, and any operating organisation 
would be better than the Post Office. 

ROBERT DONALD. 
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RODEN NOEL, POET 


RODEN BERKELEY WRIOTHESLEY NOEL, the youngest son of 
Charles Noel, Earl of Gainsborough, was born in 1834, dying in 
1894, before he had completed his sixtieth year. He left, beside 
some notable work in prose, several volumes of poetry, and some 
poems collected and published after his death. His various 
volumes, with one exception (made in deference to his well-known 
wish), were reprinted in a single volume toward the close of the 
‘nineties. 

What he said and what he sang appealed strongly to a certain 
audience ; but the work of one who, in Tennyson’s words, was 
‘no minor poet,’ has been for the most part neglected, and the 
product of a mind rarely rich and lofty has been far over-much 
passed by. 

* No one was ever great by imitation,’ says Johnson’s Imlac ; 
and the originality which is so marked in Roden Noel’s poetry 
should well be advanced in asserting his claim to gain the ear of 
those who would justly deny a first-class to a voice, however 
musical and cultivated, that was in any way an echo of the voice 
of another. 

His work is done in his own manner, a manner beautiful, 
strange, easy, difficult, wayward, simple, elaborate (never arti- 
ficial), but always a manner that is his own. He is philo- 
sopher, mystic, idealist ; interpreter of Nature; singer of the 
solidarity of humanity and of the solidarity of the whole universe ; 
singer of sensuous beauty ; singer of spiritual loveliness ; poet of 
doubt and of faith, of anguish and of joy. 

It seems to those who know his work well that it has the 
special distinction of so blending the metaphysical and the 
sensuous that it does not lose its quality of poetry to become 
philosophy in metre. His philosophy is no one-sided system, but 
includes belief in sacrifice and reverence for lessons taught by 
pain, together with delight in life with all aspects of its beauty 
and pleasure. 

He is a poet of crystalline sincerity, of absolute freedom from 
pose, this in the utterance of storm as well as in the notes of 
earth-joy that rise in his work. 
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He has himself wept before making us weep ; he has disputed 
grief as a man, but he has also felt it as a man. 

In judging of the greatness of a poet, we must look to his 
theme and his manner of dealing with it; for a mean or trivial 
theme, however exquisitely treated, could never place a poet in 
the highest rank. Roden Noel appears to me to have specially 
the qualities of breadth and intensity; his range embracing 
various aspects of human life together with a notably individual 
treatment of Nature. 

The passion of beauty runs through his verse. The beauty of 
Nature was revealed to him as a child; he remembered well the 
day when he awoke to the consciousness of the loveliness of the 
earth, the immaculateness of Nature, as, much later on, he 
phrased it. How deeply he felt the power of sheer physical 
beauty is writ large upon his work. So strong is the element of 
sensuousness, so mighty the delight in pleasure for the pleasure 
itself, that were this poet’s work less in height and compass it 
might at times have passed even into sheer voluptuousness. This 
passing was impossible to one who could see more than the beauty 
of supple frame and noble symmetry and fair whiteness and 
comely smoothness. Roden Noel could discern too the beauty 
that wears a face more marred than the face of any other, and 
could recognise potentialities and possibilities of beauty and 
harmony under extraordinary ugliness and sense-apprehended 
discord. 

No less notable than the passion for sensuous beauty is the 
gravity of the philosophical thought and the mystic element 
which pervades his verse, and the intense feeling for human 
suffering which we find therein. 

Is there any poet who has given such expression to the depth 
of feeling for the anguish of the world; any other who could 
more truly say, 

Oh, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer; 


any who has more veritably borne the sins of humanity and 
carried its sorrows ? Has any other of our poets shown such love 
for the little ones or such burning indignation at the wrongs 
inflicted on children even by the hands of those by whom they 
have been begotten and borne? To some people, indeed, the 
terrible earnestness of his presentment of the sufferings of down- 
trodden or undeveloped natures and of the wrongs inflicted on 
children appears to pass out of the region of art, and to be, not 
poetry, but rather as it were the cry of the souls under the altar. 
May not these well be answered in Ruskin’s words: ‘A poet is 
great first in proportion to the strength of his passion, and then, 
Vor. XCI—No. 542 rk 
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that strength being granted, in proportion to his government of it ; 
there being, however, always a point beyond which it would be 
inhuman and monstrous if he pushed this government’? Surely 
the man cannot be sunk in the artist without risk of the destruction 
of, his manhood itself. There is another way of reading the parable 
of Mrs. Browning’s A Musical Instrument than that of the poet 
being made only through the sharp suffering that means the loss 
ineffable of all that may be lost. As the pith drawn from the reed 
that has been cut down from its tallness in the river, severed 
from its glad surroundings, notched into holes for the breath of 
Pan to blow through, blindingly sweet, may not the poet’s human 
heart be drawn away, even in a loss unfelt and unmourned ? 
And the breath of the gods may make music through what is no 
longer that which has a man’s capacity for joy and sorrow, but 
only @ musical instrument. 

In more senses than one, in Roden Noel, the poet was at times 
lost in the man. The man was at no time lost in the poet. 

A Little Child’s Monument has, not unnaturally, been the 
work by which this poet has been best known. The subject 
would account for this; the great and common grief and the 
lifting of the spirit up through its bitter sorrow to realms of 
faith and consolation; even were the treatment less beautiful 
than it is. It is not merely a collection of poems, but a sequence, 
passing from the expression of a common grief, through various 
moods and in various circumstances, into which Nature, as 
elsewhere, enters, up to the strong thought and stately music of 
the De Profundis. 

In A Little Child’s Monument the poet sang his own loss and 
sorrow, and, in a less degree, the loss and sorrow of the world. 
In A Modern Faust he has taken the anguish of the world more 
fully on his heart, and it is the sorrow around Faust rather than 
his own sorrow and his struggle to find the reconcilement between 
the divergent forces of his own nature that drives him to despair 
and the consequent endeavour to drown thought in voluptuous 
excess. It is through this anguish that the poet finally works 
out what he regards as at least a tentative solution of the great 
world-problem. 

A Modern Faust must, I think, rank as his magnum opus, 
as well because of its blending in a representative unity the 
various qualities of the poet’s mind and art as because of its being 
a long and important work on a weighty subject : the search of 
man, not for happiness, not for the best means of self-development, 
but for God. Roden Noel has used a certain amount of prose 
in A Modern Faust. He disbelieves in putting discussions into 
metre, and thinks that blank verse ought to be reserved for 
subjects of which the expression should be always stately and 
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sonorous. He therefore gives in prose the argumentative con- 
versational part of the work. 

The Prologue to A Modern Faust is also an argument of the 
work, and gives a good analysis of its subject and the treatment 
thereof. 

‘ Those unanswerable doubts that torment the wisest under- 
standing,’ in a wider sense than Sir Thomas Browne probably 
could have meant, have taken strong hold of the thought of this 
poet of The House of Ravensburg, Mencheres, The Dweller in Two 
Worlds, and perhaps most prominently in A Modern Faust. 
Roden Noel’s power of depicting the anguish of the complex 
nature, torn by desire for the lower and desire for the higher and 
powerless to strike the balance between them, it would be difficult 
to surpass. The torments of Sigismund in The House of Ravens- 
burg and the agony of The Dweller in Two Worlds are a sort of 
descent into hell. The strength and width of grasp, combined 
with weak or vacillating will, are given in words which beat with a 
fiery passion, from whose flame one shrinks appalled, feeling as 
if scorched by the bare approach to such a furnace of living fire. 

A Basque proverb says that he who has not seen the sea or 
the gates of the hills does not know God. Roden Noel had seen 
the sea, and had entered the gates of the hills. The many moods 
of ocean are in his verse : the storm, the calm, the horror and the 
glory. Thalatta and Suspiria are among the better-known pieces, 
but there is a fine cycle of sea-poems, published as a whole after 
his death, all written within the last three or four years preceding 
it, embracing a wide range of feeling and melody. The great 
Call of the Caves, the pathetic as lovely Seabird of the Broken Wing, 
and the entrancing Song of Nereids are among these. 

Noel was led, by various considerations, to believe that man 
and Nature share one common spiritual constitution, however 
diverse in detail ; that one spirit pervades all. But he also held 
that there cannot be spirit without individuality, more or less 
developed. He thinks that Nature consists of souls, into the 
secret of whose subjectivity, however, we are not able to penetrate. 
He says: 

All is spirit, and the world is wrought 
In one live loom of myriad-minded thought. 


It is through the common spirituality of man and Nature that 
he justifies what Ruskin condemns as the pathetic fallacy, a 
thing which Ruskin himself seems implicitly to justify, though 
on other grounds than Roden Noel’s. 

Some of Noel’s writing is, no doubt, too full and massive for 
the captivation of the ordinary reader ; but it is only fair to consider 
objections which have been expressed as to its quality as art. 

The main objections appear to be to its form and to its alleged 

TT2 
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obscurity, neither of which could possibly apply to it considered 
as a whole. If in certain of the longer poems there may be 
difficulties, it must be remembered that some subjects carry 
with them exercise to the understanding not always of an easy 
kind. Is there not apparent obscurity, sometimes at least, in the 
expression of thought unfamiliar to the hearer or the reader ? 
And, to quote an expression made use of by Roden Noel himself, 
‘there are two kinds of obscurity: one, of the lightless void ; 
another, of the peopled deep.’ 

In his lyrics there is considerable variety of metre, the 
music of which is sometimes such as can be apprehended at 
once, and sometimes such as requires a specially trained ear to 
catch and follow. The wonderful choric music of Thalatta and 
of Sea and Living Creatures proves the strength of his lyre, while 
such poems as Sea Slumber-song, and Dying,1 show his mastery 
of a subtle delicacy of melody, the possession of which is none too 
common. He has written few sonnets, and those generally not 
strict in form: his genius does not seem to take kindly to highly 
disciplined forms of art. He is a poet from whom it is usually 
difficult to quote except at some length, for his style is ordinarily 
the antithesis of epigram, and he does not often give us ‘ jewels 
five words long.’ But that he can condense most happily may be 
shown in the last two lines of Dying— 

After battle, sleep is best, 
After strife, tranquillity. 


The Northern Spring is one of his loveliest lyrics, and Flower 
to Flower is full of the suave tenderness that befits the call to 
the flowers to lie on the breast of the early dead. The fellows of 
these are not a few. 

Satire in his hands is a very powerful thing, severe in 
its intensity. He is too deeply in earnest to let it play round 
his subject with delicate lambency. He shows little of the sense 
of fun ; he burns and glows, but does not sparkle. But we have 
humour in the prose of A Modern Faust and of Ravensburg. 

The influences which shaped Roden Noel’s mind and art were 
unusually varied, and he had opportunities for the study of man 
and Nature under widely different aspects. His reading also 
was such as to foster large and catholic thoughts of life. The 
influence of his Eastern tour is traceable through much of his 
work. It is seen directly in that grand and stately allegory 
A Vision of the Desert, as well as in The Dweller in Two Worlds, 
A Tomb at Palmyra, Mencheres and other poems, not forgetting 
A Modern Faust. Indirectly, I think, it canbe traced in his 
passion for vivid colour and in the richness and warmth of some 


1 Entitled The Old in the Oxford Book of Victorian Verse. 
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of his descriptions, even in the ‘ pomp and prodigality ’ of epithets 
with which we sometimes find his work is laden. 

As a poet of external Nature, following her through varied 
manifestations and moods, he seems to have had, as-it were, 
a special call. His description is notable for its beauty as 
well as for its strength, for the vividness and intensity with 
which he paints as well as for the delicacy of suggestion so often 
to be found in his word pictures. 

A paper read by the present writer before the Royal Society 
of Literature soon after his death aimed at giving some 
account of the poet in his poetry, not at touching on the man 
himself, except in relation to his literary work. Some part of 
this paper has been used here. Now, more than twenty years 
later, something may be said without unseemliness of the 
indescribable charm which all who knew Roden Noel recognised 
and felt in that personality unusually beautiful and unusually 
impressive. No friend of his but must have received, perhaps 
unconsciously—and if consciously, so much the more—spiritual 
help by all that is included in the enlargement of that vision 
without which, as the prophet says, the people perish. He never 
grew old, nor ever lost the fullest sympathy with youth. His 
own life was so vivid that the vividness of youth could easily clasp 
hands with it. His very failings were such as only a childlike 
nature could own, and his intimate friends were at liberty to chaff 
him freely about them. 

As you saw him enter a room in which there were strangers 
you were conscious of a peculiar quiet shyness that did not 
involve any lack of the ease that goes with breeding, a shyness 
that was in itself, as it were, a sort of appeal from one whose 
intense sensitiveness to atmosphere made atmosphere more than 
important to him. It follows, therefore, that he was at his best 
in his home or with friends. He habitually spoke in a low-keyed 
tone ; and even when speaking of the deep things to which he had 
attained, and which he would well have us see, he was free from 
the faintest shadow of anything like dogmatism. He was an 
inspiration, for he had drunk and was drinking of the fulness of 
things. As aman this man was loved ; as a poet this poet, loved, 
and loved much, by a few, was neglected by the many. This 
neglect was deeply felt, but, as his friend Professor Henry Sidgwick 
said, he did his work in life none the less resolutely and brought 
out his great gifts and remained nobly true to his ideals. The 
title of this paper is taken from the inscription on his grave at 
Mainz. It was a title that he loved; but there was one that he 
loved better, indeed better, as he said, than any other that could 
have been given to him. ‘ The Children’s Knight ’ he was named 
in a poem written to him by one who knew of his passionate 
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chivalry for the little ones. His preference of this title to any other 
shows not a little of the man he was. 

His friends, men and women, were not a few, whether moving 
in an atmosphere of culture or moving unleisuredly among the 
essentials of life, such as the fishermen with whom he was in touch 
and whose free life he loved as he loved their mistress, the sea. 
Among others, he had for friends Professor Henry Sidgwick, 
Frederick Myers, Robert Buchanan, James Addington Symonds, 
Mrs. Russell Gurney, and Frederic Shields. With him new 
friendships had no expulsive power upon the older ones. His 
soul was large enough to receive new affection, keeping the old 
uncooled or undiminished. 

Aristocrat by birth and breeding, he was democrat by principle, 
based on strong conviction and spiritual sympathy, however the 
clash of the dual strain might make itself felt. Other things were 
questions of taste; this was of the choice between wrong and 
right. He was completely on the side of those who had to struggle 
hard for the right to live decently clothed and fed, with leisure to 
make of life not a mere drive for existence, and with power to 
bring up their children aright in the fullest sense of the word. 
The present generation must find it difficult indeed to realise, 
except by the historical sense, the condition of the large proportion 
of the working people of England, say, from fifty to thirty years 
ago. Inspiration, which some must have called incitement, to 
combat wrong in the concrete form of wrongs was given to them 
often and ungrudgingly by those above them in social position, 
deeply moved as they were by the knowledge and realisation of 
those wrongs, whose source it is impossible to touch upon. Roden 
Noel was one of those helpers. He felt, too, and was not alone 
in feeling, that the workers must themselves claim their rights, 
and thus gain them, not as grants, but asrights. This he showed 
long since in his Arise, a Song of Labour. The last thing of his 
published in his lifetime was a paper contributed to the notable 
collection of essays published under the name of Vox Clamantium. 

A deep admiration for the life of action was always with him. 
He has sung of the deeds of the explorer in physical science, in 
realms of earth yet unknown, in realms of the mind, the worker 
in the service of man, worker in action, not in will or word only. 
In his own life he wished to show, and did show, that, as he 
phrased it, life is more than art, though to him art was indeed 
much. And so he took part in various movements of help and 
worked for the poor, the oppressed, those who need not only 
in the intense expression of his verse, but in ways which are called 
practical. 

‘ What wouldst Thou have me todo?’ In the heart of the 
noblest there is ever the cry that song is not enough, that a man 
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must do. Tennyson has sung of the song that moves a nation’s 
heart as being in itself a deed. True, and yet there are times 
when the purest and highest art cannot satisfy its servant; when 
he feels that a share in the life of action must be taken, whether 
in fitness or unfitness. So it was that Milton turned from Urania 
when, as he believed, the voice of his country called on him to 
forsake her. And so in our own time, so near and yet so far off, 
how many have made the same sacrifice ; in some a sacrifice of 
latency or potentiality, in some of promise fulfilled and to be 
fulfilled, as it seemed, yet more fully in height and amplitude. 
To such the crown of bay is less in desire than the binding of the 
brows with oak. 

The earliest religious influences about Roden Noel we are 
helped to understand by the recently published Life of his sister, 
Lady Victoria Buxton, born Noel. She, who was always to her 
brother a most dear comrade, grew, as she said, after she was fifty 
years old. Long before her brother had reached that age he had 
gone through many modes of thought. There are among us not 
only seekers after truth, but spiritual nomads; to which did 
our poet belong? Perhaps, in a measure, to both, but always, 
nomad or seeker, sincere in the search as in the wander impulse 
also. 

He passed through various moods and modes of thought, 
some through much pain and struggle—Calvinism, agnosticism, 
Pantheism, faith. I do not think that he ever attained to the 
possession of definite Christianity, though so much of it appealed, 
and strongly, to him, and out of the depths of his sorrow for the 
death of his little child he cried to God, and there came to him 
healing beams of light. ‘I believe’ was never writ large on his 
soul in the fulness of the faith that is not knowledge and yet is 
one with wisdom. His spirit made excursions into a great vasti- 
tude whither it would have been more than difficult to follow him, 
yet he had a firm hold on mother earth and all her claims and her 
joys and sorrows. 

The belief attained by him after the death of his youngest 
child did not sweep away traces of struggle, no, not even the 
struggle itself, as it is plain to see in poems written a considerable 
time later than A Little Child’s Monument. And the latest poems 
of all show that restlessness which Herbert so well says was left 
by God with all His gifts to man of beauty, honour, pleasure, that 
so, ‘ If goodness draw him not, yet weariness May toss him to My 
breast.’ 

In the very fine poem Pan, from A Modern Faust, we have the 
admixture of a kind of Pantheism with Christianity of a very 
‘modern ’ type. He has himself said in a letter that this poem 
has condensed his thoughts about Nature and Christ fairly well. 
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But, fine as it is, and ‘a tribute of a kind to Christianity, it yet does 
not understand the absolute inclusiveness of that Christianity in 
its perfect form by which some of us, at least, can think of Pan 
not as the insolent and impotent antagonist of our Divine Lord, 
nor yet as the fairness banished from earth by the bleak austerity 
of His presence, but rather as an adumbration of some of His 
beauty, some of His many-sided love. 

‘ Dieu bénit Vhomme, non pour avoir trouvé, mais pour avoir 
cherché.’ Whatever his mental pilgrimage, Roden Noel had 
before him the spirit of the motto of his house, ‘ Tout bien ou 
rien.’ 

May a kind of classification of poets be made on the basis of 
the predominance in each of the strain of the Titans or that of the 
gods? High daring and fierce passion are of the Titans, who 
represent struggle, contention, agony, Prometheus in the love 
that has met with ill reward, the strength that has been baffled, 
the purpose that has gone uncrowned. The gods have a clearer 
vision, a calmer utterance, a larger rule. But the gods have been 
begotten of the Titans. 

Of the Elizabethans, Shakespeare would typify the one, and 
Marlowe the other, for we call Marlowe a Titan and look on him 
with eyes of wonder and admiration; but Shakespeare we see 
as one of the race of the gods. Of later poets we might take 
Wordsworth to typify the godlike, and Byron the Titanesque. 

It seems to me that Roden Noel belongs on one side to 
the Titans, on the other to the gods. In his mighty power of 
depicting human anguish; in his realisation of the dark and 
dreadful ; in his representation of moods of stormy doubt, of 
bewilderment, of seething waters and horrible monsteresque 
rocks ; in his vivid dramatising of the fight for life and the horror 
of the seeming loss and wrong, he is surely one of the Titans. In 
his visions of the pure, the lovely, the seemly ; in his conception 
of the essential holiness of humanity, the soundness at the core 
of all things; in his tender, reverential love for children, his 
sensibility to the exquisite joy of life in man and in Nature ; and 
in the clear vision by which at times the unity in diversity is 
recognised, and the glorious meaning discerned through the 
varied symbol, he seems to be one of those who have breathed the 
keen pure air of Olympus. 

It is true that the artist in him is sometimes dominated by 
the thinker and the one who feels. It is true that the rush of 
epithets, splendid and sonorous as these epithets may be, some- 
times causes his verse to appear turgid. Like Keats, he feels to 
fine phrases as a lover, and occasionally the sheer beauty of sound 
so overmasters him that he seems to forget that ‘ one word with 
blood in’t’s twice ez good ez tu.’ It is true that some of his lines are 
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difficult to scan ; it is true that now and then the expression is 
awkward, prosaic, or in some sense unfitting. 

There may be other faults to find, but when all is done, and 
due deduction has been made for them, what a total is left, what 
asum remains! As Browning’s Andrea del Sarto says of Raphael’s 
work, 

That arm is wrongly put—and there again— 

A fault to pardon in the drawing’s lines, 

Its body, so to speak ; its soul is right, 

He means right—that, a child may understand. 
Still, what an arm! and I could alter it : 

But all the play, the insight and the stretch— 
Out of me, out of me! 


Emity HICKEY. 
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JANE AUSTEN? 


SomE philosophers hold that the indispensable preliminary to 
criticism is to put yourself in your author’s place and to re-create 
his work within yourself. The approach to Jane Austen on this 
principle would seem at first sight ‘an easy one.’ Her talk is 
of what Elia called ‘ fireside concerns,’ elements of life common 
to us all: love and marriage, sense and folly, uncles and aunts. 
We know where she spent her time on earth from 1775 to 1817— 
Steventon, Bath, Southampton, Chawton, Winchester, with 
flying visits to Godmersham, Bookham, Kintbury, Lyme and 
London. We know the people there and the life she lived with 
them. We even know what her muslin cost her a yard, and her 
silk stockings the pair, and where she bought her tea. But we 
cannot go back to that world as though it were the sleeping 
Court in the fairy tale. The wakeful world has lived on for 
another century, and we are of it. ‘ Les anciens sont les anciens,’ 
said Moliére, ‘mais nous sommes les gens d’aujourd’hui.’ The 
fact is, the philosopher’s principle of criticism won’t work. It 
might if your mind were a tabula rasa or, like Squire Brooke’s, 
a jelly that ran into any mould. But it is not. You may for a 
passing moment capture your author’s mood, thought, aspiration. 
You may learn, that is to say, part of his spiritual experience. 
But you cannot unlearn your own, and what you learn is 
inevitably coloured by what you cannot unlearn. What you 
learn to-day of Jane Austen’s spiritual experience is inevitably 
coloured by all that you cannot unlearn—among other things, 
your share of the spiritual experience of Dickens and Thackeray 
and Meredith, Tolstoy and Turgenev and Dostoievsky, Balzac 
and Mérimée and Flaubert. 

Thus every successive addition to the whole of literature— 
to keep only to that—reacts on the existing parts, and the present 
is for ever revising the past. Every generation remakes the 
classics for itself. For us Jane Austen is not, and could not 
conceivably be, what she was for her contemporaries. In 1815 
for the librarian of H.R.H. the Prince Regent she was the very 
woman to describe an enthusiastic clergyman who should be 


1 Evening Discourse at the Royal Institution, Friday, March 31, 1922. 
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something like Beattie’s Minstrel or else to attempt ‘ an historical 
romance illustrative of the august House of Cobourg.’ Since 
then she has posthumously undergone many vicissitudes of 
opinion. Romantic enthusiasts—whether like Beattie’s Minstrel 
or not, I can’t say—have generally disliked a woman of tem- 
perament so alien from theirs. On the other hand, it is a fact 
that the first edition of Mansfield Park was sold out soon after 
publication. How Scott and Macaulay and Tennyson adored 
her we all know. What is her value for 1922? How near is 
she to our hearts to-day ? 

To-day! The word always has its peculiar thrill. Yesterday 
is history, and to-morrow a conundrum, but to-day the lights 
are turned full on ‘ the painted veil that they who live call life.’ 
Our eyes are smarting with the glare. All is illusion, it may be, 
as the poet’s words would persuade us; we are the dupes of 
appearances, but then we are very agitated dupes. To-day the 
world—though it may be only phenomenal—is too much with 
us. To-day we are at grips with what we take, however vainly, 
for reality. How are we to escape the turmoil and the stress ? 
Wordsworth longed to hear some Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 
As a matter of fact, Wordsworth escaped from the pressure of 
to-day by writing that sonnet of his, and we can escape by read- 
ing it. And there, precisely, is the answer. Art is a means of 
escape, a deliverance. The world as contemplation, as repre- 
sentation, delivers us from the world as reality, the world as will. 
Whether we are listening to a Beethoven quartet, or gazing 
at the Giottos in the church at Assisi, or reading, with Gray, 
eternal romances of Marivaux and Crébillon, we are seeking 
refuge from to-day. 

It is the function of all art, I say, to achieve this for us, but 
how imperfectly some works of art fulfil their function! Nay, 
they even ignore it and, instead of relieving, aggravate the 
turmoil and the stress of life. In this particular ‘to-day’ of 
ours, war-weary and shell-shocked, we live in a hubbub of 
futurism and dada-ism, cacophony miscalled music, wrangling 
matches miscalled plays, and novels that are psycho-analytical 
tracts. 

Bruised and dizzy, we seek for a peaceful retreat. And just 
there, I think, we find the supreme value of Jane Austen for us 
in 1922. It has always been a value of hers in a world seldom, if 
ever, free from noise, but never so high a value as to-day. That 
is why we should be getting an inadequate notion of her if we 
adopted the philosopher’s principle of criticism and tried to put 
ourselves back into her place and time. Not only should we have 
to forgo the colour imparted to our present appreciation of her 
by our experiences of good art since her time, but we should lose 
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the sense of her immensely increased value by contrast with the 
later bad art. And that, again, is why, when so much has been 
said for a century past about Jane Austen from every point of 
view, it may yet be not impossible, even at this late hour, for 
something more to be said, something born of the hour and 
peculiarly pertinent to it. 

For us of to-day, then, Jane Austen’s novels are more than 
mere novels, mere yarn-spinning to pass away an idle hour. 
They belong to the literature of consolation. They are a refuge 
not only from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, but from the 
crude and criard work which is even more madding than the 
crowd. This house of rest, built and endowed by Jane Austen, 
becomes for those who have once felt the peace of it a second 
home. Some people cannot read her. But all who can, love 
her. Is there any other novelist, alive or dead, who is so fondly 
loved? ‘Dear books’ Jane’s novels were to Thackeray’s 
daughter, no mean judge, and that is how all Austenites feel 
about them. 

I once recommended one of her books to a French authoress 
curious about English fiction. She thought it un peu gris. Madame 
de Staél dismissed her as vulgaire. These are the judgments of 
romantics, looking in vain for ecstasy, passion, the marvellous. 
Jane was nothing if not a realist. Naturally, then, though not 
necessarily, she was an anti-sentimentalist and an anti-romantic ; 
not necessarily, for realism has been sentimental with Daudet 
and romantic with Balzac and even Flaubert. Sentimentality, 
emotion for emotion’s sake, the luxury of woe, were not at all 
in Jane’s way, and she was as hard as a kind woman can be on 
poor Marianne Dashwood. As for romance, her adolescence 
found her almost en plein romantisme. Someone or other has 
called the movement the renascence of wonder. Jane never 
wondered. She gave her Mrs. Jennings a passing slap as ‘a great 
wonderer.’ She made the wondering Catherine Morland look 
silly. ‘ Charming as were all Mrs. Radcliffe’s works, and’ (here 
is the slap ironic) ‘ charming even as were the works of all her 
imitators, it was not in them perhaps that human nature, at least 
in the midland counties of England, was to be looked for.’ It was 
human nature, mainly in the southern counties of England, that 
Jane always looked for. Telling Cassandra about a visit to 
picture-galleries, she writes: ‘I had some amusement at each, 
though my preference for men and women always inclines me to 
attend more to the company than the sight.’ She preferred men 
and women not only to pictures, but to music and books and 
‘Nature.’ She rather prided herself on being unmusical. To 
Cassandra: ‘I have been listening to dreadful insanity. It 
is Mr. Haden’s firm belief that a person not musical is fit for 
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every sort of wickedness. I ventured to assert a little on the 
other side, but wished the cause in abler hands.’ About books 
she wrote to His Royal Highness’s librarian that she ‘ has read 
little’ in her mother tongue. ‘A classical education, or at any 
rate a very extensive acquaintance with English literature, ancient 
and modern, appears to me quite indispensable for the person 
who would do any justice to your clergyman ; and I think I may 
boast myself to be, with all vanity, the most unlearned and 
uninformed female who ever dared to be an authoress.’ Of 
course, there was not a ha’porth of ‘ Nature worship’ in her, 
for she was country-born and bred. Always practical, she was 
vague about prospects and very exact about mileage. We 
know just how far it was from Mansfield Park to Aunt Norris’s, 
from Kellynch Hall to Uppercross, from Hartfield to Randall’s 
and Donwell Abbey, Box Hill and Kingston Market. But it was 
the men and women on the road that she cared about. She was 
a diligent needlewoman, knew the cheapest shop for ribbons, 
and was not above the pride of housekeeping. ‘I carry about 
the keys of the wine and closet, and twice since I began this 
letter have had orders to give in the kitchen.’ With this domestic, 
cheerful, balanced temperament, with her preference for men 
and women, with her sharp eye for everything under her nose, 
with her sound conviction that, as Bishop Butler says, ‘ things 
are what they are, and their consequences will be what they will 
be,’ what could Jane Austen be but a realist ? 

But she was not a copyist. The confusion is often made by 
those who do not understand how the artistic imagination works. 
Copyist and realist proceed from the same data—observed facts ; 
but the one leaves them where they are: they remain objective ; 
for the other they become subjective, are transformed and coloured 
with the personality of the observer. ‘Every landscape,’ said 
Amiel, ‘is a soul-state.’ For the realist it is, but the copyist leaves 
it soulless. _The confusion between the two has led many readers 
of Jane Austen on a wild goose chase after what they suppose to 
be her ‘ originals.’ Some have even discovered them in themselves. 
‘Miss Dusantoy,’ writes Jane, ‘ has a great idea of being Fanny 
Price—she and her youngest sister together, who is named Fanny.’ 
Jane’s topography greatly exercises these readers’ minds. Where, 
precisely, on the map were Mansfield Park, and Highbury, and 
Meryton, and Pembury, and Rosings? Since we are told of 
Conduit Street and Brunswick Square, Milsom Street and Westgate 
Buildings, these other places must be real too. It is to gratify 
such inquirers as these that Juliet’s tomb is pointed out at Verona, 
and more than one ‘ Old Curiosity Shop’ in London. After all, it 
is an amusing parlour game. I once discovered with a map of 
Surrey, a pair of compasses, and a little ‘ fudging,’ that Sandra 
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Belloni’s pine wood was just behind the house I was then occupy- 
ing. And, to be sure, the realist does not always so transform 
his data as to make them unrecognisable. Dickens, we know, 
did ‘copy’ Leigh Hunt. That Jane ‘ copied ’ herself is certain. 
The Miss Bertrams told their mamma that Fanny Price, from 
Portsmouth, oddly called the Isle of Wight ‘the island.’ Jane 
Austen, from Southampton, never called it anything else in writing 
to Cassandra. Emma’s darling sin was match-making. But so 
was Jane Austen’s. You may say that all her novels are exercises 
in it. Her letters, too, abound in it. To Cassandra: ‘I have a 
Southampton match to return for your Kentish one, Captain 
G. Heathcote and Miss A. Lyell. I have it from Alethea, and like 
it, because I had made it before.’ Of course, it goes much deeper. 
There are things in what Ibsen would call the ‘ love-life ’ of Anne 
Elliot that can never have been imagined, that must record 
personal experience. I will return to that later, but I cannot 
leave this subject of ‘ original’ hunting without joining in the 
chase myself. Readers of the Letters will find references, under 
date October 1813, to a Mrs. and Miss Milles. ‘ I like the mother,’ 
writes Jane, ‘ because she is cheerful and grateful for what she 
is at the age of ninety and upwards.’ As to the daughter : 


Miss Milles was queer as usual, and provided us with plenty to laugh at. 
She undertook in three words to give us the history of Mrs. Scudamore’s 
reconciliation, and then talked on about it for half an hour, using such odd 
expressions, and so foolishly minute, that I could hardly keep my coun- 
tenance. The death of Wyndham Knatchbull’s son will rather supersede 
the Scudamores. I told her that he was to be buried at Hatch. She 
had heard, with military honours at Portsmouth. We may guess how 
that point will be discussed evening after evening. 


Emma was begun in January 1814. Can there be any 
doubt that Mrs. and Miss Milles suggested Mrs. and Miss 
Bates? For all I know, hundreds of readers may already have 
made the same discovery for themselves. We can all play at 
the parlour game. 

As Jane Austen was a realist, dependent on observation of her 
surroundings, it is proper to inquire what her surroundings, ‘in 
place and time, allowed her to observe. This inquiry, of course, 
is not the same as that, prescribed by the philosophers, which¥I 
began by deprecating. We shall not be trying to put back the 
hands of the clock, but only to distinguish the past from the 
present hour. We have seen where she lived, and in such [places 
the people of the novels cannot but live also. ‘ You are now 
collecting your people delightfully,’ she writes to a niece essaying 
a novel, ‘ getting them exactly into such a spot as is the delight 
of my life. Three or four families in a country village is the very 
thing to work on.’ With the difficult travelling (no wonder Jane 
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is so precise about the mileage !), the country towns and villages 
were more self-centred, the squire and the parson more important 
figures in them, local gossip more violent from confinement, 
flirting with the militia officers a more regular employment, and 
there were frequent dances, small and early, at the best inn. 
Indeed, people dance through all Jane’s novels from the first to 
the last, and her unfinished tale, The Watsons, is nearly all ball- 
room scene, For Jane herself was a great dancer. At one dance 
she confesses to Cassandra to have played the flirt : 


I am almost afraid to tell you how my Irish friend and I behaved. 
Imagine to yourself everything most profligate and shocking in the way of 
dancing and sitting down together. I can expose myself, however, only 
once more, because he leaves the country soon after next Friday, on which 
day we are to have a dance at Ashe after all. 


Well, she was a girl of twenty, like any other! Youth will be 
served. 

It is pleasant to think that people went on dancing light- 
heartedly through that rather dreary period of our history. For 
it was the period of blind reaction against the French Revolution, 
the Eldonine period, with its harsh penal laws, its bigoted worship 
of the status quo, its unawakened Church, its unreformed parlia- 
ment, its narrow instlarity. An ugly period, on the whole. But 
still ‘ they were to have a dance at Ashe after all.’ It reassures 
us as to the essential permanence of human nature. Nevertheless 
Jane’s novels could not but be tinged with the period. A certain 
wooden solemnity and pomposity distinguishes her older and, 
indeed, some of her younger men. The baronets are terrors—the 
stupid, boisterous Sir John Middleton, the monumental Sir Thomas 
Bertram, the asinine snob Sir Walter Elliot. They bequeathed 
their egoism and their pride to Sir Willoughby Potterne, and their 
deportment to Mr. Turveydrop. But who has not longed to bid 
young Edward Ferrars ‘ get a move on’ and to give Darcy a good 
shaking ? Mr. Collins is the reductio ad absurdum of the type, the 
great comic figure of the Eldonine period, though for that proud 
pre-eminence Lady Catherine de Bourgh must be awarded a good 
proxime accessit. 

It was the England, too, of unemancipated woman. We 
needn't be too sorry for unemancipated woman. She got a good 
deal of fun out of life. We have seen how Jane herself ‘ went on ’ 
at the ball. It is often supposed, rightly or wrongly, that women 
are the great conservative element in humanity, that they change 
less with the ages than men. Certainly the ladies in Jane’s 
novels seem less remote from us than the men. Hopelessly silly 
matrons, like Lady Bertram and Mrs. Bennet, were perhaps more 
prevalent then than now. What their education was is revealed 
by the Miss Bertrams, who had learnt ‘ the chronological order of 
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the kings of England, and of the Roman emperors as low as 
Severus, besides a great deal of the heathen mythology, and all 
the metals, semi-metals, planets and distinguished philosophers.’ 
Naturally, Mrs. Bennet could never be got to understand an 
entail, just as her predecessor, Mrs. Shandy, could never be sure 
whether the earth turned round or stood still. Mr. Shandy had 
officiously told her a thousand times, but she always forgot. The 
real misfortune for those unemancipated women was the restriction 
of their interests in life. Only one career was open to them: 
marriage. And so the mothers, aunts, sisters, were all match- 
makers—‘ the business of her life,’ we are told of Mrs. Bennet, 
“was to get her daughters married,’ while the girls themselves 
were flirts and husband-hunters, or else demurely waiting to be 
hunted. Jane herself was called a husband-hunter by Miss 
Mitford’s mother. If she was, Cassandra must have destroyed 
the letters that gave her away. In any case, she was a match- 
maker, as we have seen, by temperament, and she certainly 
lived at the right time. Marriage and giving in marriage 
constitute Jane’s one perpetual theme. She executed beautiful 
variations on it; but you wish sometimes she had had the 
chance of turning, for a change, to another. She died too 
young for that. 

A more important influence on her novels than either her 
neighbourhood or her epoch was her sex. She knew her women, 
and they are far more lifelike than her men, whom she could only 
divine. We can feel her women’s hearts beating and pulses 
fluttering ; we know their inmost thoughts, hopes, disappointments, 
doubts, their tenderest secrets ; her men we only know from the 
outside, their ways and tricks and absurdities as exposed to a keen 
feminine eye. Husbands are presented from the wife’s point of 
view, fathers from the daughter’s, brothers from the sister’s. 
Her good young men—generally destined for the Church—have 
been called sticks ; but they are really girls, modest and retiring, 
gentle, charming, and dependent on parents and guardians. Even 
Frank Churchill, not so good and more of a man, was helplessly 
dependent. Men’s business and behaviour in the world, apart 
from women, is no concern of hers, excepting always the clergy- 
man’s business and the naval officer’s business, of which the 
parson’s daughter and naval lieutenant’s sister would naturally 
know something. She never ventures on more than a few lines 
of conversation between men. It has lately been pointed out 
that she never leaves two of her young men alone together; I 
think we might safely add, nor two of her older men either. And 
she is constantly revealing arcana about the ways of women 
among themselves, which men can only know of remotely by 
hearsay, as, for instance, the sentimental epidemics that, it 
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seems, occasionally ravage girls’ schools. ‘ Harriet was further 
unfortunate in the tone of her companions at Mrs. Goddard’s, 
Mr. Elton being the adoration of all the teachers and great girls 
in the school.’ Again, ‘she doubted whether she had not 
transgressed the duty of woman by woman in betraying her 
suspicions of Jane Fairfax’s feeling to Frank Churchill.’ 

Heine said that every woman who wrote had one eye on her 
paper and the other on some man—except the Princess Hahn- 
Hahn, who had only one eye. Jane Austen, who had two, and 
strikingly beautiful ones, would nevertheless have escaped Heine’s 
gibe, I think, had she not written Persuasion. There she certainly 
had her reminiscent eye onsome man. The heart history of Anne 
Elliot could never have been imagined by a woman who had not 
sincerely and tenderly loved and who had not been disappointed 
in love. The timid, sensitive, pensive Anne, surely one of the 
most lovable heroines in all fiction, was not Jane—‘ almost too 
perfect for me,’ said Jane herself about her. Anne’s story, with 
its happy ending, was not the story of Jane, whose lover went 
away and never returned. All the more reason for compensating 
herself by day-dreams of the might-have-been, and—inevitable 
resource for the artist—for seeking further relief by objectifying 
those dreams, giving them external form, expressing them in 
terms of art! When the expression of intimate feeling is so true 
as it is in the case of Anne, we know that the feeling must have 
been actually experienced by Jane. Here I find myself brought 
up against a formidable authority, I hardly know whether in 
contact or in conflict. Professor Raleigh says: ‘ Sympathy with 
her characters she frequently has, identity never. Not in the 
high-spirited Elizabeth Bennet, not in that sturdy young patrician 
Emma, not even in Anne Elliot of Persuasion, is the real Jane 
Austen to be found. She stands for ever aloof.’ Well, I have just 
said that Anne was not Jane, that is, was not on all points identical 
with Jane. But partial identity with each of these three heroines 
there must, it seems to me, have been. ‘Sympathy’ is not an 
adequate account of the matter, for all of us, thousands of 
readers, feel that for the heroines, yet we could not have 
created them. A glance at Jane Austen’s letters will show that 
she had the high spirits and sharp tongue of Elizabeth, and the 
same match-making prepensity as Emma. For Anne’s case 
the evidence is internal, not recorded facts, but the experience 
of every human being who has ever felt love. The woman 
who depicted the constant, timidly doubting, wondering nature 
of Anne’s love, afraid to believe, resigned to disbelief yet clinging 
desperately to the hope of belief, must have been in love herself, 
and in that way. Take this glimpse of an evening at the 
Musgroves’ : 

Vor. XCI—No. 542 uv 
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The evening ended with dancing. On its being proposed, Anne offered 
her services, as usual ; and though her eyes would sometimes fill with tears 
as she sat at the instrument, she was extremely glad to be employed, and 
desired nothing in return but to be unobserved. 

It was a merry, joyous party, and no one seemed in higher spirits than 
Captain Wentworth. She felt that he had everything to elevate him, 
which general attention and deference, and especially the attention of all 
the‘young women, could do. The Miss Hayters, the females of the family 
of cousins already mentioned, were apparently admitted to the honour of 
being in love with him ; and as for Henrietta and Louisa, they both seemed 
so entirely occupied by him, that nothing but the continued appearance of 
the most perfect goodwill between themselves could have made it credible 
that they were not decided rivals. If he were a little spoilt by such 
universal, such eager admiration, who could wonder ? 

These were some of the thoughts which occupied Anne, while her 
fingers were mechanically at work, proceeding for half an hour together, 
equally without error, and without consciousness. Once she felt he was 
looking at herself,—observing her altered features, perhaps trying to trace 
in them the ruins of the face which had once charmed him ; and once she 
knew that he must have spoken of her ;—she was hardly aware of it till she 
heard: the answer ; but then she was sure of his having asked his partner 
whether Miss Elliot never danced ? The answer was, ‘ Oh no, never ; she 
has quite given up dancing. She had rather play. She is never tired of 
playing.’ Once, too, he spoke to her. She had left the instrument on the 
dancing being over, and he had sat down to try and make out an air which 
he wished to give the Miss Musgroves an idea of. Unintentionally she 
returned to that part of the room ; he saw her, and instantly rising, said, 
with studied politeness,‘ I beg your pardon, madam, this is your seat ’; 
and though she immediately drew back with a decided negative, he was not 
to be induced to sit down again. 

Anne did not wish for more of such looks and speeches. His cold 
politeness, his ceremonious grace, were worse than anything. 


Note, in passing, the thumb-nail sketch of the eligible bachelor 
in that husband-hunting age, standing like a sultan in the ring 
of odalisques waiting for the handkerchief. Note, too, the simple, 
straightforward, classical English of Jane Austen’s narrative. 
But chiefly note that Anne’s inmost feelings, here so delicately 
exposed, could not have been merely imagined ; they must have 
been part of Jane’s experience. If there is still any lingering 
doubt about that, one short sentence ought to be decisive. The 
consciousness of being loved disposes Anne ‘to pity everyone 
as being less happy than herself.’ What lover has not known 
that secret feeling ? And if he had never loved, could he have 
guessed it by ‘sympathy’? You will find the very same lovers’ 
secret divulged by Balzac in one of his letters to Madame Hanska— 
among the feelings she inspires him with is ‘I know not what 
disdain in contemplating other men.’ In the face of this there is 
no need to go ransacking Jane Austen’s letters or the Memoir 
for evidence that she had a love affair. No, it is because there is 
most of Jane Austen’s spiritual ‘ identity ’ in Anne that Persuasion 
is the sweetest, tenderest, and truest of her books. As to external 
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evidence, even that is by no means lacking. Cassandra, Jane’s 
dearest sister and comrade through life, knew something and spoke 
vaguely about it to her niece Caroline—vaguely, probably thinking 
of that ‘duty of woman by woman’ which Emma Woodhouse 
was afraid of having forgotten. The nephew who wrote the 
Memoir also has something to say. But women do not, cannot, 
lay bare their whole heart to favourite sisters, still less to nephews 
and nieces. Only when they are artists does the truth get told, 
veiled, transformed, yet patent to the seeing eye. 

We have seen what Anne Elliot’s love was like. There was 
no ‘ passion ’ in it in the sense in which the word is used nowadays, 
the sense of physical passion. But Pascal spoke of les passions de 
l'amour, the passions of love in the plural; and rightly. Pure 
affection may, as in the case of Anne, reach a pitch of exaltation 
that cannot but be called passionate. Her whole being was 
absorbed in her passion for Wentworth, yet there is never the 
slightest indication or sous-entendu of the physical in it. Miss 
Thackeray says of Jane Austen: ‘ Her heroines have a stamp of 
their own. They have a certain gentle self-respect and humour 
and hardness of heart. Love with them does not mean a passion 
as much as an interest deep and silent.’ This is true of most of the 
heroines, if we count out Marianne Dashwood and Jane Bennet 
as not being strictly the ‘ heroines ’ of their books ; but it is quite 
untrue of Anne Elliot, who had no hardness of heart and whose 
passion burnt, in Pater’s phrase, with a hard, gemlike flame. But 
Miss Thackeray unerringly points to the general note: the 
passionless love, with gentle self-respect, humour and hardness of 
heart. And isn’t this just the reason why Jane Austen’s novels 
offer us to-day that peace I spoke of, that escape, by their contrast 
with the feverish, passionate, hysterical, often frankly sensual 
love stories of our time ? To-day no door is marked ‘ private’ ; 
all veils are lifted ; love is ‘free’ and its ‘ young dream’ smirched 
with Freudian horrors. Art, it is now urged, is entitled to deal 
with every subject. Let that be conceded, and it will still remain 
true that different subjects have different values for art. Novelists 
who have dealt exclusively with physical passion have only 
succeeded in betraying how poor is the artistic value of that 
subject, even though decked out in the most sumptuous D’Annun- 
zian prose. To speak paradoxically, there is not enough ‘ body ’ 
toit. That one‘ passion ’ of love, isolated from the others, proves 
too thin for a work of art to be made of it, and its expression 
results in repetition, monotony and vacuity. We see, then, that 
there Jane Austen’s ‘reticence,’ after all, was something more 
than the mere consequence of her sex, her upbringing, and her 
surroundings: it was a real artistic ‘value.’ She was, as has 
often been pointed out, no prude. These remote country villages 
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of hers were not all Arcadian innocence. From her letters to 
Cassandra, we know that two of her neighbours—both peers of the 
realm, I regret to say—kept mistresses in their country houses, 
and Jane takes by no means a tragic tone about it. A choice bit 
of scandal about a certain Mrs. P. surprised, but did not shock, her. 
Thus she had authority almost at her door for her wicked Admiral 
in Mansfield Park as well as for the elopements scattered over her 
novels broadcast. If she was no prude, let me say parenthetically 
that she was a bit of a precisian in a very different matter— 
vocabulary. We all remember Henry Tilney’s dissertation to 
Catherine Morland on the misuse of the word ‘ nice ’—a misuse 
which since then, I fear, has gone from bad to worse. Mr. Tilney 
also objected to ‘ faithful promise.’ ‘ Isabella,’ said the innocent 
Catherine, ‘ promised so faithfully to write directly.’ 


; ‘Promised so faithfully! A faithful promise! That puzzles me. 
I have heard of a faithful performance. But a faithful promise ;—the 
fidelity of promising ! ” 


Jane reproved her niece for the old cliché, ‘ vortex of dissipation.’ 
Nor did she like hard words. ‘ How good Mis. West,’ she writes 
to Cassandra, ‘ could have written such books and collected so 
many hard words, with all her family cares, is still more a matter 
of astonishment. Composition seems to me impossible with a 
head full of joints of mutton and doses of rhubarb.’ She was a 
precisian, then, but no précieuse. 

Does anyone now remember the sentimental geography, once 
so celebrated, devised by the most eminent of the précieuses, 
Mlle. de Scudéry? Jane Austen may never have seen the 
map of the Pays du Tendre, but she knew her way by instinct 
about the highways and byways of that countryside. According 
to the map, three different ways lead from the confines of Newborn- 
Friendship to the Land of Tenderness: the way of Inclination, 
the way of Esteem, the way of Gratitude Inclination was a 
rapid river that might carry you beyond the Land of Tenderness 
into the Sea of Danger; Esteem and Gratitude were the safer 
routes. That is the geography of woman’s love rather than 
man’s, and it was the very thing for Jane Austen. Inclination 
was Marianne Dashwood’s way, and we know into what trouble 
it hurried her; it was the way of Frank Churchill and Jane 
Fairfax, and there was much unhappiness in their case too. 
‘Poor girl!’ said Emma again (of Jane). ‘She loves him, then, 
excessively, I suppose. It must have been from attachment 
only that she could be led to form the engagement. Her affection 
must have overpowered her judgment.’ So much for Inclination, 
the way of the injudicious, of excess. As for Esteem, Mrs. Dash- 
wood said, ‘I have never yet knowp what it was to separate 
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esteem and love.’ Emma Woodhouse found in the end they 
could not be kept separate vis-a-vis of Mr. Knightley. It was 
esteem for Darcy, the true Darcy as she got to know him, that 
tamed Elizabeth Bennet’s heart to love. It was Gratitude that 
first kindled Fanny Price’s affection for Edmund Bertram, grati- 
tude for petits soins (Petits Soins is one of the villages named on 
Mlle. de Scudéry’s map) that rewarmed Anne Elliot’s love for 
Captain Wentworth, gratitude that prompted Henry Tilney to 
respond to Catherine Morland. ‘I must confess,’ said the 
authoress, ‘ that his affection originated in nothing better than 
gratitude,’ for Jane instinctively recognised that gratitude was 
rather a poor foundation for a man’s love. It is true, Captain 
Wentworth would not have been surprised at Captain Benwick’s 
sudden affection for Louisa Musgrove ‘had it been the effect 
of gratitude, had he learnt to love her, because he believed 
her to be preferring him’; but then Benwick was, admittedly, 
a weak man. 

The Scudérian geography was just the sort to suit Jane 
Austen’s reticence. But her reticence in one notable particular 
was a serious drawback. She always shirks the ‘ declaration 
scene,’ which is, of course, the critical point of every love story, 
the scéne-d-faire. Either she presents it in narrative instead of 
in dialogue—as ‘ picture,’ to use the terminology of Henry James, 
instead of as ‘drama ’—which is a bad fault in art, or else she 
expressly declares herself to be unequal to the occasion, which is 
a worse. Of Edward Ferrars and Elinor Dashwood—‘ In what 
manner he expressed himself, and how he was received, is not to 
be particularly told.’ But it was the need of the moment! Of 
Elizabeth and Darcy—‘ Elizabeth, feeling all the more their 
common awkwardness and the anxiety of his situation, now forced 
herself to speak; and immediately, though not very fluently, 
gave him to understand that,’ etc. But her actual words are 
what we want! ‘The happiness which this reply produced was 
such as he had probably never felt before ; and he expressed him- 
self on the occasion as sensibly and as warmly as a man violently 
in love can be supposed to do.’ We are left to suppose how he 
expressed himself! Of Edmund Bertram and Fanny—‘ Let no 
one presume to give the feelings of a young woman on receiving 
the assurance,’ etc. But it was the authoress’s business to 
presume! Of Knightley and Emma—‘ She spoke, then, on being 
so entreated. What did she say?’ Yes, what did she say? 
That is the point. We are all agog to hear it. And the answer 
is a paltry ‘sell’—‘ Just what she ought, of course. A lady 
always does.’ Of Henry Tilney and Catherine—‘ She was assured 
of his affection; and that heart in return was solicited, which, 
perhaps, they pretty equally knew was already entirely his own.’ 
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An absolute shirk ! In Persuasion Captain Wentworth is, indeed, 
allowed a pretty warm declaration, but even that is by Jeter. 
When the lovers do at last come together as lovers they have 
reached ‘ the comparatively quiet and retired gravel walk, where 
the power of conversation would make the present hour a blessing 
indeed.’ But do you think you are going to get a verbatim report 
of the conversation? Not a bit o/ it! ‘There they exchanged 
again those feelings,’ etc. ‘ There they returned again into the 
past,’ etc. Shirked again! It seems incredible, but there is not 
a single lovers’ kiss in all Jane Austen’s novels. One, and only 
one, is mentioned in the Letters, but that was only one a gentle- 
man wanted to give: ‘ Tell Mary that I make over to her... 
all my other admirers wherever she can find them, even the 
kiss which C. Poulett wanted to give me... .’ If any kissing 
there was, it must have happened in the deepest recesses of the 
shrubbery. 

For Jane’s carte du tendre is thickly dotted all over with 
shrubberies. Cleveland, where Marianne Dashwood fell so 
dangerously ill, ‘like every other place of the same degree of 
importance, had its open shrubbery.’ But it was not all a question 
of importance; there was a shrubbery at Chawton Cottage as 
well as at Godmersham Park, and as soon as Elinor Dashwood 
was wedded to her Edward the pair began to ‘ project shrubberies ’ 
for their parsonage. There was a shrubbery at Netherfield, where 
Miss Bingley teased Darcy. There was a shrubbery at Long- 
bourn, where Elizabeth fled just before her famous interview 
with Lady Catherine. There was a shrubbery at Mansfield Park, 
which Sir Thomas recommended to Fanny as the driest place. 
Edward paced it with her, trying to persuade her to marry 
Crawford. There was a shrubbery at Mrs. Grant’s, where Fanny 
walked about with Miss Crawford. There were shrubberies at 
Northanger Abbey, into which General Tilney ‘ promised himself 
the pleasure of accompanying’ Miss Morland. There was a 
shrubbery at Hartfield, which Emma’s father ‘never went 
beyond,’ and which Mr. Frank Churchill walked round with her. 
It was the shrubbery she tried as a refuge in her agitation on first 
discovering that she loved Mr. Knightley. When the bad weather 
ceased, and ‘it was summer again,’ Emma ‘lost no time in hurrying 
into the shrubbery.’ There Mr. Knightley found her, and she 
said ‘what a lady always does.’ There were shrubberies at 
Kellynch Hall, for ‘I am not fond,’ said Sir Walter, ‘ of the idea 
of my shrubberies being always approachable’; and Admiral 
Croft, Sir Walter’s tenant, told Anne she could ‘slip in from the 
shrubbery at any time.’ 

Including Lady Susan, I have cursorily counted up no fewer 
than five-and-twenty references to shrubberies in the novels. 
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Five-and-twenty shrubberies in Jane Austen and not one kiss ! 
These are, surely, notable statistics. Perhaps one might vary 
Heine’s remark and say that Jane Austen wrote with one eye on 
her paper and the other on the shrubbery. When she lays down 
her pen she, too, will lose no time in hurrying into it. And 
there one may tenderly leave her, to find in it the refuge, the 
peaceful retreat, that we find to-day in her own ‘ dear books.’ 


A. B. WALKLEY. 
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A GUIDE TO ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


TROLLOPE’sS novels, like those of Jane Austen, are of the very 
essence of fiction. Whatever they may lack in verbal subtlety, 
in passion, in tragedy or comedy of idea, they never lack that 
spiritual skeleton without which no structure of a story-teller’s 
imagining can survive. Palaces more delicate, more romantic, 
more brilliant and more terrible than those of Trollope have been 
erected and have stood to win the admiration of posterity ; but 
their splendour and their beauty are due more to the solid material 
that upholds their walls and roofs than to the skill and fancy of 
their decoration. Other palaces, because they lacked such invisible 
but vital solidity, have drawn for an hour the fickle favour of the 
crowd and then toppled into dust. It is easy in fiction to create 
a nine days’ wonder, but hard indeed to win the esteem of ninety 
years. 

Trollope has achieved that victory. Oblivion can now never 
be his, for he has lived his bad times and survived. As must any 
artist worth the name, he suffered temporary eclipse—temporary, 
indeed, but so severe as at one time to threaten permanence. He 
was scorned as dowdy and parochial by the brilliant metropolitans 
of a succeeding generation. Only in the hearts of quiet folk and 
among readers uninstructed in the genius of their own time were 
his books remembered and cherished. 

Until, slowly and slowly, opinion has begun to change. Quality 
has outstayed vogue, till the latter comes smirking back to the 
smiles of a lover yesterday despised. Indeed, Trollope is in a fair 
way to become once again the fashion. For a while he will be 
honoured by the enthusiasm of the intellectuals. Then, when they 
have turned their volatile benevolence to some other quarter, he 
will settle firmly in the respect of the critical. And that will be 
at once fame and his deserts. 

Any summary analysis of Trollope’s individual novels is well 
nigh impossible, in view not only of the bulk of his work, but also 
of its scope and richness of content. His quality is more intangible 
and at the same time more concentrated than that of other promi- 
nent and popular writers of his generation. ‘ Of all the needs 
a book has, the chief need is that it be readable,’ wrote Trollope 
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himself. And again, ‘The primary object of a novelist is to 
please.’ Readability has, in these latter days, become a term of 
condescension. But that is the fault of a superior age, and for the 
ten who use the word contemptuously there are ten thousand who, 
if they cared to do so, would give it an older and a more honour- 
able meaning. To them, as always to the large public of novel- 
readers, fiction, when it is not costume-romance, mystery-story 
or topical propaganda, is a revelation of their own lives. It is 
this demand for an expression of emotions in which the normal 
reader can share that Trollope so amazingly satisfies. No précis 
of plot, no indication of social setting, of character types, or 
of period of any particular novel, can in his case convey the 
essence of the book. 

Nevertheless his stories fall into certain specific categories, 
some of which form actual series of tales with characters re- 
appearing from volume to volume, while others, although severally 
independent and self-contained, may be classified as belonging to 
one type of fiction or to another. 

The best-known group of novels is that dealing with the 
society of the city of Barchester and of the surrounding neighbour- 
hood. The Chronicles of Barsetshire, as they have been called, are 
six in number: The Warden (1855), Barchester Towers (1857), 
Doctor Thorne (1858), Framley Parsonage (1861), The Small House 
at Allington (1864) and The Last Chronicle of Barset (1867). 
Although these famous stories undoubtedly contain much of 
Trollope’s best work, they do not contain the whole of it. Itisa 
mistake to suppose that they rank altogether higher than his other 
books, and one of the most disastrous results of the disfavour into 
which his novels fell after their author’s death is that a wealth of 
really first-rate material, just because it is included in books of 
which the late ‘eighties chose to forget the titles, lies hidden to-day 
and withdrawn from the enjoyment of modern readers. 

Cases of such unmerited neglect are encountered immediately 
and among the novels of Trollope’s second continuous and inter- 
connected novel series. The ‘political’ stories, like those of 
Barsetshire, are six in number: Can You Forgive Her ? (1864), 
Phineas Finn (1869), The Eustace Diamonds (1873), Phineas 
Redux (1874), The Prime Minister (1876) and The Duke’s Children 
(1880). It is truly remarkable to what an extent these admirable 
tales have fallen into oblivion. Not only do they introduce many 
of Trollope’s most masterly characters, but they present, vividly 
and with knowledge, the minds and manners of the political 
aristocracy, the social hangers-on and the myriad Tadpoles and 
Tapers of the day. Speaking generally, the social setting of the 
political novels is different from that of The Chronicles of Barset- 
shire. Indeed, it could hardly be otherwise, seeing that the whole 
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series takes its tone from the personalities of Plantagenet Palliser 
and his wife, Lady Glencora, who, as the stories progress and by 
natural course of inheritance, become the Duke and Duchess of 
Omnium and the greatest of English nobility. Trollope’s method 
is not slavishly to serialise the life story of any individual character 
or pair of characters. All the political novels have their own 
clearly defined plot. They are, however, all tinged with the com- 
pelling personalities of Lady Glencora and her husband, into which 
Trollope threw all that he had of art and enthusiasm. 

Can You Forgive Her? is a long novel concerned primarily 
with the troubles of a motherless girl who breaks an engagement 
with an oppressively upright man in order to return to a youthful 
love affair with a dissipated and unscrupulous cousin. Mr. Grey, 
the honourable man, gets in the end the wife he wants, but 
Trollope does not hesitate to show fairly the preference of a high- 
spirited girl for an adventurous rascal, and there will be many 
who, when the book is finished, will regret a little ashamedly 
that virtue has ultimately triumphed. In the life story of Lady 
Glencora Can You Forgive Her? is important, for it pictures her 
newly married and literally on the verge of running away from 
her shy, proud, inarticulate husband with a beautiful young 
reprobate, whose previous intimacy with her the reader may 
imagine at his discretion. The fallibility of Lady Glencora is 
skilfully contrasted with that of Alice Vavasor, the heroine of 
the book ; their circumstances are so similar, and yet the young 
women react to them so differently ! 

Phineas Finn is a tale of political ambition. The hero, by 
whose name the book is called, is a poor Irishman who comes to 
seek his fortune in Parliament. The ups and downs of his career ; 
Lady Laura Kennedy, who loves him, but, from family pressure, 
marries millions; Madame Max Goesler, the fascinating, 
mysterious widow who rejects flattering, if dubious, proposals 
from the old Duke of Omnium, combine with a mass of other 
material to make a really dramatic story that is continued, and 
equally well continued, in Phineas Redux. 

Not the least remarkable feature of the first of these two books 
is the hero’s trial for murder. Trollope has a genius for trial 
scenes, and to my mind it is an open question whether that in 
Phineas Finn is not finer than its more celebrated predecessors 
in The Three Clerks and in Orley Farm. 

The Eustace Diamonds turns on the personality of Lizzie 
Eustace, a selfish, but attractive little woman who keeps 
possession, in the teeth of lawyers and of her late husband’s 
relations, of certain priceless jewels to which she has no right 
whatever. There are two or three sub-plots in the story, all of 
good quality, but the character of Lizzie Eustace, who, for all 
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her lying and her insincerity and her cheap smartness, is seductive 
and appealing, stands out as the book’s essential achievement. 

The Prime Minister and The Duke's Children are the only 
two novels of the political series in which Plantagenet Palliser, 
now Duke of Omnium, is admittedly the central figure. The 
former book is so constructed as to give prominence to the love 
affair and unhappy marriage of Emily Wharton with Ferdinand 
Lopez, a stock gambler and commercial adventurer. But 
although the history of the Lopez ménage is admirably told and 
gives scope for the reintroduction of Lizzie Eustace, as well as 
other strange and disreputable people, the story of the first 
premiership of the Duke of Omnium is the real story of the book. 
By the time he came to the writing of The Prime Minister Trollope 
had become deeply interested in presenting in the person of the 
Duke his ideal conception of an English aristocrat. No praise 
can be too high for the skill with which he implies, but does not | 
describe, the divergent qualities of ambition possessed by the 
Duke and by his wife. Throughout the book she is for ever 
striving to make him in the eye of the world the greatest gentle- 
man of the greatest kingdom of all time. He, on the other hand, 
sees in his position only duty and responsibility and disappoint- 
ment. Not the least of his troubles are his wife’s insistence that 
the life of a public man is never private, and her expressed 
conviction that give and take is the essence of political 
compromise, and therefore of premiership. 

In the interval between The Prime Minister and The Duke's 
Children the Duchess of Omnium dies. The unhappy Duke is 
left to find, if he may, in the achievements of his children, that 
completeness and success which he feels that he has himself 
so utterly failed to secure. Everything goes awry. His only 
daughter gives her love to an unknown and penniless commoner. 
His younger son, after ragging through his University career, 
resorts disastrously to cards and racing. Finally, his heir— 
Lord Silverbridge—stands for Parliament in the opposite interest 
to that of his father and, worse still, turns from the girl the Duke 
has chosen as his bride in order to throw his title and prospects 
‘at the feet of the beautiful daughter of an American savant. 
The Duke struggles against his own humanity; slowly and 
unhappily, as is his way, he adjusts himself to the changing times ; 
at the last he sacrifices his ideals of nobility to personal affection. 
The Duke’s Children worthily closes a series of fine novels. In 
some ways this last story of the political group is the best, and it 
speaks a good deal for the author’s power of sustained imagination 
that he contrived over a period of sixteen years to maintain the 
interest and develop the vitality of so complex a collection of 
characters. 
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The rough classification of novels in themselves independent 
may, out of respect for chronology, begin with the stories of 
Irish life. The Macdermotts of Ballycloran (1847), The Kellys and 
the O’Kellys (1848), Castle Richmond (1860) and The Land 
Leaguers (1883) are the four books which belong, properly speaking, 
to this category. Of course, there are Irish scenes in many other 
novels, for Trollope lived for years in Ireland, knew it well and 
loved it, and was for ever introducing Irishmen and Irish incidents 
into his work. The books above mentioned are, however, wholly 
and deliberately novels about Ireland. The first two have the 
faults of very early work in that they are prolix and lack that 
control of character and material that marks the experienced 
novelist. Both, however, are worth reading, and the plot of 
The Kellys needs no excuse on the score of inexperience. 
Castle Richmond, however, is definitely an unsuccessful book. 
It is packed with information about the Irish famine, and the 
story is over-melodramatic for Trollope’s method. One of his 
most characteristic qualities as a novelist is his refusal to keep 
the reader in suspense. In direct contrast to Wilkie Collins, he 
goes out of his way to explain as he comes to it each seemingly 
inexplicable event. It is as though he scorns to save himself 
the trouble of characterisation by erecting between himself and 
the reader a screen of mystery. For this reason, the secret power 
exercised by the unsavoury Molletts over Sir Thomas Fitzgerald 
is, because it soon ceases to be secret, a weak foundation upon 
which to erect a story. The Land Leaguers, the book left 
unfinished by Trollope when he died, is concerned to present the 
social condition of Ireland in the early ‘eighties, as was Castle 
Richmond to depict that of the famine-ridden ‘forties. And yet 
what a difference! In The Land Leaguers the novelist presents 
his picture of politics in his actual story. There are no passages 
of blue-book instructionalism, but it is doubtful whether a more 
vivid impression of the state of Ireland at the time can be obtained 
from any other source. Even if there were no others among 
Trollope’s old age novels to disprove the theory, The Land 
Leaguers alone should put an end to the contention that toward 
the end of his life he had lost his cunning or written himself out. 

It is now necessary to examine that large and heterogeneous 
collection of novels which, from one point of view or another, 
satirise contemporary life or present some definite aspect of the 
English social scene. Let me once more insist that the classifica- 
tion of Trollope’s books here attempted should not be understood 
too literally. All the Barchester novels, all the political novels, 
are in one sense wholly presentments of society ; in the same way 
many of them contain passages definitely satirical. But they have 
other claims to special grouping which the numerous isolated 
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stories now to be considered do not possess ; and, while satire is 
mainly incidental to the tales of Barchester and to those of 
political life, it is in some at least of Trollope’s other books the 
principal purpose of the story. 

First, then, the books which may fairly be termed books of 
social satire. The earliest in date is The Bertrams, which, although 
the situations and characters are of the kind which Trollope was 
to make essentially his own, is a failure even more complete than 
Castle Richmond. The central theme is one to which the author 
more than once returns. Caroline Waddington rejects George 
Bertram for reasons of income and prospects. She marries his 
successful lawyer friend only to find that she has sold herself to a 
greedy tyrant. The parallel case of Julia Brabazon and Harry 
Clavering immediately suggests itself, but where in The Claverings 
Trollope achieves an intense humanity, in The Bertrams he is 
dully mechanical. He allows the subsidiary plots to disturb and 
obscure his main story. When, as frequently, he attempts the 
comic in social enjoyment, he comes clumsily to grief. The 
widow’s seaside picnic in Can You Forgive Her ? has only to be 
contrasted with the excursion from Jerusalem described in The 
Bertrams to make clear the difference between successful and 
unsuccessful satire. And yet there are points in The Bertrams. 
The close-fisted old man, the disposal of whose money provides 
the motif of most of the incident, is drawn with consistent 
restraint. There are touches in the description of society at 
Littlebath that prepare the reader for the pleasure of Miss 
Mackenzie. On the whole the book should be read. It is Trollope 
‘ off’ (or rather ‘ not yet on to’) his game, but it was published 
at an important moment in his career and helps to make clear 
his subsequent development. 

Rachel Ray (1863) and Miss Mackenzie (1865) may, without 
any critical licence, be considered together. Both are bitter 
satires on Evangelical Christianity. Trollope inherited from his 
mother a hatred of the brimstone school of religious teachers, and 
in these novels he lets himself go with considerable effect. The 
earlier of the two books contains comparatively few characters, 
and those of modest social position. Rachel herself is delightful, 
and gives to the book, despite its obvious weaknesses of construc- 
tion, a freshness and charm that is very pleasing. Mrs. Prime 
and her horrible clerical admirer are frankly caricature, but that 
they should be so is not unnatural, seeing that they represent the 
very Puritanism that the book is intended to attack. 

In Miss Mackenzie we are given the story of a spinster of thirty- 
five, to whom unexpectedly a small fortune is bequeathed. She 
becomes immediately the quarry of fortune-hunters—shabby 
social, religious and commercial. Some of the best scenes in the 
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story are staged in Littlebath, where Miss Todd and Miss Baker 
(who help to retrieve The Bertrams from disaster) make welcome 
reappearance. As satire the novel is more dexterous than 
Rachel Ray, but it lacks the attraction of a real Trollope heroine 
and throughout has a faint tinge of the sordid. It is interesting 
to note on page 242 of the second volume a mention of Lady 
Glencora Palliser, whom Trollope had invented for Can You 
Forgive Her ? 

Not until 1875 did Trollope publish another definitely satirical 
novel. When he did so, the event marked an important stage 
in his evolution as a novelist. Critics had begun to grumble at 
comedies of manners, which spoke of the suavity of yesterday 
rather than of the competitive hustle of to-day. England was 
moving step by step along the road to commercialism. Trollope, 
with his county and clerical families, his political aristocrats and 
comic tuft-hunters, was shrugged aside as out of date. Such 
treatment was intolerable, and, with a gesture half impatient, 
half appealing, he sent out into the world The Way We Live Now. 
This long and crowded novel—perhaps, with the exception of 
The Last Chronicle of Barset, the most abundant ot all his books— 
presents in the person of Mr. Melmotte the financial magnate of 
alien origin proper to a truly modern story of Enghsh life. Whether 
the cavillers, whose complaints spurred Trollope to so violent an 
effort, admitted, after reading The Way We Live Now, that the 
old dog could in truth out-modern the best of them, history does 
not relate, but undeniably this. book, in which he asserted his 
vitality and showed that in the matter of satiric observation he 
was well abreast of the times, has no lack of vigour or luxuriant 
invention. 

That Mr. Scarborough’s Family (1883) may reasonably be 
said to conclude the list of Trollope’s satirical novels is perhaps 
disputable. And yet, because its power is mainly ironic, I prefer 
to mention it here rather than treat of it as a purely social story. 
A while ago one example was quoted of a first-rate book from 
Trollope’s last period. Mr. Scarborough’s Family is another. 

An aged and wealthy cynic suddenly and (as it turns out) 
with deliberate falsehood makes public the illegitimacy of his 
eldest son. With the complications of inheritance, with the 
changing relations between old Mr. Scarborough and his two 
sons, of whom the elder is now destitute and the latter 
goldly and selfishly triumphant in his unexpected good fortune, 
is involved an elaborate second plot, centring in the love 
story of an amiable young man, whose fortunes depend on 
the favour of a peevish and eccentric uncle. Analysis of a tale so 
full of happening and character is impossible in a few lines. 
Sufficient to say that Mr. Scarborough’s Family, were it not for 
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the date on its title-page, might be thought to belong to an earlier 
period, not only of Trollope, but of fiction as a whole, to a period 
more lavish than subtle, more genial and full-blooded than 
detached and sensitive. 

With The Three Clerks (1858) opens the chronology of those 
novels which, although partially satirical, are in the main straight- 
forward stories of English cultivated life. The Three Clerks is 
one of the few Trollope novels that have been seriously overrated. 
In its pages Mr. Chaffanbrass, the notorious Old Bailey lawyer, 
makes his first appearance, but he is infinitely more effective in 
Orley Farm and in Phineas Finn than at his first entrance on the 
Trollope stage. [nso far as The Three Clerks gives a picture of the 
Civil Service that the author himself knew, it has documentary 
value, but as fiction it is formless and flaccid. Its young women 
are wholly devoid of that freshness and frankness that places 
Trollope, as a creator of feminity, apart from all other novelists 
of his generation ; its menfolk are either riotous dummies, like 
those in Smedley’s novels, or prigs and villains, compounded so 
slavishly by recipe as to have little meaning beyond that of the 
conventional types they represent. 

Of Orley Farm (1862) it is unnecessary to speak, the novel 
being one of the two or three outside the Barchester series which 
are still read to-day. The Belton Estate (1866), on the other hand, 
badly needs rehabilitation. Henry James in a review written 
when quite a young man summed up his column of criticism 
with the words: ‘The Belton Estate is a stupid book.’ One 
may venture that the obtuseness was not all on one side. 
Using a cast of four principal and as few subsidiary characters, 
Trollope fills three good volumes with the matrimonial dilemma of 
Clara Amedroz, who has to choose between the uncouth, well-to- 
do farmer to whom passes her thriftless father’s estate and the 
polished, self-seeking Captain Aylmer—in parlance, though not 
in fact, also her cousin—who offers her marriage because at the 
death-bed of his rich aunt and as part condition of becoming her 
heir he swore to do so. The Belton Estate has to a greater degree 
than any other of Trollope’s books that art of concealing art 
which delights one type of mind, but by another is dismissed as 
stupid. In a sense it is the most difficult to appreciate of all the 
important novels, and, were an examination in Trollope a thing 
of practical import, the examining board would be wise to make 
this book the test question of their paper. 

The Claverings (1867) and He Knew He was Right (1869) are 
very long books, each of which turns on a theme highly 
characteristic of the author. Mention has already been made of 
Julia Brabazon, heroine of the former book, who jilts the nobody 
she loves for a rich invalid peer. . The price she has to pay is 
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counted in full in the pages of The Claverings, which also introduce 
a number of excellent characters, from Sir Hugh Clavering, hard, 
savage and selfish, to Sophie Gordeloup and her scoundrelly 
brother, who play so desperately for the wealth and person of 
Lord Ongar’s lonely and embittered widow. He Knew He was 
Right describes the steady growth in a husband’s mind of unjust 
suspicion of his wife’s fidelity. As a crescendo of hysterical mis- 
trust the book is a fine piece of sustained writing. As a novel, it 
is gloomy and distressing, but so adroitly does the author manage 
his plot that it is ungracious to charge him with a misuse of 
coincidence to aid the progress of his story. 

Of the six social novels that remain, one is first-rate, three are 
very good second-rate, one is ordinary second-rate, and the last 
frankly bad. Is He Popenjoy? (1878) may rank with The 
Claverings as a book undeservedly excluded from the upper room 
of every Trollope lover’s mind. The Dean of Brotherton, son of a 
jobmaster, father of the heroine and ultimately grandfather of a 
marquess, is a Trollope dignitary of the first water. His daughter 
is as eminent in the world of heroines as is her father in that of 
ecclesiastics. She is gay, loving, whimsical, courageous and 
always natural. Her dour husband, with his excessive sense of 
duty and inadequate sense of humour ; her aristocratic sisters- 
in-law, shrouding in ill-nature and good works the emptiness of 
their lives and purses; the society siren; the society match- 
maker; and, perhaps above all, the ill-tempered, dissolute 
marquess, on the legitimacy of whose son turns the whole mecha- 
nism of the story, are each one of them fictional characters that 
only a master could create. 

Ralph the Heir (1871)—the plot of which was pirated by Charles 
Reade and dramatised under the title Shilly Shally—contains 
some good characters. The election difficulties of the shy, in- 
effective Sir Thomas Underwood, and the determination of Mr. 
Neefit, the tailor, to buy the bankrupt young squire as husband 
for his daughter, would give distinction to any story. Lady Anna 
(1874) is a delicate elaboration of Trollope’s favourite motif—pro- 
jected or (as in this case) actual misalliance. The American 
Senator (1877) contains some excellent hunting and much good 
general observation. Ayala’s Angel (1881), like The Belton 
Estate but less pronouncedly, is a book that must be read to be 
realised, for it is quiet Trollope and a thing of shades rather than 
one of definite, contrasted colours. 

There remains Marion Fay (1882), once again a tale of 
misalliance. This is undeniably the worst book that its author 
ever wrote. Everywhere but here he contrives to keep either 
his hero or his heroine (and more frequently both) sympa- 
thetic, sensible and convincingly normal, but in Marion Fay he 
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sinks to mawkishness and to a death-bed scene that is frankly 
inexcusable. 

Plenty of novels still remain of this astonishing and untiring 
writer. They may, however, be somewhat summarily dismissed. 
The most interesting group is that of the short, single theme 
stories which succeeded the publication of The Way We Live Now. 
It is not unreasonable to attribute to the mood of challenge in 
which that novel was sent out the noticeable change in the 
author’s method during the years that followed. It is as though 
he had determined to try his hand at the psychological analysis 
which was just coming into fashion among novelists. And so we 
are given in quick succession six little books each written round a 
single event or describing the reactions of one individual to a 
definite set of circumstances. The titles are as follow: An Eye 
for an Eye (1879), Cousin Henry (1879), Dr. Wortle’s School (1881), 
The Fixed Period (1882), Kept in the Dark (1882) and An Old Man's 
Love (1884). It so happened that An Eye for an Eye was written 
before the publication of The Way We Live Now, although not 
published until some while after. It is, however, clearly the 
product (if an unconscious one) of the same impulse as gave birth 
to the other books, and its theme—the struggle in the mind of a 
young Englishman between pride of family and desire to fulfil a 
marriage promise to a girl who has become his mistress—is a 
theme of the type peculiar to these six brief stories and distinctly 
foreign to Trollope’s more bulky and eventful work. 

A further group of five stories may roughly be termed Trollope’s 
‘oversea’ novels. The first three—Nina Balatha (1867), Linda 
Tressel (1868) and The Golden Lion of Granpére (1872)—were 
written more or less intentionally to form a distinct trio. The 
first two were published anonymously, but achieved little success 
and were later reissued over the author’s name. ll are semi- 
romantic tales, staged respectively in old Prague, in old Niirnberg 
and among the Vosges mountains, pleasant enough, but quite 
definitely of minor importance. Harry Heathcote of Gangoil 
(1874) and John Caldigate (1879) are novels of Australia, based 
on the knowledge of that continent which the author gained 
when visiting one of his sons, who had established himself 
there. I understand that as pictures of Australian life they 
are vivid and reliable. Be that as it may, the untutored 
reader, seeking only for Trollope, will find him abundantly in 
Harry Heathcote, which is an eventful, almost an adventurous, 
story, and to a very satisfying degree in the longer book that 
appeared five years later. 

Of Trollope’s various volumes of short stories nothing need 
here be said. Of Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite (1871) there 
is little that can be said. Of The Struggles of Brown, Jones and 
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Robinson (1870) there is much that had better be left unsaid. One 
important full length"novel remains, good in itself and at the same 
time remarkable as the only one of the author’s tales in which he 
arms himself formally as a social crusader. 

The Vicar of Bullhampton (1870) is a novel written in defence 
of the ‘ fallen woman.’ It is quaint to read Trollope’s solemn and 
tactful preface, in which he almost apologises to his public for 
venturing on such indelicate ground. Fortunately the book is so 
feeble as propaganda that, but for the preface, one would be 
unaware that it was written with any special purpose. It can be 
enjoyed as a good story of village life, with a delightful parson as 
central figure and the necessary complement of charming Trollope 
ladies, gruff farmers, lonely landowners and aggressive Non- 
conformity. ° 

This novel, like all Trollope’s really good work, impresses the 
reader first and foremost with its Englishry. Perhaps it would 
not be too much to say that the very greatness of the author him- 
self springs from this same quality. He is intensely English, with 
the quiet humour, the shy sympathy masquerading as indifference, 
the delicate sense of kindliness and toleration, the occasional 
heaviness, the occasional irritability, that mark a man or a book 
as English. But if to these qualities he owes his place in our 
proud heritage of literature, to them also he owes the tarrying of 


due recognition, for they and the artists that possess them are of 
ali qualities and of all artists the most difficult to impress upon the 
sceptical outsider, seeing that their very beauty and profundity 
and power lie in their elusiveness. 


MICHAEL SADLEIR. 





MEALS IN MEMOIRS 


. OBITUARIES of eminent persons of recent date rarely, if ever, con- 
vey the information, even delicately veiled, that their subject died 
ofasurfeit. In earlier chronicles the announcement of death from 
a surfeit is so frequent that no wonder a juvenile student imagined 
a surfeit a made dish, and the celebrated surfeit of lampreys an 
early form of fricassee of eels. Buddha, people say, died of eating 
pork to repletion. The death of Shakespeare is traditionally 
traced to a merry-making at New Place. Clarendon records of the 
third Earl of Pembroke that he expired ‘ of an Apoplexy, after a 
full and chearful supper.’ No idea of disgrace attached to this 
method of quitting life. It was polite and sympathetic; it well 
became the honoured frequenter of good men’s feasts. Docteur 
Gastaldy (1741-1805), red-letter saint of the Almanach des Gour- 
mands, fell the victim of a dinner eaten at the house of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. He helped himself three times to salmon. His 
Eminence tenderly expostulated and had the too tempting fish 
removed. But the mischief was done: the doctor had a stroke, 
and two days later was dead. 

Probably all early kings ate as Dr. Johnson ate, coarsely and 
ravenously. Charles the Fifth was a monumental glutton. He 
finished a fowl every day for breakfast, ate two solid suppers 
which included pickled salmon, and at dinner was served with 
twenty dishes, of each of which he partook. ‘ How simple to these 
cates compared was that crude’ surfeit that did for English 
Henry ! 

Too much, perhaps, has been made of the supper of Trimalchio, 
the fattened thrushes of Lucullus, the gormandising of certain of 
the Czsars, as representing the general diet of Rome. Climate 
helps to determine the kind and amount of food human organisms 
select, and Southerners of old, like Southerners of to-day, required 
at all events less flesh and fat than people in colder countries. 
Also, since the spectacular lends itself to report more zestfully 
than the humdrum, it is possible that twenty centuries ahead our 
surprise ices, cherries in flames, and ‘ angels on horseback ’ will be 
conjecturally described as having been fully as flamboyant as any 
extravagances of Petronius. 
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When the pantomime element has been subtracted from these 
exceptional Roman symposia they seem by no means to have 
exceeded in heaviness the colossal feeds of sixteenth century 
Venice, or of Paris in the time of Mazarin, or of the allied sove- 
reigns in 1814-15. Nero and Heliogabalus might have been too 
artistic to endure the coarse ponderosity of the York Banquet to 
Prince Albert in 1850 or the royal repast at the christening of 
Prince Leopold in 1853. Early Victorians munched muffins after 
civic dinners. Brillat-Savarin himself devoured buttered toast 
post-prandially with punch. A City dinner of 1847 set Thackeray 
asking: ‘Are thereno poor? Is there no reason? Is this mon- 
strous belly-worship to exist for ever ? ’ 

Though fashions change, still 


Parley de bonne chére, 
Ca fait toujours plaisir. 


The attraction of Sir William Orpen’s diploma work in last 
year’s Royal Academy was doubtless largely due to its association 
of a handsome Frenchman of the artist type with objects so 
intimately appealing as cutlets and a bottle of red wine. Many 
men as well as women can read a receipt book straight through 
from sheer gusto. 

In view of the fact that this basic thing, food, makes the whole 
world kin, it will be the business of the twentieth century historian 
of dietetics to discuss in one chapter the recorded diet of heroes, 
saints, and sages ; in another the intrinsic relation between nutri- 
ment and the nourished, why meat, in Wellington’s phrase, 
‘walks with you,’ whether Shelley’s vegetarianism rarefied his 
poetry, whether Napoleon really lost Leipzig because he had 
indigestion after a bolted meal, how far differences between 
English and French character may be due to the English habit of 
eating pudding and the French habit of eating, instead, dessert. 
* Tell me what you eat and I will tell you what youare.’! There 
must be a chapter on variability in assimilative power, which will 
explain why Henry the First died merely of the lampreys, whereas 
Louis the Fourteenth was ‘ often seen’ (so stated the Duchess of 
Orleans *) to eat at one sitting four platefuls of different soups, a 
whole pheasant, a partridge, a plateful of salad, mutton hashed 
with garlic, two good-sized slices of ham, a dish of pastry, and 
afterwards fruit and sweetmeats. 

Throughout the history of food, spirit and flesh are inextricably 


1 Compare Mr. de la Mare’s 


‘ Whatever little Miss F eats 
Becomes little Miss F.’ 


2 Secret Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV., 1824. 
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mingled, beginning with the primitive chieftain who ate the heart 
of his enemy in order that his enemy’s courage might be added to 
his own, on into the Orphic mysteries and those various tribal 
initiations that remind one of the Bab Ballad the contemporary 
Punch thought too cannibalistic for insertion— 


Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate—— 


the speaker having identified his shipmates with himself by eating 
them. 


Ii n’est rien [thought Montaigne] de si horrible 2 imaginer que de manger 
son pére ; les peuples qui avaient cette coutume la prenaient pour témoignage 
de piété et de bonne affection, cherchant par la @ leurs progéniteurs la plus 
digne et honorable sépulture ; logeant en eux-mémes les corps de leurs péres ; 
les vivifiant aulcunement et régénérant par la transmutation en leur chair vive 
au moyen de la digestion et du nourrissement. 


Social memoirs never give enough food notes of interesting 
meals. We naturally want notices of memorable people’s pre- 
ferences in food, for to realise these preferences makes memorable 
people seem to us truly flesh and blood. What did the brilliant 
guests eat at those crowded, almost hectic dinners at Holland 
House under its Queen Elizabeth? A dozen books revive the 
talk, but no single dish is anywhere named. Surely everyone 


interested in life would care to ascertain what Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire, and the Gunning girls, and Fanny Burney respec- 
tively would have considered good sweets, and how, before the 
invention of savouries, dinner melted into dessert. What did 
Reynolds and his sister provide at the five o’clock dinner-parties 
at 47, Leicester Fields where amid all that was first-rate in the 
company glasses and knives were so hard to get that habitués were 
recognised by the vehemence with which during the first course 
they shouted for bread, beer, and wine, aware that later these 
necessities would be unattainable? At least we know that a sweet 
spoken of as a bread pudding, was among Miss Reynolds’s com- 
pany dishes, for Northcote relates that when Johnson asked 
whether its sauce contained wine and ‘ Rennie’ admitted that it 
did, the great abstainer refused the pudding. At the first dinner 
(October 18, 1763) of the Society of Artists, held at the Turk’s 
Head, Gerrard Street, Reynolds, Zoffany, and about sixty others 
being present, the first course consisted of cod’s head and sauce, 
stewed carp, soles, and whiting. ‘Second Course. The Ox head 
at end of table in front of Chairman; Marrow Pudding, Fowls, 
Geese, Veal Pie, Salad, Beefsteak Pie, Greens and Carrots, Fried 
Soles and Ham.’ A rational and moderate feast. The following 
is the bill receipted by the landlord :— 
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£ s. d. 
Dinners for 60 . . ° 0 
56 wine tickets at 2s. ° I2 0 
45 tankards of porter ° ° 16 ro} 
24 papers of tobacco ° . 2 0 
Lemons and sugar . .. a 18 o 
Extra for Ham and two Geese . ¢ 7 0 


£17 10 10} [sic] 


In that illustrious fellowship, The Club, which Reynolds 
founded, the accepted viands, in its supping first period, were 
stewed veal and pullets, and Dr. Barnard, Dean of Derry, pre- 
sented the members with a hogshead of claret, which, when it ran 
low, they voted he should be asked (by Johnson’s disinterested 
pen) to replace. The dmes d’élite who then composed The Club 
spent a quite unconscionable amount of their time in inquiry 
into the contents of the tavern larder; they too (from 1764 to 
1783) met at the Turk’s Head. 

Among British institutions the Oyster Feast has outstayed 
the Greenwich Dinner and the Venison Feast, but the last-named 
flourished in the mid-eighteenth century, and Sir Joshua used to 
relate his early experience of a venison feast throughout which he 
directed suave conversation towards a disconcertingly irrespon- 
sive next neighbour who at last turned upon him with these 
words : ‘ Whenever you are at a venison feast, I advise you not to 
speak during dinner time, as in endeavouring to answer your 
questions, I have just swallowed a fine piece of the fat, entire, 
without tasting its flavour ! ’ 

Mrs. Papendiek’s journals give valuable details of middle-class 
eating, but in that high-living paleo-Georgian era no guide to food 
is more authentic and precise than this dietary Elizabeth Inch- 
bald drew up for an ailing sister, aged sixty : 


Take chocolate for breakfast. If you be faint, wine and toasted bread 
between breakfast and dinner ; and thus vary your dinner each day : 

Sunday.—A joint of meat. 

Monday.—Two lean mutton chops boiled but not stewed, with an onion, 
a turnip, and a carrot. 

Tuesday.—A beef-steak, preferably beef roasted. 

Wednesday.—A broiled mutton chop. 

Thursday.—A veal cutlet. 

Friday.—Stewed oysters or eggs. 

Saturday.—Nice boiled beef from the cook’s shop, or a pork chop, a 
rabbit, or anything more novel you can think of. 

Eat whenever you have an appetite, but never eat too heartily, especi- 
ally of different things. Have cake or what you please at tea; a light 
supper ; but go to bed satisfied, or you will not sleep. 


Garrick, who wrote the line 


Our first great human passion is to eat, 
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kept, at Hampton, a table designated by Reynolds (parodying 
Johnson) as ‘ elegant and even splendid.’ The Garricks had five 
meals a day, and Davy and his sunbeam wife liked best to see 
their friends at meals—they thought it ‘ saved time.’ Eighteenth 
century people had no use for a dinner of herbs and pulse, what 
Goldsmith called ‘ a guiltless feast.’ They demanded to graisser 
le couteau, and considered ‘ Rise, Peter; kill, and eat’ inspired 
indication of food convenient for them. At every-day dinners, 
indeed, they were mostly alone with the fowl and the brute. ‘ S’id 
fallait avoir compassion de tout le monde, on ne mangerait personne,’ 
remarked the arch-gourmand, Grimod de la Reyniére, in the 
‘ Almanach,’ when speaking of the robin, ‘un réti tres succulent,’ 
and noting (with a turn of phrase that seems deliberately cynical) 
that ‘ cet aimable oiseau se mange @ la broche et en salmi.’ Of Mrs. 
Siddons, the tragic muse, her butcher reported ‘ never was such 
a woman for chops!’ As for her brothers, John, Stephen, and 
Charles, ‘ rump-steaks and kidneys in general was their taste.’ 

All the Kembles were distinguished forks. And they lived 
through a period of dearness and scarcity due to war. In 1800 
(when coal cost six guineas a chaldron) bread cost Is, 5}d. a 
quartern loaf, and Lady Holland noted in her journal, ‘ We 
adopt the regulations of the H. of Lords; each person in the 
family is limited to a quartern loaf per week, no pastry, no fine 
bread for breakfast.’ 

Then, as now, it took all sorts to make a world. Harriet 
Martineau says the Wordsworths thought her worldly because 
she had regular meals. For their part, they kept a joint of mutton 
in a cupboard and got it out and cut some off when they were 
hungry. Wordsworth, it may be remembered, while loving to 
have an Eolian harp at his bedroom window, papered his bedroom 
walls with old newspapers and cut new books with a buttery 
knife. It is a saddening fact that a man is not necessarily artistic 
all round because he is a first-rate poet. 

Le gottter was a meal often referred to in late eighteenth cen- 
tury French literature, and even the Almanach des Gourmands, 
which was always insisting on the duty of the gourmet to eat 
nothing between a forkless breakfast and the far-off, divine event 
of dinner, speaks relishingly of the ‘ festins’ described in La 
Nouvelle Héloise under this indefinite but appetising name. Lake 
fish, vegetables, cheese, garden herbs, cream, pastries, local wines, 
were the constituents of Madame de Wolmar’s godters under the 
trees at Clarens, and each item seems a note in the Jegato harmony 
of a household where ‘ l’élégance y préside seule, la richesse ne s’y 
montre jamais.’ 

The French language has the most happy terminology for foods, 
attaining a beau geste without sacrifice of precision. At the mere 
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mention of ‘ un filet mignon’ one catches the buttery Continental 
scent with its lurking garlic, while to recall ‘ un couvert d’enfant’ 
is to recall a child companion’s ecstasy over the sardine, the soup, 
the ice, the dessert that aptly compose that formula. Approaches 
down a gabled, cobbled Norman street a little, plaintive, Debussy- 
like cry, ‘ Tripes a la mode de Caen!’ the first word emphatic, pro- 
longed, the rest at arun. The tripe-seller is only less picturesque 
of aspect than the goat’s milk man in the sheep-skin and blue 
béret who wanders piping from house to house with Bichette and 
Rose and Agathe, his goats. At the Hétel Vieux Calvados the 
landlord’s gustful appreciation of tastes and preferences is per- 
petual flattery to connoisseurship. Samuel Butler tells in his 
Note-Books this story : } 


Jones and I lunched at the Hétel de France where we found everything 
very good. As we were going out, the landlady, getting on towards eighty, 
with a hookish nose, pale blue eyes and a Giovanni Bellini’s Loredano 
Loredani kind of expression, came up to us, and said, in sweetly apologetic 
accents, ‘ Avez-vous donc déjeund & peu prés selon vos idées, Messieurs ?’ 


How refined, and how touching, and how French it was ! 

Instances are inevitably French when the subject is gastro- 
nomy. No wonder a picture of the Gallic cock, crowing ‘A la 
Gloire de la Cuisine Francaise,’ was sold in Paris last December to 
raise funds for a statue to Brillat-Savarin. It was, said that 
master, the fine cooking in Paris restaurants that by its attraction 
of foreigners paid the huge specie indemnity demanded from 
France, by the Treaty of November, 1815. In 1826 there were 
927 restaurants in Paris. The same year, a Frenchman wrote : 


En Angleterre, les plus grands festins se composent de roastbeef, de pommes- 
de-terve 2 la vapeur, de poisson cuit a l'eau de sel, et de pudding. Le café y est 
fort rare, et 2 peine est-il possible de trouver & Londres un restaurant passable. 


The last-named defect went on for another half-century. 
Most English provincial hotels are in our day benighted as to 
victualling. Their staples are boiled greens, factory-made 
sauces [* It is a poor thing,’ said Mrs. Poyser, ‘ when the flavour is 
in the cruets ’], tinned fruit, and the plaice of breakfast that is one 
and the same with the sole of dinner. In unimaginativeness their 
food preparers are akin to the bachelor rector’s cook-general, with 
her quotidian ‘ What would you say to a b’iled hegg, sir?’ Who 
would not like Bath buns, Bath polonies, Bath chap, Bath Olivers 
in Bath ; chudleighs and clotted cream in Exeter ; ‘ thunder and 
lightning’ in Cornwall; boiled Cambridge sausages in Cam- 
bridge? In the country one dreams of syllabubs and damson 
cheese. By the sea one could fancy a dressed crab or prawns or 
fresh-caught mackerel with fennel sauce. But ignoring indigenous 
products a hotel will provide every midday pea soup under tedious, 
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ridiculous names, while its dinner menu will present such announce- 
ments as ‘Agneau: Sauce Menthe,’ ‘ Faisans: Sauce Pain,’ 
‘ Poudding de Collége,’ ‘ Tarte de Pommes.’ 

It is hard to see why an affair as vital as catering should be 
carried on with such a lack of any constructive act of the human 
spirit. Whither has fled the visionary sweetness of old riverside 
inns, stone-flagged, black-beamed, whose Arcadian ham and eggs 
or ‘sly blue, curling’ trout breathed associations with Izaak 
Walton and Sir Henry Wotton and Morland and Hazlitt and 
Borrow and Edwin Abbey? What is needed is thoughtful use 
of good things close at hand. Bathos and poetry are not wider 
apart than tinned foods and garnered foods. Half the romance of 
rural winter resides in nuts and home-smoked bacon, in Gascoyne’s 
Scarlet apples and Winter Nelis pears, in the garden’s jam and 
cider and brandied cherries. 

M. Marcel Proust devotes several subtle pages of La Recherche 
du Temps Perdu to Francoise, who was cook to the family, and to 
the variety of her dishes and the inventiveness of the reasons she 
would allege for their variety—‘ si bien que notre menu, comme ces 
quatrefeuilles qu'on sculptait au XIII* siecle au portail des cathé- 
drales, reflétait le rythme des saisons et les épisodes dela vie.’ There 
is virtue in the foreign method of selling rabbit, turkey, goose, etc., 
détaillé, and dull would he be who could pass by a dish of ‘ viandes 
froides assorties,’ offering in combination veal and rosbif, in larded 
slices, with tongue, ham, sausage, chicken wings, gherkins, and 
tarragon-flavoured aspic, in favour of a ponderous ‘ cold joint.’ 
In The Green Mirror Mr. Hugh Walpole described with painful 
truth a British cold weather Sunday supper in its desolate coldness, 
ugliness, insipidity. Everything was on the table at once, and 
‘everything seemed to shiver as they sat down.’ 

In spite of instinctive identification of Paris with sublimated 
cookery, hers is not a monopoly. Many tourists connect their 
most idyllic memories of meals with Italy, though there one must 
allow for beauty of environment that may lend a glow to some far 
from extraordinary repast of macaroni and veal. One such repast 
was served on the vine-trellised terrace of a ristorante overhanging 
Lake Nemi. At a further table two farmers, their horse bargain 
ended, sat husking cold broad beans and dipping them in salt. 
The beans with cheese, and bread, and two flasks of red wine, 
stoppered with mulberry leaves, formed their colazione. While 
we waited for ours (gnocchi alla romana and manzo in insalata) a 
wayfaring musician, humbly bowing, presented the programme of 
his ‘ Bohemian Concert ’—a ‘concert’ upon an occarino— La 
Vedova Allegra’ the first selection. After he had played he stood 
in the shade of a cavernous kitchen, throwing macaroni down his 
throat with the movements of a conjurer. Where but deep in 
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Italy are the ways so artless, the air so luminous, the rusticity so 
Virgilian ? After eleven months of London, after night travelling, 
who has not tasted the whole paradise of holiday in the first 
‘little ’ breakfast at Lugano or Stresa with wild strawberries on a 
cabbage leaf ? 

The freshness of Italians’ own enthusiasm for their national 
dish seems never to wane. Thus, respecting an entertainment 
described in the Memoirs of Goldoni, 


Macaroni ! [cries Goldoni]; everyone fell on it, and three dishes were 
devoured. We also had 2 la mode beef, cold fowl, a loin of veal, a dessert, 
excellent wine, and cups of chocolate after. What a charming dinner |! 


Thomas Walker (1784-1836), of The Original, was a con- 
vinced follower of the de Wolmars’ golden rule, ‘ Tous nos mets 
sont communs, mais excellens dans leurs espéces.’ He was for plain 
nomenclature and short invitations. Here is his model : 


Can you dine with me to-morrow? I shall have herrings, hashed 
mutton, and cranberry tart. My fishmonger sends me word herrings are 
just in perfection, and I have some delicious mutton, in hashing which 
I shall direct my cook to exercise all her art. 


Good for 1835 and a refreshing contrast to little dinners at 
Timmins’s! Walker, besides being a police magistrate, was one 
of those people who strike their own note in life. 


It is [he wrote] a rule at dinners not to allow you to do anything for 
yourself, and I have never been able to understand how even salt, except it 
be from some superstition, has so long maintained its place on table. It is 
ruinous to have to wait for first one thing and then another, and to have 
the little additions brought, when what they belong to is half or entirely 
finished. It is sound philosophy to have mustard upon the table before 
the arrival of toasted cheese. This very omission has caused as many 
small vexations in the world as would by this time make a mountain of 
misery. 

It was part of Thackeray’s métier to deride horrible dinners 
of snobs, dinners that weighed on the heart even before they 
weighed on the stomach. Yet no one better than Thackeray 
understood the supersensual secret of a flawless meal, and in his 
Ballad of Bouillabaisse he communicates the significance of it. 
Here and there, even in the worst times, there was a touch of 
style, of originality. Bachelors did better than hostesses. 
Macaulay, for example, gave two friends for dinner a lobster curry, 
woodcock, macaroni. This was as good as the dinner Montaigne 
(according to Landor) gave Scaliger—spatchcocked chickens, 
broiled slices of ham, the best cheese in Auvergne, and white wine 
the guest pronounced ‘ excellent ; light, odoriferous, with a smart- 
ness like a sharp child’s prattle.’ 

To a category of its own belongs Ruskin’s account in Preterita 
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of the six o’clock dinners his parents used to give at Denmark 
Hill to Prout and David Roberts and other artists, when, 


If the painters cared to say anything of pictures, they knew they would 
be understood ; if they chose rather to talk of sherry, my father would 
with delight tell them more about it than any other person knew in England 
or Spain ; and when the candles came, and the good jests, over the nuts 
and olives, there was ‘ frolic wine ’ in the flask at every right hand, such as 
that never Prince Hal nor Jack Falstaff tasted cup of brighter or mightier. 


In spite of the Old Golden, luscious and plentiful, something 
rhetorical, dogmatic, estranges one in Ruskin’s reminiscence. 
Edward FitzGerald counts as another simplifier. He scorned 
‘luxurious fare, easy chairs, cigars, Pall Mall Clubs, etc.’ He used 
to invite kindred souls to Woodbridge with the promise of ‘ just 
a fowl in the Pot.’ He was young, not yet Tennyson’s ‘old 
Fitz,’ 
whose diet spares 
Whatever moved in that full sheet, 
Let down to Peter at his prayers, 


when he wrote the prose gem, Euphranor, where three Cantabs, 
doubting whether they can get back for the 3.30 dinner in Hall, 
decide to halt at the inn at Chesterton. 


The girl came to tell us all was ready ; and we got down to the little 
Parlour, very airy and pleasant, with its windows opening on the bowling- 
green, the table laid with a clean white cloth, and upon that a dish of 
smoking beef-steak. . . . For some time the clatter of knives and forks, 
and the pouring of ale, went on. [But there was a piano.] So I began 
a sarabande by Purcell, a jolly thing that makes one see a plump, sound 
woman dancing on a sanded floor in some old inn with casks of good ale 
all about her and a world of sunshine and May lanes without. 


It is worth remembrance that in another village near the one 
where FitzGerald ate the steak and played the saraband Rupert 
Brooke in his time was a sharer of simple delights, 


In Grantchester, in Grantchester, . . . 
And is there honey still for tea ? 


Tennyson tried a ‘ milk and meal and grass ’ diet for ten long 
weeks, but it chilled him, and he gave it up. At Freshwater the 
Tennysons had a pretty custom of moving in summer from the 
dining-room to the drawing-room to eat dessert at a window 
table that looked on the Channel. This in itself was poetry. It 
was, also, a reversion to Elizabethan precedents when ‘ the feast ’ 
(t.e., dinner) was eaten in the great room, ‘the banquet’ (i.¢., 
dessert) in another apartment. 

A whole little library consists of what may be termed ‘ higher ’ 
cookery books. Chief among them stand the Physiologie du 
Got of Brillat-Savarin and the eleven volumes of the Almanach 
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des Gourmands. The latter work, besides being toute une école de 
gourmandise, is indispensable for reconstituting Paris of the early 
years of last century. The English blockade, high prices, heavy 
taxes, profiteering, dark bread are all reported in its pages, and 
it is a mine of detail as to odd customs of Parisian dining out. 

Abraham Hayward, himself a persistent diner out, wrote 
(originally in the Quarterly under Lockhart) The Art of Dining, 
Savarinesque essays, the incisive common sense of which was 
largely devoted to expanding the axiom that well boiled mutton 
is better than an ambitious failure of a ‘made’ dish. Sydney 
Smith, who did not publish a cookery book, wrote a clever poem 
on how to mix a salad, but one wonders what canon of to-day 
would venture to state his idea of heaven to be Sydney Smith’s, 
viz., ‘ eating foies gras to the sound of trumpets.’ 

In Sala’s writings much is to be learnt as to food on special 
occasions, as, for instance, during the siege of Paris. Sala main- 
tained that no first-rate culinary discovery has been made since the 
middle of the eighteenth century, except the general utilisation of 
tomatoes and the general employment of potatoes as an adjunct 
to meat dishes. Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S., helped to put 
an end to the Carnivorous Age by his Food and Feeding,* with its 
advocacy of lighter meals, better cooked, and more vegetable 
courses. Next came The Cupboard Papers, by Blanchard Jerrold 
(Fin-Bec), always readable, always fascinating. On a lower 
‘ shelf ’ are books such as Cakes and Ale, by Edward Spencer, and 
The Gourmet’s Guide to Europe, by Colonel Newnham-Davis. 

Mrs. Earle in her ‘ pot-pourri’ series, like Lady Llanover in an 
earlier book, threw the quality of charm over still-room and 
country house receipts. Another recent contribution is the witty 
and instructive Cook’s Decameron, by Mrs. Waters. The above 
books gain by not being illustrated. An illustration of a calf’s 
head, coloured ‘ proper,’ is not inviting, neither is that of a laid 
table, temp. Victoria, such as forms the frontispiece of Mrs. 
Beeton’s Household Management. 

. The best books in the genre are by writers who, being idealists 
in food, transmute the bare utilitarianism of eating into something 
hardly short of poetry. Like the born hostess, they touch nothing 
they do not adorn. Comparatively little modern verse has to do 
with meals as meals, but any anthology of taste (in the primary 
sense of that word) will include a most deft sonnet entitled Gour- 
met by Miss Iris Tree. 

Custom cannot stale the infinite variety of forms of food nor 
does even age wither our taste for them. To that amazing sense, 
taste, nearly every action of our days is related, and of all the 


* The book amplified two articles contributed to The Nineteenth Century in 
1879. 
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senses it has been the one found worthiest of transference to the 
entire range of esthetic appreciation. 

Food itself belongs as much to the poetry as to the prose of life. 
It is linked with all the amenities ; life’s continuance depends on 
it ; like every other fundamental thing it unfolds deep relevance 
to the whole of experience. In The Marble Faun Hawthorne says 
of Donatello’s wine at Monte Beni that to drink it was as much a 
moral as a physical enjoyment, and we need to encourage every 
aspect of meals that helps to connect them with soul rather than 
with the flesh only. We need to break through the veil of fami- 
liarity, of routine, and to realise what Herrick called ‘a present 
godlike power imprinted,’ so, alone, escaping the grossness of the 
Corinthians who ate and drank not discerning the Lord’s body. 

In classic Rome a portion of the family meal was duly and 
ritually set aside forthe dead, and the fact that the dead shared 
it hallowed the materials of which the common meal was com- 
posed. To bread, meat, apples, salt, rice, all of them basic foods, 
belongs an esoteric as well as a natural side. Each is a well-head 
of folk-lore and legend, for in all religions food takes on a mystic 
character, that of Bread that is not bread. Was it not the 
intense infusion into it of soul that made the Last Supper the one 
august meal in the world’s records of food ? 


FLORENCE MARY PARSONS. 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE SPARROW-HAWK 


THE usual flight of the sparrow-hawk is a low, swift glide, generally 
along a hedgerow, with a rapid twisting movement from one side 
of the hedge to the other every now and then. This is the hunting 
flight, and woe to the luckless small bird perched on an out- 
standing twig or on the ground near the fence. With unfailing 
accuracy the hawk marks it down ; the next twist over the fence 
will take the form of a swoop on the intended victim. As the hawk 
passes over it a foot drops down and the claws grasp the wretched 
prey ; without any decrease of speed (nay, rather with increase) 
the hawk sweeps on, holding the prey at leg’s length, and bears 
it further to the more sheltered side of the fence or away to some 
favourite feeding spot. This is the flight most often seen, but it 
is only one of very many of the ways of flying adopted by this 
bird. I have seen a great many kinds of birds secured by this 
method : finches, sparrows, buntings, tits, pipits on the hedges ; 
larks and pipits on the ground ; young moorhens on the water : 
once a martin building its nest under the eaves of a farm building. 
On this last occasion the hawk had to pull up as it seized the 
victim (but the pause was instantaneous), and was mobbed by 
numbers of swallows and martins while it flew, quite unperturbed 
and leisurely, with its prey dangling in its foot to a great oak 
some 400 yards away. The hawk, a cock bird, had come from a 
wood at the end of the buildings, and flown along the roof and 
then down and up again, when he arrived at the point where the 
nest was situated. This time he flew away tree-high, probably to 
avoid the Dutch barns and other outbuildings. 

The speed of a hawk in this hunting flight varies very much, 
but might, at its greatest, amount to quite 120 miles per hour. 
I once saw one strike at a covey of partridges, and the ratio of the 
speed of the pursuer and pursued must have been at least five to 
one. I had an easy chance of comparing the points where the 
hawk and covey were when I sighted them and when the covey 
was overtaken. 

When the hawk is on the way to the hunting-ground it intends 
to visit the flight is different in many ways. It will fly straight 
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to the spot, moving over the ground with an easy glide and not 
higher than two feet. When it reaches a fence it gives a twist over, 
back, and over again, and goes on its way as before. Sometimes the 
fence is passed straightway by a mere slant up and down. This 
flight varies very much in speed. Sometimes it is no faster than 
that of a rook, laboriously beating its way across a field in the 
teeth of the wind, only far more graceful. At other times it 
will run up to sixty or seventy miles an hour. On August 30, 
1921, I was strolling diagonally, with a gun under my arm, across 
a square field when I heard a twitter of birds of various kinds 
in front of me. [ looked up, and a fine hen hawk was crossing 
my path at right angles something less than twenty-five yards 
in front. I had ample time to load the gun and kill the hawk 
before it reached ‘the fence, less than forty yards from me. This 
means that the hawk could not have been travelling as much as 
twenty miles an hour; I could not have made the shot at a 
partridge put up at the spot where I saw the hawk first and 
travelling then on the same line. Sometimes the hawk catches 
its prey by singling out one of a number of birds congregating 
together, either feeding in flocks, as larks, finches and sparrows 
do, or resting twittering in a hedge like sparrows round farm 
buildings or a field of grain. In the latter case I have seen a hawk 
first take position in a tree and then drive straight at a selected 
bird, crashing deep into the fence as it secured its object. I have 
wondered more than once, when the fence was thick and of 
quick, or a blackthorn bush, that the hawk has not impaled or 
injured itself to the extent of at least a few feathers. In most 
cases where the hawk takes one out of a number of birds in the 
open the victim is the weakest present. Perhaps it is the feeling 
that the hawk has selected it which makes the victim appear the 
weakest. I remember one occasion when a hawk pursued a 
covey of rather small partridges in flight. One partridge rose 
above the rest and seemed bewildered and was the bird taken by 
the hawk. I have, however, seen the hawk obviously select one 
of a flock of larks and most certainly change to another bird 
when the fate of the first seemed a certainty. One very interesting 
case I saw of a hawk selecting a bird from a flock. In this case a 
flock of goldfinches was occupied day after day on some thistles 
in a large meadow. They did not shift their feeding-ground, 
although a hawk took toll of them daily. I saw several killed 
from a distance on different days, and then I happened to be close 
up to the flock when the hawk came. It singled out a bird, and 
most obviously that bird knew that it was doomed. It fell 
behind the others, which quickly took cover in a huge blackthorn 
thicket.. The hawk overtook it, and for a few seconds there was a 
beautiful if tragic sight. The goldfinch literally seemed to wave 
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about in the air, and the hawk poised over it, following its every 
movement about a foot above it. Then the cruel foot descended 
and it was all over. Just during those seconds, from where I 
stood, it looked like a beautiful flower of many colours swaying 
in the wind and a gigantic butterfly hovering over it trying to 
alight. 

Sometimes the hawk catches its prey by sheer speed and 
coursing, as a greyhound doesahare. This is not often observed, 
but it is a wonderful sight. I was one day ferreting on a Welsh 
hillside in Radnorshire, about halfway up the hill, when a sparrow- 
hawk glided rapidly past me down to a clump of alders at the 
bottom. Here a flock of finches, mostly cock chaffinches, was 
feeding, and the hawk was after them. Here the bird chased did 
his level best, but it was no good. Twist and turn as he did, the 
hawk followed him relentlessly. If the chaffinch gained inches 
each twist or turn, it was all. I could sometimes see the under- 
markings of the hawk clearly as he shot up or down, sometimes 
the back. The short rounded wings of the hawk helped it through 
the branches, and the rapidity with which it changed direction 
to follow each twist or turn, rise or dive, of the poor finch, often 
obscured from my sight by the body of the hawk, was marvellous. 
The finch knew that its only chance of escape was by keeping to 
the alders, but it could only have escaped by going into a hole. 
The end came, and the hawk devoured the victim immediately 
on the spot and then glided quietly to a larch plantation 
near by. 

In the evening, about sunset, the hawk returns to head- 
quarters. It then flies slowly, with measured wing-beats, tree-top 
high or higher, back to headquarters, a wood, a clump of trees, 
or even a big straggly fence, as the case may be. It may then, 
especially as the light fails, be taken for a jackdaw, for the flight 
is very similar, and one has to be fairly near to distinguish for 
certain which of the two it is. 

In the summer time, when the cock is fetching for the hen 
or young, his return with a victim is a planing flight rather above 
tree-top height. At a distance he may then be mistaken for a 
wood-pigeon, but as he gets near it is possible to see the hanging 
foot grasping the victim, and then the characteristics of the hawk 
become plainer. The flight through the woods varies greatly 
in speed and character. Sometimes the bird dashes through 
the trees, twisting and turning with amazing rapidity and escaping 
contact with even twigs, let alone anything larger, at other times 
gliding swiftly along a ride, and then with a sudden upward turn 
and twist over the trees to some other ride or to the edge of the 
wood. 

The Hyde is roughly a rectangle with two sides produced at one 
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corner to form the sides of a smaller square wood. 

I was walking along the side of the larger wood 

when a hen sparrow-hawk flew over my head 

towards the smaller wood. She flew with the curious ‘ flit 

and check ’ motion of a jay under similar conditions, very 
slowly. Had I not been so close I should have taken the bird 
for one of the jays, of which there were at least three pairs in 
the woods at the time. 

In pursuit of its game the sparrow-hawk is very bold and 
absolutely relentless. It seems to lose consciousness of everything 
except the one object. Several bodies of hawks that have killed 
themselves against windows while chasing birds have been 
brought tome. I have seen hawks kill birds within a few feet of 
me, and in the open at that, and take no notice of my presence, 
or, rather, be unaware of it. I have watched them hunt their 
prey about fences, through holly bushes and thickets, and only 
leave the pursuit when the unwelcome presence of man was too 
apparent to be disregarded. The only escape for the bird other- 
wise is to get down a rabbit hole or into some similar hiding-place. 

Besides the above methods of flight, connected with their 
hunting chiefly, sparrow-hawks go in for a considerable amount 
of fancy flying, one might be tempted to describe it. No 
one could hope to witness all the variations of these flights. 
After studying the sparrow-hawk closely for many years, and 
always being on the look-out for these flights, I have seen a large 
number of them. ‘They are not much seen in the more winterly 
months October to March. In the other parts of the year they 
may be expected on any fine day, and almost at any hour of it, 
but especially from three o’clock in the afternoon onwards. A 
light breeze makes the prospect of such a flight happening more 
favourable. 

To begin with, there are the spring evolutions. These begin 
in mid-March, and may be seen performed until mid-May. 
The latest I have ever witnessed was on June 13, 1920, but that 
may have been a revival owing to the nest having been robbed in 
May ; this was at ten o’clock by the day (eleven a.m. Greenwich 
time). Sometimes both birds fly, sometimes only the cock. It is 
possible—I think improbable—that such flights are not performed 
by every pair of birds. I have seen them at various times of the 
day, though my impression is that about sunrise and sunset are 
the favourite times ; the earlier displays are the more prolonged. 
They are very interesting because so very different in every way 
from the flights connected with hunting d’scussed above. In 
these evolutions the movements are slow, and often the birds rise 
by degrees to great altitudes. 

When the pair fly together I put it down to be a love-making 

Vor. XCI—No, 542 vv 
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flight. They rise above the nest-wood and fly to and fro the length 
of it, sometimes along one side and back along the other. They 
maintain a horizontal course from end to end and rise at a very 
steep gradient at each turn. The movement of the wings is 
slow and measured, and first one bird leads and then the other. 
Occasionally, as they overtake one another, they seem to squabble, 
and the pace increases for a short distance. They evade each 
other by a quick twist sideways and then a sharp upward turn. 
Sometimes they keep steadily flying on, going up and up, and 
reach a great altitude, and then suddenly break off the movements 
and separate. Sometimes then neither returns to the nest wood, 
and often only one. At other times, after reaching a considerable 
height, they will suddenly descend, with almost closed wings, like 
plummets and disappear from sight into the wood. Shortly 
after they reappear and go through the curious tactics again. 

Later on, as the time for laying approaches, the cock alone 
does these flights, the hen being perched in the wood. These 
are displays by the cock to the hen. A description, taken from 
my note-book, of the above-mentioned instance on June 13 may 
interest readers : 


Outside Turner’s wood, lying trying to photograph garden warblers. 
Cock sparrow-hawk came to edge of wood and called to hen; then moved 
farther west and called again as though he had food for her. Then sailed 
out into open and began rising partly by soaring and partly by flying. 


When he attained some height he called and the female came out and soon 
reached his altitude by the same means. Then they worked up and up, 
chiefly by soaring, but with ocasionally several slow wing-beats until they 
reached some 500 to 600 feet. Sometimes the soaring motions were cir- 
cular, sometimes in figures of eight. The cock’s figures were a wider radius 
than those of the hen. When they reached a height, estimated at over 
600 feet, they paited and the hen moved away, calling to the cock, who, 
however, did not follow. She flew steadily away towards north-east, 
keeping the same altitude, and gradually faded from my sight. She moved 
with slow, steady beats. When I turned, after I could no longer follow 
her, to watch the cock I could not spot him again. As far as I could see 
neither of them returned to the nest-wood during the two hours I remained 
there. Beautiful flying. 


When a nest is approached the hen, sometimes both, may do 
some very remarkable flying. One hen always used to fly very 
high backwards and forwards over the wood, working upwards 
at the turns, slowly and steadily : silent always and never joined 
by the cock. 

At another nest the cock joined the hen, and both flew together 
up and down and over the wood,, giving their alarm notes. At 
another nest I was treated to a really beautiful display of flying. 
The wood in wh.ch the nest was built was very long and narrow, 
and had only just one patch where one might expect anest. This 
was the property of a very aged pair of birds, and was up a very 
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nasty tree to climb on account of dead ivy up to and above the 
nest, wh.ch was almost at the very top. Although incubation 
was well started, the hen slipped off very lightly and began to fly 
about and call as soon as climbing was commenced. The cock 
must have been somewhere not far off, for he soon joined her, and 
then the exhibition started. The nest was nearly at one end, 
and it was nearly half a mile from the other, the top, end. 
The wind was blowing almost directly down from the top to the 
nest. The birds worked up wind by small circle soaring and short 
diving flights, the altitude varying from one and a half times the 
height of the wood to just clear of tree top. Both called and 
protested all the way until they turned near the top. The cock 
let himself drift, as it were, down wind and pitched, calling, some 
fifty yards up wind.. The hen flew fifty yards out of the wood, and 
then came silently down wind at a terrific pace. Her flight had 
the appearance of a glide of which she had lost control owing to 
the wind, and sometimes her body seemed to be sideways to it. 
When she got about level with the nest she brought her wings 
into play again and pulled up, quickly turning as she did so over 
the wood. Sometimes she alighted below the nest and called the 
cock, sometimes passed through the nest tree and alighted between 
him and it, always calling after alighting.. She was much bolder 
than the cock, and once or twice nearly touched the climber as 
she passed through the tree. It took the best part of an hour to 
climb that tree, and this method of flying was kept up the whole 
time. Now and then in the turn at the top of the wood she 
would get much higher and, as it were, let the wind turn her. 
One; could see it lift her as she left the wood. On these occasions 
her speed down wind was greater than ever, as she let her body 
gradually descend till by the time she got level with the nest she 
was only a few feet from the ground ; the greater fall, of course, 
lent itself to produce greater speed. 

Once or twice a hen has soared over the nest in circles of vary- 
ing radius, with only occasional bits of flying, not only while a 
climber was in the tree, but even after the wood was vacated. 
This is not uncommon with hen kestrels; some make a regular 
habit of it ; but I have seldom observed it with sparrow-hawks. 
Soaring flights also take place in the later part of the afternoon on 
sunny days, with a light breeze, during August, September and 
October even. The birds soar over the woods to begin with, 
and often drift a considerable way from them, and usually get 
out of the range of vision of the observer, so that he is unable 
to see how they end on account of trees obscuring the view. 
Whether they drift from one wood to another or not I cannot say. 
I have watched buzzards drift miles in this way in Wales. 

Some of the prettiest soaring I have ever watched has been 

YY2 
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when a sparrow-hawk and kestrel have been playing. Then both 
birds genuinely soar up to a tremendous height, first one and then 
the other getting uppermost. Now and then the sparrow-hawk 
makes a short dash at the kestrel, which, however, easily evades 
the rush with a quick upward movement, and the soaring con- 
tinues in slow spirals. These occasions seem to be very rare, and 
I have never been able to witness the finish, as the birds have 
drifted out of view or some other misfortune has happened to 
prevent my seeing it. All these instances have occurred in Wales, 
where the large larch plantations and the steep hills tend to limit 
one’s horizon. 

There are other curious flights of the sparrow-hawk in the after- 
noon, of which I saw an example on August 29, 1921. This was over 
the Big Wood at Halston, in Shropshire. I was under a tree on 
the side of a narrow grain field along the side of the wood waiting 
for pigeons about 4.15 (summer time) when I noticed three hen 
sparrow-hawks appear together in line, not abreast, above the 
lower end of the wood and give a curious exhibition. The three 
flew very slowly at about twice the height of the trees up the wood 
towards the Hall. As nearly as I could judge, every thirty yards 
or so one or other of the birds would drop like a plummet into the 
wood, only to appear again a few yards further on. They went 
in this way right up to the Hall end of the wood, and then rose 
rather higher and drifted with the wind back to the very bottom 
again, and once more worked up wind (north-west) to the top in 
the same way. They drifted back a second time, and were working 
up a third time when a gun-shot on the far side of the wood from 
me put a summary end to their tactics. When they plunged into 
the wood they almost closed the wings and went down at a very 
steep gradient some Io or 15 degrees from the vertical. 

Sparrow-hawks often play with, or rather pretend to chase 
after, birds without meaning to catch them. It may be fun to 
the hawk, and it may mean no harm, but the pursued bird does 
not like it. I have seen several birds chased thus, and I am 
certain that the hawk was playing, as its foot never went down to 
take the bird. Nevertheless the wretched bird shrieked in terror. 
A cock house-sparrow I once saw chased like this made frenzied 
shrieks. On another occasion I saw a hawk chase a starling 
and overtake it with ease, and it amused itself by tearing 
feathers out of the starling whenever it overtook it. The whole 
time the starling shrieked and twisted like a snipe, but the 
hawk never attempted to grip it properly. They passed me 
within a few yards as I was stooping closing a gate, and therefore 
fairly well screened from them, the starling’s cries attracting my 
attention. It was an old starling with the shine on the plumage, 
and therefore unpalatable to a hawk on account of the bitter 
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flavour—another point that made me think the hawk was only 
toying with it. : 

The lifting power of the hawk is considerable. In July the 
cock caught and, after beheading and removing most of the 
feathers, brought an adult stock dove for the hen to break up for 
the young. I have seen ring-doves, nearly full-grown, brought, 
also jays and magpies. Turtle-doves, only beheaded, are 
occasionally brought. Sometimes one meets with a very large hen 
sparrow-hawk that can just carry a partridge, but usually they 
partly devour it as they kill it and finish the meal on the spot. 
Often they drag the dead bird up to a hedge and make the meal 
there, and sometimes will return to the carcase again. 

A blackbird they can carry very comfortably, and I have seen 
these birds brought to the nest intact, though not very often with 
the head on. 

Further notes on this point would come under a different 
heading and are unnecessary here. These notes generally help 
to emphasise the fact that nearly every sparrow-hawk has some 
peculiarity or other which distinguishes it from all the rest. 
Probably readers of this article will, between them, have observed 
a great many variations of these flights. 


J. H. Owen. 
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ARAB LIFE AND CHARACTER 


BESIDES religious divisions, the Arabs are divided into three great 
classes : the townspeople, the peasants and the Bedouins. These 
differ considerably from each other in habits, etc., but have many 
characteristics in common. They are polite, intelligent, very 
kind and affectionate to their children and relations, diligent in 
their own affairs, almost completely deficient in patriotism and 
public spirit, fanatical without being religious, have considerable 
humour, are cheerful, excitable, extremely avaricious, always 
ready to bribe or take bribes, but otherwise fairly honest, and tell 
the truth—except when it is to their advantage not to do so. 

They are all proud of and interested in their language, which 
is really their sole common interest. 

Sheikhs and notables frequently indulge in familiar conversa- 
tion with ploughmen and slaves ; everyone perpetually interferes 
in everyone else’s affairs ; yet it is remarkable how seldom offence 
is given or taken. 

The one great exception to their general avarice is their 
hospitality. Except in the large towns, there are no hotels. 
Anyone can walk into any farmer’s house or Bedouin’s tent, and 
he is provided with food and bedding without asking, though 
naturally the nature of his entertainment depends on his social 
position. 

Some of the sheikhs spend thousands of pounds annually in hos- 
pitality, and take the greatest pride and pleasure in ‘ doing ’ their 
guests well. The same men will not hesitate to cheat the Govern- 
ment out of a few piastres, or to accept any bribes that may come 
their way, however small. The Arabs of position I have known 
whom I have not had reason to suspect of corruption in some form 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand. The fact is that Arab 
loyalty is not to the country or public, but solely to the tribe or 
family. The good Arab is a man who leaves a large number of 
sons well provided for, and no one blames him if he provides for 
them by means which we consider dishonest. 

In countries where Arabs rule, public works, roads, schools, 
hospitals, etc., are non-existent. The mosques, as a rule, contain 
the bare minimum of furniture, and are often out of repair. The 
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graveyards are invariably neglected. In countries ruled by 
foreigners Arabs may subscribe to organised charities, but only 
to ingratiate themselves with those in authority. They are, 
however, very kind-hearted, and will often relieve cases of 
individual distress. 

Conceit, jealousy and mutual distrust render combination for 
any purpose almost impossible. 

When one hears an Arab leader enlarging on the benefits which 
would accrue to the public if the Government adopted a certain 
course of action, one can safely assume that he expects either to 
make money out of it or to create a billet for a relative. 

The sententious manner in which the Arabs enunciate moral 
platitudes and the righteous indignation with which they denounce 
in others the very faults of which they are themselves guilty 
generally deceive the simple-minded Englishman. 

In spite of the faults of the Arabs, most of which, after all, are 
not unknown in other countries, their cheerfulness, kindliness and 
politeness make it impossible for one not to like them. 

In this description I have endeavoured to give an unbiassed 
view of Arab character, and I do not think that anything in it will 
be found to conflict with the opinions of writers who really know 
the Arabs. Their works, however, are seldom read except by 
students, and the books ordinarily read by the public are either 
those written by travellers who hope to attract readers by throwing 
over the Arab character a cloak of mystery and romance, or by 
missionaries and Zionists, whose very different purposes it suits to 
represent the Arabs as the most degraded of the human race. 

However his conduct may appear to foreigners, there is no one 
with a less romantic outlook on life than the Arab. The Arabian 
Nights are proverbial for romance, but those portions which I have 
heard read or quoted by Arabs are either the stories of successful 
rascality or those usually omitted from English editions. 

Their marriages and love affairs are conducted on terms 
strictly cash, and, except when excitement overwhelms them, 
their actions are guided by strict business principles. 

I have often read of the ‘ impassive Oriental,’ but have never 
met one who was not ready to shout and wave his arms on slight 
provocation. In Eastern towns one often sees an excited crowd 
collected round a couple of men who are not, as one might 
anticipate from their demeanour, about to murder each other, 
but are merely having a friendly argument about the price of a 
packet of cigarettes. 

The. Arabs themselves, as a general rule, have no illusions 
as to their capacity for self-government. They have a proverb, 
‘You cannot make a pair of tongs out of wood, nor a pasha out 
of an Arab.’ On several occasions when, after hours of 
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argument, I have failed to bring two contending parties to terms, 
they have ended by saying, ‘ Until you break our heads we shall 
not learn how to behave.’ 

In this country we are so accustomed to political parties and 
party labels that Englishmen in the East are apt to suppose that 
things are the same there. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Parties exist in name, but they are temporary affairs, 
usually depending on a single leader, and people only join them 
for what they hope to get out of them. No Oriental ever made 
the smallest personal sacrifice for the sake of his party. 


THE DrvuzeEs 


The Druzes number perhaps 150,000 persons ; their principal 
districts are the part of Lebanon between Beirut and Sidon, Jebel 
Druz, south-east of Damascus, and the slopes of Mount Hermon. 
There are several villages in Galilee and on Mount Carmel. Their 
religion, which is kept secret, permits them to affect the religion of 
those in whose company they find themselves. They are reported 
to be of Persian origin, and are the descendants of those who were 
induced to believe that El Hakim, the ruler of Egypt in A.D. 1000, 
was an incarnation of the Deity. They admit no converts, 
believing that all but themselves are predestined to damnation. 
The men usually become initiates at middle age, after which they 
always wear white turbans, and are not supposed to drink or 
smoke. They are keen farmers, agriculture being considered in 
some way sacred, but are also enterprising traders, and many 
emigrate to the United States, whence they generally return with 
well-filled pockets. They are very friendly to the British, because 
when, sixty years ago, they had one of their partisan wars with the 
Maronites, the British Government took up their cause and saved 
them from the French, who had espoused that of the Maronites. 
The system of two brothers taking opposite sides in politics, so 
that, whichever side wins, the family fortunes are safeguarded, is 
generally known as the ‘ Druze policy,’ but everyone does it, and 
the Druzes are not really more tricky than the rest. They quarrel 
perpetually among themselves. I once attended a general meeting 
at Salkhad to discuss a fight which had occurred three days 
previously. Two men had hada private quarrel, and their relations 
had joined in, first with stones and then with rifles, till thirty-five 
were killed. They started speaking one at a time, but soon all 
present were shouting against each other. It ended, as usual, ina 
six months’ banishment for all the adult males of one party. They 
always, however, combine against outsiders, and though they may 
pretend to be pro-Turk or pro-Sherif, they are really never any- 
thing but pro-Druze. In dress and customs they are just like 
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any other Arabs, but are generally active, bold-looking men, 
with a hawk-like expression of their eyes by which one can often 
recognise them. I visited a number of their villages and was 
always received with the greatest courtesy and hospitality. The 
head religious sheikh, who lives at Qanawat, is a quiet, pleasant 
old gentleman, one of the few religious leaders of Syria who do not 
interfere with politics. It is a maxim with the Druzes not to allow 
prominent sheikhs to ‘ take orders,’ lest they should become too 
powerful. The chief family of the Jebel Druz is the Turshan 
(singular Atrash), the head of which must live at Aere. Among all 
Arabs succession is hereditary, but it wavers between the eldest 
son and the eldest male member of the family. * The last chief was 
the eldest male, the present one is his eldest son, and the other 
members of the family, many of whom are older, accepted his 
leadership chiefly because they were all jealous of each other. 
His house is a large rambling one, with many Greek carvings dug 
up at Qanawat, etc., built into it. The two guest-chambers, one 
furnished in Arab fashion with coffee hearth, etc., the other sur- 
rounded by about fifty gilt chairs, are the largest 1 have seen. 

The house, like most Arab houses, is unfinished. The fare is 
plentiful, but consists of little but the Arab farmer’s stewed 
mutton and boiled wheat. 

The Druzes are monogamous. The women are not veiled, but 
wear a white handkerchief, one corner of which, when they meet 
a strange man, they pull down into their mouths. 

The health and good looks of the Druzes are remarkable ; 900 
years of inbreeding seem to have brought about improvement 
rather than deterioration. Disliked and distrusted as they are by 
both Moslems and Christians, the Druzes have a force of character 
which strikes all observers and which will give them, in spite 
of their small numbers, a voice in the future of Syria. 


TRIBAL LAw 


Both peasants and Bedouins have their judges in tribal law. 
These are not always the principal sheikhs, but are usually 
hereditary. Both parties to a blood feud or other dispute agree 
on a judge, and are then bound to pay his fee and accept his 
decision. 

Whatever may be the morals of the judges in their own affairs, 
in these cases they almost always give their decisions with strict 
impartiality. 

A case in which I was interested gives a curious illustration 
of Arab morality. Some camels had been seized in retaliation for 
others stolen. This is called wisdga, and is a recognised practice. 

The owners went to a leading sheikh of the district and induced 
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him to say that they had been under his protection, and that 
therefore by tribal custom their camels were not liable to seizure. 

The case came before the tribal judge, a neighbouring sheikh. 
The first sheikh produced his witnesses, but the judge said, ‘ The 
lord of the sword and of the dish has no right to witnesses. You 
must take the oath yourself.’ The sheikh, though prepared to 
support his case with half a dozen false witnesses, refused to 
perjure himself, and the case was given against him. 

In the case of a murder the procedure is as follows: As soon 
as the murder has been committed the murderer, of course, goes 
into hiding. Retaliation may take place at once, but someone 
usually notifies the principal sheikh of the district, who hastens 
with his men to the scene of the murder. 

I am assuming that the murder is the result of a quarrel, as is 
usually the case, land boundaries, animals entering crops and, of 
course, women being some of the more common causes. 

The arrival of the sheikh puts a stop to hostilities, if any ; 
the relatives of the murderer, if they have not fled, keep to their 
houses, while the relatives of the murdered man gather round the 
sheikh, shouting, swearing vengeance, and generally working 
themselves up into a great state of excitement. 

The sheikh endeavours to calm them down, and a truce is 
generally arranged on the usual terms, .¢. all adult male descen- 
dants of the murderer’s great-grandfather to go into banishment. 

By accepting these terms they render themselves safe from 
reprisals, though occasionally a chance encounter leads to trouble. 
If after accepting the truce they break it by entering the area 
they are banished from, which is usually the nahya, they render 
themselves liable to reprisals, and, if these are not taken, to a 
double blood fine. Six months is the fixed term at the close of 
which negotiations for peace are opened. The sheikhs again meet 
the relations of the murdered-man, and if they are willing to make 
peace, which, their blood having cooled down, they usually are, 
proceed to fix the blood money. 

In the parts of Syria with which I am familiar this is usually 
about 170/.. If agreement cannot be reached a judge is agreed 
on, as I have mentioned before. Before the murderer can return 
to his village one of the leading sheikhs must become his kefil, 
or surety ; then if he is killed his murderer must pay a double 
blood fine, one to the relations and one to the kefél. The 
murderer does not pay the blood fine himself. All his relations 
up to the third cousins, and sometimes even further, are bound 
to contribute. 

Blood feuds are generally settled within a year, but often 
break out again. I have known cases in which people remained 
in banishment for several years, but that was either because they 
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could not afford the blood money or because they belonged to a 
small family and the murdered man’s relatives had taken the 
opportunity to occupy their land. This system-of blood fines 
undoubtedly does a good deal to reduce homicide, but a little 
hanging is far more effective. In the present state of civilisation 
among the Arabs, however, no government can afford entirely to 
disregard tribal law. 


COLONIES 


Various colonies were established by the Turks in Syria. 
First the Kurds. I do not know when they first established 
themselves, but they rose to power in the time of Sa’id Pasha, 
about fifty years ago. There are now about 30,000 in the Kurdish 
quarter in Damascus, and many scattered about elsewhere. 

It is said that in their own country they are stupid and savage, 
but they seem to blossom out in Syria, where many of the most 
enterprising traders and farmers are of Kurdish extraction. 

Even those who have been for several generations in Syria, and 
have adopted the dress, customs and, for public use, language of 
the Arabs, keep up their own language, which resembles Persian, 
for use among themselves. 

Then we come to the Circassians. About sixty years ago, 
either owing to Russian oppression or dislike for Christian rule— 
for they are fanatical Moslems—they began to emigrate, and the 
Turks gave them lands in various parts of their empire. Some 
forty colonies were established in Syria, where the Turks generally 
planted them in places where they would be useful as a check on 
the Bedouins. 

In some of the colonies along the line of the Hejaz railway, 
they told me that more than half died of starvation or were killed 
by Bedouins before they established themselves. 

Their villages are built in the European style, not with the 
high walls and narrow streets of the Arab villages, but with the 
houses surrounded by gardens enclosed by fences or low walls. 
Each house has its stove and its samovar. The Circassians are 
great tea-drinkers, and it is said that some of them have never 
tasted water. 

Their little waggons are a feature of their villages, and they get 
them along over tracks which one would think impossible for 
wheels. 

The men are hard-working and enterprising, bold riders and 
expert horse thieves. They look well in their gala dress, which is 
that of the Cossacks: astrakhan cap, long frock coat with silver 
ornaments, and high boots. They are of several tribes, which speak 
different dialects and often fight each other. 

The women have a great reputation for beauty, but those I 
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have seen were not particularly striking, and I fancy they owe 
their reputation to their extreme fairness, a quality much admired 
by the Arabs, who marry Circassian girls if they can. They have 
no love for the Circassians, however, whom they regard as inter- 
lopers, and to whom they give a not altogether deserved reputa- 
tion for inhospitality, moroseness and roguery. 

Under the Turks they were a favoured class, and no doubt 
abused their power, but under the anarchy dignified by the name 
of Sherifian rule the Arabs have been repaying them with 
interest, and those in Transjordania are trying to return to their 
original home. 

There are only two Circassian colonies in Palestine, both in 
Galilee. 

Abd-el-Qadir ‘el Jezairli,’ who fled from Algiers when the 
French occupied it, obtained from the Turkish Government land 
in Syria for himself and his followers. I have visited several of 
their settlements in Galilee. They closely resemble the Syrian 
Arabs in every way, but maintain their individuality and their 
allegiance to Abd-el-QAadir’s descendants, who now again find 
themselves under the French flag. 

During the war the Turks sent thousands of Armenians into 
Syria. The majority died of starvation, but the survivors estab- 
lished themselves as weavers, masons, etc., and were doing well. 
After the armistice the British Government insisted on repatriating 
them at vast expense to Armenia, where they were most of them 
massacred by the Turks and Kurds. This was largely the fault 
of the French, who encouraged them to exalt themselves at the 
expense of the Moslems and then left them in the lurch. 

It must not be inferred from the foregoing that the bulk of the 
inhabitants of Syria are foreigners. The whole of the above-men- 
tioned settlers, plus the Jews and Europeans, do not amount to 
Io per cent. of the population. 


DERVISHES 


The dervishes of Syria are said to be decreasing, but are still 
numerous among the peasants. The Qadiriya dervishes are the 
most awe-inspiring. They are believed to cut themselves with 
knives, push swords through their bodies and skewers through 
their cheeks, etc. I have often inspected their instruments of 
torture, which look most fearsome, but unfortunately never 
managed to spend a night at one of their villages, though they 
promised me a performance if I did. They do not do it for money, 
and only perform as a rule on Thursday nights, at other times 
pursuing their avocations as farmers, etc. 

The ritual of the Rufa’iya is much milder. At one village 
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where I spent the night they did a performance for my benefit. 
Each performer has a drum, tambourine, or rattle, and they rock 
their bodies to and fro, at the same time agitating these instru- 
ments and singing a monotonous but not unpleasing chant till 
they get into a sort of ecstasy. They also charm snakes, and the 
well-known snake-charmer of Luxor belongs to this order. 

The Omariya dervishes perform their zikvs without instru- 
ments either of torture or music. I knew well the head of them 
in Ajlun. People bring lunatics to him to be cured from fifty 
miles round, and he also makes a good income by writing out 
charms. He took my chaff on this subject in very good part. He 
once said to me, ‘I am not opposed to Zionism. It is laid down 
in our holy books that the last judgment will be preceded by a 
massacre of the Jews by the Moslems. It appears to me that God, 
in His wisdom, is collecting the Jews in a convenient place.’ 


THE GYPSIES 


Once when I was riding through Hauran with a little Kurdish 
police corporal he said, ‘ There are sixty-two and a half religions 
in Syria,’ and, in reply to the obvious question, ‘ The Gypsies have 
only half a religion.’ 

The Gypsies, or ‘ Nawar,’ as they are called by the Arabs, or 


‘ Arabs of God,’ as they often call themselves, are found all over 
Syria. With their donkeys and little tents, easily recognisable 
as a rule by the variety of colours in their dress, they wander 
from village to village, always camping close up to the walls. 

The men and boys sing, dance and tumble, but not the women, 
in the villages at any rate, for among the peasantry performing 
women are looked askance at, the only exception being the sword 
dancers. 

The Gypsies also excel in wood-carving, especially in making 
the coffee mortars used by all the peasants. It is said by the 
peasants that chickens disappear mysteriously when they are 
about, and that in other respects they are not as honest as they 
might be, but they are good-natured people, and I never heard of 
their doing any serious harm. 


THE BARAMKA 


The Baramka are a curious little people who claim descent 
from that Ja’far el Barmaki (the Barmecide) who is familiar to all 
readers of the Arabian Nights. They have but one occupation, 
that of walking stallions, and divide the whole of Syria into 
districts, no Barmaki poaching on another’s preserves. They 
intermarry only among themselves. 
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I sometimes drank a cup of coffee with the Barmaki of my 
district, who used to appear at intervals with his donkeys and 
little tents, his mother and two wives and his stallion. Living a 
life of leisure and, according to his own ideas, of comfort, with no 
worries and no taxes, he was an affable and rather distinguished- 
looking man. 


BEDovuIN RAIDS 


The Bedouin raids, which sound so romantic to those who are 
in no danger from them, are conducted on business lines. 

The object of the raiders is to rob, and of the raided to save 
their property. If they think the raided too strong, the raiders 
draw off ; if they think the raiders too strong, the raided surrender, 
and are then robbed of all they possess, but allowed to depart 
unhurt. 

Loss of life is generally accidental, either caused by random 
firing at night or because one party underestimates the strength 
of the other. When they get really excited they sometimes fight 
fiercely enough, but as a rule they shoot to frighten and not to 
kill, as to kill would cause a blood feud. A redeeming feature is 
that women, though robbed of their jewellery, are never otherwise 
molested. 

The raids made by the Bedouins on one another are of minor 
importance. Far more serious are the raids continually made on 
the villages near the edge of the cultivated area. 

These raids are carried out in various ways. Sometimes the 
Bedouins waylay travellers; at others they lie in wait for the 
ploughmen in the early morning and drive off their oxen, or make 
a sudden dash on a flock of sheep watched by a solitary shepherd. 
Sometimes they will raid a village at night, some of the party 
opening fire to distract the villagers’ attention, while others go 
round to the other side and drive off such animals as they can find. 
On very small villages they will open such a heavy fire that the 
villagers are frightened into evacuating them, and they can then 
be looted at leisure. 

If they are in strength, they will drive their camels into the 
crops, and keep them there till the villagers pay blackmail. 

Far from being ashamed of these atrocities, the Bedouins are 
proud of them, and successful robbers are admired by all the 
others, especially the women, and even, strange to say, by certain 
Englishmen. 

Under the Turks things depended, to a large extent, on the 
character of the local commanders and the number of troops and 
gendarmes available, but during the last fifty years of Turkish 
rule the authority of the Government over the Bedouins and, in 
consequence, the area under cultivation, were steadily increasing. 
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After the armistice the Bedouin raids increased, and though 
the farmers continually complained to the British authorities, and 
Syria was full of British troops, they were given no assistance, 
but were referred to Feisal, who favoured the Bedouins, and only 
made sham or ineffectual efforts to restrain them. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that if the farmers had not, during the 
war, succeeded in arming themselves to the teeth, the inland 
parts of Syria would by now have been reduced to a desert. 


A CHRISTIAN VILLAGE IN TRANSJORDANIA 


When I entered the village I found that most of the inhabitants 
were at the annual christening. The walls of a church had been 
built, but the inhabitants had been unable to afford a roof, so the 
christening was being held in a large room. The babes, fifteen in 
number, were brought, the boys first, by their mothers to the 
priest, except one which was carried by a proud little girl. The 
priest, a venerable old man wearing a cassock and stole which 
had seen better days, anointed their foreheads, hands and feet 
with consecrated oil. They were then stripped, and the priest 
dipped them each three times in the font. All present held 
lighted candles, except the Roman Catholic priest, in whose 
company I had just been visiting the next village, where there is 
a community of his persuasion. 

After the ceremony of baptism all the babes were, in con- 
formity with the Orthodox rite, given the Sacrament. The good 
Roman Catholic priest could not repress his indignation at this 
scandalous proceeding. 

After a walk round the village, which consists of about forty 
single-storied stone houses huddled together on a point between 
two ravines, I rode out with the sheikh to an encampment of the 
Beni Atiya Bedouins, where I found the principal sheikhs of the 
tribe assembled to discuss a blood feud. 

Their tribesmen had been committing many robberies in the 
district, but it was useless to remonstrate with them, as they 
openly expressed their contempt for the so-called government of 
the Sherif Abdalla, who had recently appointed three of them 
honorary generals in his army, and the British power in those 
regions exists only inname. They pressed me to stay to luncheon, 
but I was engaged to the Christian sheikh, so after drinking coffee 
and exchanging a few jokes with these cheery and quite shameless 
ruffians I returned to the village. On the way the sheikh took 
me to see his barley crop, which was just ripening, and from which 
the previous night some persons uncertain had cut and removed 
a considerable quantity. 

After luncheon the boys of the school were produced to be 
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examined by me in English, which they were learning, and then I 
visited the girls’ school, where the girls gave recitations and a 
little play. 

I was,pressed to stay the night, so returned to the house of the 
sheikh. The village elders dropped in one by one, and then came 
the old, old story, which I heard again and again till I was sick of 
it and ashamed of being an Englishman. There must be thousands 
of Englishmen who have heard similar stories in Asia, in Africa 
and in Ireland, and who know the feeling well. There is nothing 
behind one, nothing but a lot of jabbering idiots who call them- 
selves statesmen. That, at least, is what one feels at the time. 

They have flocks and herds and fertile land, and if there were 
any security, would be well off, but, bullied by their Moslem neigh- 
bours, harried by the Bedouins, their traders robbed on the roads, 
their crops stolen, with no hope of redress, they can barely exist. 

Under the Turks, they say, they were well off, better off than 
the Moslems, as, if they had any grievances, there were always 
the foreign consuls to take these up. To be under a Christian 
Power, and especially the British, of whose justice, and so forth, 
they had always heard, was a state of happiness for which they 
had hardly dared to pray. 

How different the reality! Ever since the armistice they had 
had British representatives, who had listened to their complaints, 
regretted that they could do nothing at the time, but assured them 
that things would shortly improve. Instead of this things had 
got steadily worse, and they could not continue indefinitely in 
such a state of misery. Could I assure them that the British 
Government would help them? as if not they would be compelled 
to abandon their homes and lands and emigrate to somewhere 
where there was peace and justice. 

The Moslem peasants and traders all tell much the same story. 
The Turkish Government, with all its faults, was a Govern- 
ment, but now there is no security, every man is law to himself, 
the strong devour the weak, and the country is relapsing into 
barbarism and desolation. Even the Bedouins have their 
grievance. During the war a stream of British gold, for which 
they made no return whatever, was poured into their pockets, and 
they came to consider it as their right. Now it has been cut off, 
and they are very indignant. In Transjordania the British name 
is mud. 

RAGLAN. 





THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


I SHARE very fully the natural disappointment felt by every keen 
supporter of the League that the sphere of its activity in politics 
has been curtailed by the existence of an extraneous ad hoc body 
—namely, the Supreme Council, It will be recognised, however, 
that there exist two legitimately held theories concerning the 
functions of the League among those who claim to be its sincere 
advocates, the tenure of either of which does not debar the holder 
from his claim to be a genuine supporter. There are those who 
feel that the League should have been entrusted with all the 
difficult problems arising out of post-war international differences ; 
and there are those who hesitate to cast the discredit of failure 
upon an infant organisation, which, moreover, they feel, can only 
attain the stature of maturity when the three great Powers at 
present without it have come within it. The same divergence of 
opinion occurs upon questions which arise not out of international 
differences, but out of international needs. I do not propose to 
enter into the merits of these divergent views, but rather to 
suggest a line of activity hitherto insufficiently explored, but 
offering the hope of greater unanimity and even greater influence 
than can be felt or exercised within and by the League upon 
purely political questions. 

I take the following considerations as axiomatic : 

I. Political peace depends upon economic revival. 

2. Economic revival depends upon restoration of financial 
stability and increase of the volume of trade. 

3. Financial stability depends upon the existence of credit and 
the constant value of currency. The volume of trade 
depends upon cheapness (or purchasing power), the 
absence of artificial restrictions, and the improvement 
of the means of distribution. 

A glance at the map of Europe discloses the fact that the 
League of Nations is an international organisation superimposed 
upon a continent wherein the theory of nationalism has achieved 
a detailed triumph. This in itself constitutes the chief difficulty. 
For most of the new States at the time of their birth felt it incum- 

2 E.g., the Russian famine or the Anglo-French pact. 
Vor. XCI-—No. 542 689 
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bent upon them to assert their new-found individuality by build- 
ing fences, economic and military, around themselves.2 None 
even of the old States is free from reproach in this regard. More- 
over, most of the new States inherited bankruptcy as the adjunct 
of liberty and proceeded to lay hands upon every available asset 
within their borders. This has killed confidence, and with con- 
fidence trade; it has also prevented their currency from even 
approximating to any known standard of value. Two examples 
may be given. The Latvian Government on September 30, 1920, 
confiscated the timber forests, cancelled all foreign contracts made 
with the former owners, and steadily refuses refund of moneys paid 
by foreign traders to the private owners in fulfilment of contracts 
concluded prior to the confiscation. Foreign timber merchants 
have thus in some cases had to pay twice over for the same timber. 
Again, the Czecho-Slovak Government frankly states that its 
currency bears no relation to the gold standard. All these 
currencies are little more than debentures issued upon the security 
of Government property—and grossly over-issued.* 

Important as is the bearing of these credit and currency 
questions upon trade revival, they are subsequent upon, and not 
preliminary to, the removal of artificial impediments to trade. 
The whole civilised world is covered with a film of credit experts 
who are perfectly capable of quoting terms for insurance of con- 
tracts even among the ruins of national currency, provided that 
there is any demand for services or goods. 

Obviously the removal of these artificial restrictions has a very 
special appeal to a supporter of the League of Nations. For the 
chief function of the League is to prevent war, and a child knows 
that a tariff war is not less destructive, but only less patently 
ghastly, than a military war, to which it is frequently the prologue. 
Before 1914 tariffs resulted in prices not higher than those at which 
goods could be sold. To-day impoverishment is so widespread 
that the raising of prices by tariffs means starvation for foreigners 
and nationals alike, and therefore the tariff question is one with 
which the humanitarian section of the League’s activities is also 
directly concerned. 

The division of Europe on the principles of nationality has 
completely upset the economic basis of that continent, and 
probably would have done so even without the economic con- 
sequences of the war—and the peace. Whatever the irrationality, 
imbecility or tyranny of the pre-war States, each did, at least, 


* This is true of all the new States, though the Little Entente has recently 
radically revised its economic policy. The Little Entente (including Poland) 
has, however, still 13 millions of men under arms. 

% Alex Broz, Three Years of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, 1921, p. 34. 

* This fact has an important bearing upon the Termeulen credit scheme. 
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comprise an area which was self-supporting in respect of the 
necessities of life and industry. This alone enabled such States 
to maintain a Protectionist policy. No State was so totally 
deficient in internal supplies of coal, iron, or foodstuffs that the 
restrictive effect of tariffs on imported supplies was seriously felt 
as a hardship. Complete prohibition of imports would not have 
destroyed their economic life. They would have needed neither 
to starve nor to be idle. The figures, export and import, for 1913 
of coal, iron, and wheat from and into Germany, the Austrian 
Empire and Russia, are, in thousands of tons, as follows® :— 


Coal Iron Wheat. 
(including Lignite). (and Steel). 
Germany :— (About one 
Import . o 19,245 ... 609 .«.. month’s 


Export . + 34,10r ... 6,398 ... supply.) 
Austrian Empire : 


Import . + 13,502 ... 276 ... 19 
Export . ©. JOCK vcs 149 aco 2 
Russia : 

Import . F639 «.. eer 128 

Export . > 96... QD o- 3278 
The whole tariff system even so was a grave mistake, but it 
worked because of the rough coincidence of the administrative 
with the economic area, and because all the States of Europe were 
partners in sin. The greatest and most permanent work of 
Bismarck was the making of the German Zollverein. It enabled 
Germany to develop as a whole. It was the first step towards the 
fiscal unification of the continent of Europe which post-war 
conditions have rendered imperative. Financially speaking, the 
continent of America is the creditor of the continent of Europe, 
and is still lending Europe $2,000,000,000 per annum, a figure 
which represents the excess of American sales to Europe over 
American purchases from Europe. Europe cannot hope to 
redress this balance so long as she is heavily fining herself by means 
of inter-European tariffs and State debts. From America in her 
present temper nothing is to be hoped as regards either debts or 
tariffs. The trade and finance of Europe as a whole is forced to 
concern itself with the trade and finance of America as a whole. 
Therefore to arrest fiscal freedom at the boundaries of any 
European State, however large, is ultimate madness. The check 
on trade invariably underlines the distress caused by violent 
fluctuations. Employment is too dearly purchased at the price 
of a high living cost, and high production costs cause that very 
evil of unemployment which tariffs are designed to cure.6 Asa 
5 These figures form a significant commentary upon two accredited theories : 
(a) that the blockade caused the economic collapse of Russia ; (b) that the League 


weapon of the economic blockade is capable of unlimited effect. 
* Compare the Merchants’ Petition presented to the House of Commons by 


zz2 
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matter of fact, every European State is maintaining its fiscal 
barriers with increasing difficulty. In France, Spain, and Italy, 
the struggle between the Government’s need of revenue and the 
people’s need of foreign trade becomes daily more acute. So far 
the Governments have won, but it is the revulsion from that 
victory of which the League should take advantage. My argu- 
ment becomes clearer if the United States of America be compared 
with the United States of Europe. If the economic diyisions of 
the latter were reproduced in the former, what disaster to American 
unity, American trade and American peace would ensue! Imagine 
America impoverished as Europe is impoverished, and the need 
for fiscal unity is a thousand times emphasised. As Mr. Chamber- 
lain said on February 21, 1922: 

In a world where what you want . . . is to find anyone who is in a 
position to purchase your goods and to place orders with you . . . to go 
out with the old programme of Tariff Reform at this time seems to me 
perfect madness. 


This is from the pre-war protagonist of Protectionism. 
International friendship means more than the exchange of 
pleasant professions between Governments. It means that 
Governments and peoples treat each other severally and individu- 
ally as friends. In a democratised world you cannot go on 
indefinitely having friendly Governments and hostile individuals, 
because sooner or later the Government must reflect the temper of 
the people. It is ridiculous to suppose that you can ever obtain 
united pacific and political action, such as the League demands, 
or that you can ever approach the larger political aims of the 
League, while there prevails mutually among the business com- 
munities of the various nations—which, thanks to the close 
individual relationships involved in trade transactions, are the 
only true international ambassadors—bitter irritation and even 
hatred. I say, therefore, that the success of the League is in- 
dissolubly bound up with the limitation and ultimate abolition of 
tariffs. The objective is not in any degree harder to attain than 
disarmament, towards which a promising beginning has been 
made. The reason why this beginning has been made not under 


Baring in 1820, when the condition of Europe was not unlike its condition 
to-day. This petition is always regarded as the first beginning of the British 
Free Trade movement. A salient passage runs: ‘ A policy the very reverse of 
this [i.e., buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest] has been 
adopted and acted upon by the Governments of this and every other country, 
each trying to exclude the productions of other countries, with the specious and 
well-meant design of encouraging its own productions; thus inflicting on the 
bulk of its subjects . . . the necessity of submitting to privations in the quantity 
or quality of commodities ; and thus rendering what ought to be the source of 
mutual benefit and harmony among States, a constantly recurring occasion of 
jealousy and hostility.’ 
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the auspices of the League is because America is not a member of 
the League. The reason why wider results have not been achieved 
is because France could not bring herself to trust in the sanctions 
of the League against aggression, and because America has 
deliberately dissociated herself from European affairs. These 
facts make the League’s opportunity in regard to the fiscal 
question all the greater. America’s participation may be definitely 
ruled out.” Germany would certainly agree to any steps proposed. 
Russia will not count seriously, as a factor in world trade, for 
some years, and in any event would grasp at any trade on any 
terms. The League embraces the rest of the world, and particularly 
the rest of Europe. 

What is the official view in League circles upon the question ? 
Article 23 of the Covenant states : 


Subject to, and in accordance with, the provisions of international 
conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, the members of the 
League will make provision to secure and maintain equitable treatment for 
the commerce of all members of the League. 


This provision, it may be observed, does not prevent or preclude 
the establishment of a tariff system by any member of the League ; 
still less does it imply the revision of any pre-war system of tariffs. 
The only practical result would appear to be the abolition of most- 
favoured-nation treatment such as is accorded to ourselves by 
France up to the present date. 

On March 8, 1920, the Supreme Council issued the following 
declaration : 


That the States which have been created or enlarged as a result of the 
war should at once re-establish full and friendly co-operation and arrange 
for the unrestricted interchange of commodities in order that the essential 
utility of European economic life may not be impaired by the erection of 
artificial economic barriers. 


The sentiment of this is admirable ; the effect has been nugatory. 
The French representative, for example, must have signed it with 
his tongue in his cheek. France is a State which has been ‘ en- 
larged as a result of the war,’ yet since that declaration she has 
largely increased her general tariff and has fought a bitter tariff 
war with Spain. 

On September 24, 1920, an international Conference was con- 
vened by the League at Brussels ® ‘ in order to study the financial 
crisis and look for the means of remedying and of mitigating the 
dangerous consequences arising from it.’ In relation to the fiscal 


7 She is actually charging lower duties upon Brazilian than upon European 


goods. 
® Report and Resolutions of International Financial Conference, p. 26. 
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question, this Conference endorsed the declaration of the Supreme 
Council quoted above and added: 

The Conference recommends that, within such limits and at such time 
as may appear possible, each country should aim at the progressive restora- 
tion of that freedom of commerce which prevailed before the war, including 
the withdrawal of artificial restrictions on, and discriminations of prices 
against, external trade. 


This is abysmally and cynically weak in a Conference which 
recognised as its ‘ especial problem ’ ® the creation of ‘a system 
which facilitates the exchange of commodities and their equitable 
distribution.’ It is issued by a Conference which somewhat 
naively prides itself upon being an assembly of experts and not 
of official spokesmen. It talks about the ‘ restoration of that 
freedom of commerce which prevailed before the war,’ when, as is 
common knowledge, there was no freedom of commerce before 
the war. It even sets careful limits of time and amount upon a 
return to a purely imaginary Free Trade paradise. Lastly, the 
recommendation itself must have been a piece of scarcely veiled 
hypocrisy, since it has been studiously disregarded by all the more 
important Governments whose nationals attended the Conference, 
without, so far as one can judge, a single effective protest from 
any of the signatories. 

None of the Powers of Europe is free from blame, and it is 
interesting to observe the efforts made by their Governments to 
increase the facilities for commerce. 

Great Britain.—Great Britain has passed a Dye Stuffs Import 
Regulation Act and a Safeguarding of Industries Act, both the 
result of that war fever which led the Allies to concert, and 
embody in the Paris resolutions, measures designed to strangle 
Germany’s post-war trade. The only dangerous section of this 
legislation is Part II. of the second Act, which empowers the 
Board of Trade to impose a duty of 334 per cent. upon imports of 
any article (other than articles of food or drink) where it can be 
shown that the article in question is being sold in this country 
below the cost of production, or at such a price that its sale is 
causing unemployment in this country. No duty can be imposed, 
however, if its imposition would cause unemployment in any trade 
other than that producing the article in question. For example, 
a duty on pig-iron might cause unemployment in the steel industry, 
and if so, no duty could be imposed. For this reason there is 
little likelihood of any practical evil resulting from the Act, and 
in fact no duty under this part of it has hitherto been imposed, 
though several cases are under consideration. But the whole 
spirit of the Act is wrong. It does not pretend to be a revenue- 
raising device ; it is avowedly a preparation for the next war, and 


® Loc. cit., p. 10. 
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in so far as it is intended to cure dumping or unemployment it is 
manifestly ridiculous. Its passage has merely given a colourable 
excuse to the far-reaching developments of the French fiscal 
policy. 

France.—France, so far from ‘ arranging for the unrestricted 
exchange of commodities,’ on July 4, 1921, revised the whole of 
her import duties. The following is an extract from the covering 
letter signed by M. Briand and others and sent to the President 
with the decree in which effect was given to this revision : 

Solicitous of assuring the virility and development of French industry, 
the Government has thought it to be necessary to revise the coefficients of 
multiplication 1° of customs duties published in the decree of July 8, ro19 
. . - So as to restore as exactly as possible the protection afforded before 


the war, which has been considerably reduced in consequence of the 
general rise in prices. 


The effect of this decree has been generally to quadruple the pre- 
war duty, or, if the actual value of the franc be taken into account, 
to double it. Moreover, all foreign goods entering France have 
to pay a turnover tax of II per cent. on their invoice value.** 

Spain.—Spain and France have mutually denounced their 
commercial treaties, and the former has been engaged in revising 
her duties. Her contribution to the economic restoration of 
Europe has been to increase her tariffs on three successive occa- 
sions: in November 1920, in May 1921, and, finally, in February 
1922. Spanish currency is only slightly depreciated, and there- 
fore these increases are absolute and not partially relative, as in 
the case of the French duties, to increased nominal values. Spain 
appears to have definitely decided upon a policy of Protection 
amounting to virtual prohibition. The official Spanish excuse is 
the depreciation of most European currencies, which, they urge, 
makes it necessary to revise all existing commercial treaties. But 
the new taxes range from 50 per cent. to 150 per cent. increase 
plus a surcharge which last month amounted to 28} per cent. ad 
valorem. This, I am informed, has stopped practically all 
importation from the United Kingdom. 

Italy.—The latest Italian tariff rates, published in July 1921, 
show a very heavy increase over those previously existing. They 

10 The French system of import dutiesiscomplicated. The duties are levied 
upon the value of a certain weight of goods fixed by an ad hoc commission. The 
basic figures of the duties are pre-war (I think 1910), and the coefficients of 
multiplication are the figures by which these basic duties must be multiplied in 
order to arrive at the duty payable. (See Journal Official, 30 Mars, 1910, 
pp. 2621 et seq. ; ditto, 4 Juillet, 1921, pp. 7587 et seq.) 

11 The effect on British exports to France is interesting, though not germane to 
the argument. Their value in 1921 fell to one-third of their value in 1919. 
Where, however, the duties do not operate, e.g., in trade with the French colonies 


and protectorates, the import figures for 1920 and 1921 are roughly the same 
three milliards of francs) in value in spite of the great fall in prices. 
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have called forth bitter protests from British traders, in reply to 
which the Italian Government has declared that the new tariffs 
were deliberately designed in order to furnish it with a weapon 
for negotiating commercial treaties. No such treaties have, in 
fact, been concluded, and the policy as announced is an obvious 
violation of the interpretation of Article 23 of the Covenant given 
above. 

Belgium.—In June 1920 Belgium adopted the French system 
of coefficients of multiplication, which were then fixed at a 
maximum of 3. In March 1921 the maximum was raised to 6, 
certain additional absolute increases were imposed, and ad valorem 
duties substituted for specific duties in certain other cases. The 
coefficients in practice now range from 1°5 to 6, but, owing to the 
very moderate scale of the Belgian pre-war duties, these increases 
have not as yet had any remarkably deleterious effect on Belgian 
trade. 

The Litile Entente-——The only States which have shown the 
least appreciation of the economic necessities of Europe are those 
one would least expect to show it. One would suppose that 
the stored wisdom of nations with centuries of statecraft behind 
them would have enabled them to set an example to the infants 
of Europe. The reverse is the case ; and out of the mouths of these 
sucklings wisdom is being preached, and by their hands practised. 
After a preliminary brief but ferocious attack of insanity, during 
which the export of goods constituted a capital offence, all the 
States of Central Europe have recovered their economic balance. 
The result is the conclusion of a fiscal entente between Czecho- 
Slovakia, Rumania and Jugo-Slavia, to which Poland has just 
signified her adhesion.12 A commercial treaty has been signed 
between Czecho-Slovakia and Austria, and negotiations with 
Hungary, interrupted by Karl’s putsch, have been resumed. 
Trade agreements have been concluded with Bulgaria, Germany, 
France, Italy and Switzerland. In fact, under pressure of 
necessity, economic boundaries are being formed in Central 
Europe transcending the nationalist boundaries. The following 
is the official pronouncement on the trend of the Czecho-Slovak 
policy : 

The gradual decontrol of foreign trade will lead to normal conditions, 
under which there will be an almost entirely unrestricted import and 
export trade.1% 

12 February 1922. 


18 Alex Broz, Three Years of the Czecho-Slovak Republic (Prague, 1921), p. 36. 
The German minority in Czecho-Slovakia are not, however, so impressed by the 
economic wisdom of their Government. They are the chief holders of War Debt 
which has been paid off at the rate of 75 Czech crowns—r1o0o Austrian crowns 
conditionally upon subscription to the new Czech loan. They have gravely 
suffered also from the expropriation of industry and land at pre-war prices. 
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This summary of the attitude of the chief European Powers 
towards the commerce of their friends has been given in order to 
show how utterly they are failing to play their part as members 
of the League. Apparently the statesmen who represent these 
countries at League meetings are Jekylls at Genoa and Hydes at 
home. I suggest that the League should endeavour to call its 
members to account for these flagrant derelictions from the 
League spirit before taking them to task for political acts which, 
though unauthorised by the League, are fully in accord with its 
ideals. I recognise, of course, that Britain would lay herself open 
to a charge of self-seeking if she alone made the first move. For 
it is natural that the country which does the largest export trade, 
and is dependent upon imports to save her from starvation, should 
benefit most from the free exchange of commodities. Yet all the 
members of the League have subscribed to the ideal, and it is not 
impertinent to ask them whether they meant what they said or 
not. The question should not be one of bargaining dt all, but 
if it should so be regarded, we have a fairly powerful economic 
weapon. The French and Italians owe us 1,000 millions, and 
one way of securing the desired result would be to offer cancella- 
tion of that debt in return for the conclusion of a customs union, 
open to all members of the League, and embracing, in the first 
instance, all the European members. These debts are seriously 
complicating the financial situation. They constitute a grave 
obstacle to a return to a stable currency. The debtors are com- 
plaining that they can never be paid,1* to which the creditors 
reply, ‘Pay you shall.’ The best way to settle for all time 
whether the Governments of Europe are sincere in their backing 
of the League, and the only way to secure a proper survey of the 
whole tariff question, is for the League itself officially to summon 
a special conference to deal solely with the possibility of a general 
reduction—if abolition be too ambitious—of these fiscal arma- 
ments.15 Its conclusions would have no sanction from individual 
Governments, but they could be specially brought before the 
Council and the Assembly, and, if adopted, could be referred to 
the Governments concerned as binding obligations. Alterna- 
tively their sense could be incorporated in amendments to Article 

14 ‘ T don’t believe that we shall ever be able to pay one centime to the Ameri- 
cans of what we owe them of war debts’ (M. Loucheur, February 23, 1922). 
Senator McCormick has brusquely replied that France must pay. 

15 One can quite understand narrow nationalist sentiment objecting to the 
immediate sacrifices demanded by fiscal federation. The Italian States in the 
twelfth century faced the same difficulty (see Sismondi’s Histoire des Républiques 
Italiennes, chap. xi.). There is reason to believe, however, that French statesmen, 
notably M. Yves Guyot, are not averse from the consideration, on terms, of at least 
an inter-Allied customs union. The reader may remember the suggestion for such 


an arrangement put forward by Sir John Pilter, of the British Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris, in 1917, which was favourably received. 
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23 of the Covenant which, if approved by the necessary two-thirds 
majority in the Assembly, it would be incumbent upon all members 
of the League to obey. A fiscal conference would undoubtedly 
be the best preliminary to such an amendment. Action by the 
League is imperative, for it is intolerable that a body which aims 
at universal peace should continue to tolerate opinions so loosely 
and timorously defined towards so universal an irritant. The 
question, I repeat, is antecedent to considerations of credit and 
currency upon which the League has spent so much time, but 
upon which its conclusions cannot be so simply enforced. I 
believe that the persistence of members of the League in main- 
taining and even strengthening these tariff walls is the root cause 
of the malady of which depreciated currencies, bankrupt credits, 
and large scale unemployment are the chief symptoms. The 
League was created to deal with fundamental difficulties. Here 
is one crying to it for solution. It is a task which is peculiarly 
appropriate to the League, a task for which no other body is 
fitted, nor indeed exists, and whose successful performance would 
do more to achieve the ideal of world peace, resting upon sure 
foundations of friendship between nations and the individuals 
composing them, than any efforts in the field of pure politics. 


CoLIn R. Coote. 





GERMAN REPARATIONS 


In no region of public affairs has opinion changed more in three 
years than in the matter of indemnities and reparations. A 
natural bitterness has given place to enlightenment which the 
Lord Chancellor correctly interprets when he says: ‘ It might be 
agreeable to gratify prejudice and make good a peace of vindictive- 
ness, but it did not pay if they starved their own people in the 
process ’ (The Times, December 16, 1921). This change of heart 
is the more welcome inasmuch as until there is a clear mind on 
this subject sound measures for the reconstruction of Europe are 
out of the question. 

Looking back, let us for a moment survey the history of the 
demands which have been made on Germany and weigh the 
practicability of enforcing them in the light of the information 
we now have. 4 

First, a brief survey of events since the signing of the Treat 
on June 28, rgrg. Article 232 was an undertaking by Germany 
to pay for damage done, and Article 233 was the instrument which 
set up the Reparations Commission. The duty of the Reparations 
Commission was to ascertain the amount of the debt and to 
arrange for its discharge within thirty years from May 1, rg2r. 
Article 235 demanded 1,000,000,000/. as a preliminary payment 
before May I, Ig2r. 

Between 1919 and the Cannes Conference many meetings of 
the Supreme Council were held. The chief points of real import- 
ance were the decisions made at Spa settling the division of the 
prospective indemnities and the opinions of the experts at Brussels 
in December 1920. Unfortunately very little was published 
about the latter meeting, although it was one of the most important 
held, for, in place of being a mere conference of victors, it was a 
business meeting at which the Germans were represented. We 
do know, however, that freedom of trade was recommended, a 
very important point if reparations are really to be received. 

From the meetings of the Supreme Council arose also two 
definite claims on the Germans: first, the Paris demands, and, 
second, the London demands. The Paris decisions can be 
summarised as annuities rising from 100,000,000. to 300,000,000/, 
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spread over forty-two years and augmented by a 12 per cent, 
levy on the value of German exports. They were accompanied 
by an ultimatum, the terms of which were actually imposed, 
the threetowns of Duisburg, Ruhrort, and Dusseldorf, having 
been occupied and the German Reparation (Recovery) Act having 
been passed in virtue of it. The London demands in May may 
be summarised as the requirement of an annuity rising from 
100,000,000/. with a supplement of 26 per cent. on the value of 
German exports. These demands were also accompanied by an 
ultimatum threatening the occupation of the Ruhr. An imme- 
diate cash payment of 50,000,000]. was also required and was 
actually made. 

Let us now see what was the implication of these demands, 
We might take services, gold or goods, but, at least as far as we 
are concerned, services are of no avail, and as to gold, we are 
informed that the total amount of gold in Germany is only equal 
to about 1 per cent. of the paper marks in currency, and its 
withdrawal would mean a total collapse of the value of the mark, 
We are driven, therefore, to the consideration of what surplus 
exports are required to meet the annuity of 200,000,000/. which 
we may take roughly as the figure represented in the early years 
by the Paris and London proposals. Mr. Keynes thinks that it is 
impossible for Germany continuously to maintain her exports at 
a.value of more than say 40 per cent. above her imports ; 
200,000,000/., therefore, represents exports of 700,000,000/. and 
imports of 500,000,000/. Now there is a simple method by which 
we may test, not the moral justification, but the practical possi- 
bility, of the enforcement of this demand, and this is found in the 
published figures of German exports. Extracts from these were 
given by the Westminster Gazette of December 20 last. These 
figures are for the six months from May to October inclusive of 
last year. First of all, the figures show that there is not a surplus 
of exports at all. This we should naturally expect in the case of 
a country which has been subjected for over four years to an 
economic blockade of increasing intensity. Then we have the 
actual figures of exports which on the basis of six months work 
out at 180,000,000/. per year. So that if it were conceivable that 
Germany made no imports, and the Allies seized all her exports, 
the terms of the Paris and London demands would appear to be 
impossible of fulfilment. 

How greatly the public, and the Cabinet too, have been 
educated by the course of events may be shown by a comparison 
of the expectations held out at the election of 1918 and the facts 
as known to-day. The situation was an entirely novel one. Few 
people realised the magnitude or the nature of the obligations 
that were spoken of. The difference between ‘ foreign invest- 
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ment,’ with which British capitalists were quite familiar, and the 
artificial creation of an indemnity obligation, was well pointed 
out by Mr. McKenna in his address to the London Joint City and 
Midland Bank last June. Indemnities are indebtedness between 
Governments, and are not connected with development in the 
debtor country. They are on a scale not hitherto known, and, 
moreover, are obligations by a manufacturing country, whereas 
‘ foreign investments ’ have usually been made by manufacturing 
countries in other countries which provide them with food and 
raw material. 

Let us now compare the election statements with the facts. 
There was Sir Eric Geddes’ famous promise of squeezing the lemon 
till the pips squeaked. There was the Coalition manifesto issued 
on the eve of the election, speaking not of ‘ reparations,’ but of 
‘indemnities,’ and, most important of all, there was Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech at Bristol on December 11, 1918. This utterance 
was cautious, but none the less very misleading. The following 
are extracts from it : 


Their financial experts advised them that ‘ before the war . . . the 
wealth of Germany was between fifteen thousand and twenty thousand 
millions.’ ‘ The bill is £24,000,000,000.’ ‘I am not going to mislead the 
public on the question of the capacity until I know more about it.’ ‘I 
received last night the report of the British Imperial Committee, and you 
will be glad to hear that they take a more favourable view of the capacity 
of Germany than the officials of the Government departments. They 
think that the assets of Germany, the wealth of Germany, have been under- 
estimated in the past, that she is wealthier, that she has a greater capacity 
than we have given her credit for. There is no doubt that Germany 
herself thinks so, If that is so you may find that the capacity will go a 
pretty long way’ (Daily Telegraph, December 12, 1918). 


There is no doubt that the effect produced on the mind of an 
uninformed public—and everyone was uninformed in those days— 
was that 20,000,000,000/. was not an unreasonable figure to hope 
for. The change in the public view is illustrated by a recent 
speech of Mr. Churchill, who would seem to have had in mind the 
very passage I have quoted from the Prime Minister’s speech 
when he said : 


‘he was delighted to see the steady remorseless march of statesmen of all 
countries during the last few-months towards financial sanity. Not only 
electioneering politicians, but grave financiers and august members of the 
Judiciary, who had been speaking nonsensical froth about extracting twenty 
thousand millions from Germany, had reduced themselves to a much more 
practical statement of the case. He rejoiced to see that the simple fact 
that the payment from one country to another could only be made in the 
form of goods or services had once more become recognised by the most 
enlightened experts in different countries ’ (The Times, November 30, 1921). 


Sir Robert Horne, the Minister responsible for national 
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finance, of course takes the same line and admits in his speech at 
Manchester that 


* with small exceptions the payments in kind, if made to us, would be the 
very things we manufacture ’ (The Times, December 6, 1921). 


In the light of the computed exports the following opinions, 
collected from the Press, lead one to doubt whether there was ever 
in the minds of the promoters of the London and Paris demands 
a very strong belief in the possibility of their being met. The 
Times on November 21 last, reporting what was supposed to be 
the view of the Reparations Commission, thought that the 
January and February payments might be met, ‘ the future being 
left an open question.’ On November 26 The Times recorded 
a visit to London of Herr Kramer, who had been seeking a loan 
to enable the instalments to be covered, and remarked: ‘ Herr 
Kramer says that Lord (sic) Rothschild criticised the demands of 
the London ultimatum as “ poor nonsense.” ’ On December 3 
was quoted an address by Mr. Paul Warburg, in which he said, 
if world disaster was to be avoided, there must be a modification 
of the reparations terms (The Times, December 3, 1921). 

The default on the January and February payments produced 
the abortive Cannes Conference, but so far as anything definite 
is known, there is no further evidence that Germany can pay the 
London demands. Rather to the contrary. A very small cash 
payment of 1,500,000/. every ten days has been arranged, and the 
German Government has produced a scheme of reform for which 
doubtful support is forthcoming. 

Thus far we may summarise as follows: firstly, that, acting 
in ignorance of the real nature of indemnities, the Cabinet and the 
public three years ago expected far more than it was possible to 
get, and did not understand the nature of reparation payments 
or their evil effect upon the trade of the country receiving them ; 
secondly, that the demands made and supported by the two 
ultimatums were incapable of practical fulfilment. 

It remains here to consider the permanent as opposed to the 
transitory effect of pressure of this kind brought to bear on 
Germany. We know that the political uncertainty arising from 
threats of occupation, and from the doubt which hung so long 
over the fate of Silesia, was one of the chief contributory causes 
of the depreciation of the mark, and the consequent lowering of 
the standard of living in Germany. 

Now, although a reduction of labour costs would result in the 
receipt by the Allies of more goods in satisfaction of the sums 
fixed as indemnity, the same reduction of labour costs has per- 
manent effects of a damaging kind. Mr. McKenna has pointed 
this out. It seems, on the face of it, a good thing to get some- 
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thing for nothing, and a paradox to refuse it. On this Mr. 
McKenna said : 

For my part, I think the paradox is capable of a simple explanation. I 
is not the payment of the German goods which constitutes an injury to out 
trade, but the German capacity to pay us. We force labour conditions on 
the German people which enable them in competition with us to produce 
goods of every kind cheaper than we can. They must do this in order to 
pay their debts, and we insist upon the payment of the debt under threats 
of the occupation of territory and of a blockade. Thus we compel them to 
undersell us in every foreign market. We shall receive, it is true, our share 
of the German indemnity, which at its maximum would be about 80,000,000/. 
a year, but the conditions which enable Germany to pay us this amount will 
enable her to imperil our export trade, which, including invisible exports, 
is now well over 1,100,000,000/, a year (June 1921). 


He also pointed out that there are immediate disadvantages not 
associated with the exports which we receive in payment of 
reparations. They refer to the invisible exports of banking and 
insurance, and particularly of shipping. He said that ships will 
be manned on the German basis of cost to the detriment of our 
own industry. A case in point is already arising, and The Times 
on January 9 reported the alarm in Swedish mercantile circles at 
the purchase of a fleet by Herr Stinnes and the inability of the 
Swedish shipowners to compete with the Germans on account of 
the low wages which the latter are able to pay their people. 

The severity of the competitive effect of the export of goods 
actually paid in reparation has already been marked by the 
protest of the miners against export of German reparation coal. 
And several proposals made in The Times and by the Federation 
of British Industries for reparation in the form of engineering 
construction in this country immediately aroused emphatic 
dissent. 

We may sum up to this point, then, by saying that not only 
are the demands incapable of fulfilment, but, so far as they have 
been fulfilled, they are exercising an injurious effect upon British 
trade and commerce. 

I may now point out the sharp conflict which exists between 
the policy of maximum reparations and the Government’s policy 
of Protection. We cannot logically demand at the same time 
a flow of reparation goods from Germany and continue duties 
like the McKenna war duties on clocks, watches, musical instru- 
ments, motor cars, etc., adding as well the new duties already in 
operation and being demanded under the Safeguarding of Indus- 
tries Act. It would appear that the perfectly comprehensible 
determination to receive payment for the great losses which were 
incurred in the war has given place in the public mind to a fear, 
and not an ill-founded fear, of Germany as a formidable (and 
familiar) commercial rival. Sometimes in the popular propaganda 
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of a party things are put more clearly than in the more careful 
statements of Ministers, and I turn to the Lloyd George Liberal 
Magazine for July 1921 for a plain statement of this fear. The 
article deals with the debate on the Safeguarding of Industries 
Bill. It says: 

Mr. Baldwin carried the House with him as he proceeded to show that 
the real purpose of such a measure lay in the desire of the Government to 
be faithful to its trust by-taking effective steps to protect employment in 


the country in the face of the certainty of still fiercer competition on the 
part of Germany in the near future. 


It may be usefully set in contrast with the Prime Minister’s Bristol 
statement: ‘ You may find that the capacity [of Germany] will 
go a pretty long way.’ 

In view of the manifest impossibility of securing the sums we 
ask, it is worth while to inquire in passing how the totals were 
arrived at. How did we get from the figure of 20,000,000,000/. 
down to the 6,600,000,000/. actually approved by the Reparation 
Commission? The Commission were bound under the Treaty 
(paragraph 11, Annex II., Part 8), to be ‘ guided by justice, equity 
and good faith.’ Demands were made to them of 2,628,000,0001., 
and 227,000 million French francs, and 34,000 million Belgian 
francs. These they reduced to the 6,600,000,000/, which they 
fixed. Clearly then the original demands were far in excess 


of what was reasonable. But there is a far more important point. 
The approved demands included large payments for pensions. 
Now this claim has been challenged as being outwith the terms 
of the pre-Armistice agreement. This agreement said invaded 
territories must be restored. 


The President declared that invaded territories must be restored as well 
as evacuated and made free. The Allied Governments feel that no doubt 
ought to be allowed to exist as to what this provision implies. By it they 
understand that compensation will be made by Germany for all damage 
done to the civilian population of the Allies and to their property by the 
aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and from the air. 


How this paragraph was expanded is well known. The 
Armistice terms merely said ‘ reparation for damage done.’ The 
further interpretation of the Armistice terms was, we are informed, 
a matter of keen dispute between the American and other delegates 
at the Peace Conference. A formula was found which retained 
in Article 232 of the Treaty the words of the Armistice agreement, 
and added an obligation for ‘ all damages as defined in Annex I. 
hereto.’ Annex I. included the claim for pensions and allowances, 
and thus damage to civilian population was held in the end to 
mean pensions and allowances for soldiers. At least one of the 
peace delegates perceived the impropriety of this, for, as Mr. 
Keynes points out, Mr. Hughes objected to the pre-Armistice 
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agreement, realising that it precluded the exaction of pensions and 
allowance money. 

We arrive now at the following conclusions: that impossible 
hopes were held out in 1918 ; that demands were made in London 
that could not be fulfilled ; that if fulfilled, and to the measure in 
which they have been fulfilled, they are damaging to British 
trade; and that they included items of doubtful moral validity ; 
further, that the Government’s policy of Protection is in contra- 
diction of their policy of reparation. 

Let us now leave the realm of theory, moral and economic, and 
examine some of the actualities of the present situation. First 
let us look at the state of Anglo-French relations. Lord Grey has 
criticised the methods adopted during the last three years in our 
dealings with France. It is clear, at least, that they have not been 
very successful. In place of the warm entente which developed 
into an alliance of arms, we find great mistrust, suspicion, and 
almost dislike. No doubt the chief reason is that the French still 
believe in the possibility of a big indemnity, and indeed frame 
their financial policy on it, while we have learned an indemnity on 
such a scale to be impossible. To avoid a breach with them, we 
have entered from time to time into obligations, and these obliga- 
tions no doubt they expect to be fulfilled. They for the most 
part take the form of the joint enforcement by Great Britain and 
France of military sanctions on Germany. The first of these was 
the occupation of the three towns of Duisburg, Ruhrort and 
Dusseldorf. Was this sanction permitted by the Treaty? If we 
turn to Annex II., Part 8, paragraph 18, we find : 


The measures which the Allied and Associated Powers shall have the 
right to take, in case of voluntary default by Germany, and which Germany 
agrees not to regard as acts of war, may include economic and financial 
prohibitions and 1eprisals and in general such other measures as the respective 
Governments may determine to be necessary in the circumstances. 


The words ‘ other measures’ should surely be construed on the 
principle of ejusdem generis, and do not appear to justify military 
measures at all. However, that is a thing of the past. Far more 
serious is paragraph (d) of the second ultimatum of London, 
May 5, 1921, which says : 

Failing fulfilment by the German Government of the above conditions 


by May 12, to proceed to the occupation of the Valley of the Rubr and to 
take all other military and naval measures that may be required. 


The French wonder whether we are or are not committed to-day 
to this undertaking. That is a very serious question, which needs 
a plain answer in the interests of all@parties concerned. 
Next, what is the state of our account of income and expendi- 
ture in connection with the said German reparations? In reply 
Vor. XCI—No. 542 3A 
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to a question on October 16 last, Mr. Hilton Young gave the cost 
of the Army of Occupation as approximately 50,000,000/. Putting 
aside the amounts such as those received for ships sold and 
presumably, in connection with the German Reparation (Recovery) 
Act, there was 38,000,000/. due from the Reparation Commission, 
the major part of which was to come from the 50,000,000/. actually 
paid in cash by the Germans after the second London ultimatum. 
The urgency of this payment for us is that it is required to make 
this year’s Budget balance, or rather, I should say, last autumn 
it was hoped to make the Budget balance if this sum was secured. 
(What the present position of the Budget is, it is impossible to say.) 

What has been the history of this disputed amount ? M. Poin- 
caré succeeded M. Briand, M. Poincaré who resigned from the 
Reparations Commission nearly two years ago on the question of 
reparations. He had a hand, we understand, in preparing the 
memorandum which was sent to M. Briand at Cannes, and one of 
the requirements of which was that there should be no modification 
of reparations payments. Even M. Briand said boastfully in 
October last : ‘ As for the first milliard gold marks, if France had 
received none of them, neither had anyone else.’ And The Times 
refers to the question as being ‘ debated passionately ’ at Cannes 
(January I2, 1922), and on the same day reports M. Briand as 
saying: ‘ There has not been, there will not be, a question of 
giving France for 1922 less than she must receive by right and 
justly—not one centime less.’ 

Some ambiguity was caused by the Treasury answer of March 8, 
when it was explained that the Treasury had received the British 
share of this 50,000,000/., but the correspondent of the Westminster 
Gazette, writing on the Paris meeting early in March, said of this 
sum: ‘ Nobody knows who is to receive it.’ In the meantime an 
unofficial report of the Paris Conference declares that we are to 
get 25,000,000). (The Times, March 13, 1921). 

The one definite result of the Cannes Conference, it should be 
stated, was a promise of ten-day payments by the Germans of 
1,500,000]. each, and of these seven have been actually made 
(March 17). 

It may safely be asserted that up to the moment of writing 
the British Government has not received the cost of its Army of 
Occupation and, in consequence, not a penny of reparation proper. 

It only remains to make one observation, namely, as to the 
effect of all this European recrimination over non-existent repara- 
tions on the mind of America. American friendship is essential. 
We are all agreed about that. (The coherence of the Dominions 
with the Mother Country is essential too, but we find, in passing, 
that the Dominions are expressly excluded from the Anglo-French 
pact. Was this on account of the protest from General Smuts ?); 
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And it is quite clear that the quarrels over reparations are 
the main cause of American mistrust of Europe. If space per- 
mitted ample evidence of this could be quoted. Mr. Warburg 
says that Europe’s credit could not be restored as long as political 
and economic strife continued. ‘ Europe would have to remove 
this obstruction before America could do her full share of the 
work of reconstruction’ (The Times, December 3, 1921). And 
even The Times’ financial correspondent in New York, writing on 
December 21 last, says that a financial conference in which 
America participates cannot take place until the ‘ European 
creditors of Germany have readjusted reparations to a point of 
manifest practicality.’ 

The Washington correspondent of The Times is even more 
explicit. He says: 

There are two things which Europe should and could do without loss 
of time. She should end the wearisome and destructive disputes over 
German reparations, and she should reduce her land armies to a peace 
footing. 

Perhaps the surprising, belated and embarrassing demand of 
the American Government to share in the German payments 
is intended to bring up the contestants with a round turn. 

To sum up the whole matter, the reparations demands made 
in the London ultimatum are excessive; the sanctions proposed 
are of doubtful legality ; the payments, if made, would injure our 
trade; our Army of Occupation has been an unremunerative 
expense ; misunderstandings on this question are at the root 
of the trouble with France ; and the help of the New World can 
never be secured unless and until these questions are reasonably 
settled. On reparations which are so largely hypothetical we 
must be more practical. A parallel to the present position may 
be found, I think, in Voltaire’s story. There was the burning 
controversy as to whether the hippogriff ate meat. The bitterness 
of the parties was in no way diminished by the discovery that 
there was no such animal as a hippogriff. 


WEpDGwoopD BENN. 
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OUR EX-SERVICE MEN AFTER 1815 


TueE close of the long and exhausting struggle with the ‘ Tyrant 
of Europe,’ in 1815, entailed enormous reductions in the fighting 
services. Amongst the personnel turned adrift at a critical period 
of their country’s history—for ex-sailors and soldiers had to shift 
for themselves—were great numbers of privateersmen and other 
sorts of desperadoes evolved during the war, men who infinitely 
preferred the excitement and occasional windfalls of their calling 
to the humdrum life of a respectable mechanic or the prosaic 
path of agriculture. These were useful fighting material, no doubt, 
but not the kind of folk that those responsible for the peace and 
quiet of the kingdom would wish to see turned loose without 
visible means of livelihood or any immediate prospect of being 
absorbed into the industrial community; while amongst the 
discharged soldiery were many wild and daring spirits whom 
nothing but the iron grip of a Wellingtonian system of discipline 
could restrain from acts of unmitigated ruffianism. 

And here it may be well to remind the reader that, out of a 
total population of about 19 millions in the United Kingdom, no 
fewer than 670,000 were serving in the Army and Navy towards 
the close of the war. 

Such a statement enables us to realise not only the great strain 
to which the population of the country had been subjected in 
supporting such an immense armed force, but also the serious 
problem by which the nation was faced in being called on to 
reabsorb the greater part into the industrial life of the kingdom, 
more especially when the composition of this great body of dis- 
charged sailors and soldiers is taken into consideration. In 
addition to the riff-raff swept up from the highways and byways 
by the press gangs, the ‘ Quota men,’ the ‘ Lord Mayor’s men,’ 
and ‘ gaol-birds ’—for there was little squeamishness in regard to 
the quality or character of men sent to fill up the crews of His 
Majesty’s ships during the stress and strain of a long war—even 
drafts of convicts were sometimes sent to the fleet. Moreover, 
amongst the seaman class were many who had taken part in the 
mutinies at Spithead and the Nore—to say nothing of minor 
escapades—men well versed in the tortuous ways of agitation 
and ready to ally themselves with any mischievous faction. 
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That great distress resulted from this sudden flooding of the 
labour market goes without saying.1 We have it on the authority 
of Admiral Sir Jaleel Brenton—whose unselfish labours on behalf 
of distressed seamen did so much to alleviate their sufferings— 
that ‘ multitudes were unavoidably thrown out of employment, 
and involved in the greater degree of suffering and distress in 
proportion as the habits of a sea life had rendered them unfit for 
occupation on shore.’ 

But there were two other classes of seamen, who, by the by, 
have been unaccountably ignored, not only by historians, but by 
the compilers of innumerable minor works relating to the war, 
yet whose lot, at least in one case, was a particularly hard one, 
namely, the liberated prisoners of war and the smugglers. The 
first were especially to be pitied, seeing that the greater number— 
in consequence of Napoleon’s arbitrary refusal to exchange 
prisoners of war except on conditions impossible of acceptance by 
any self-respecting Power—had suffered a cruel confinement of 
many years under indescribable conditions and in absolute 
idleness. One would like to know something of the after-careers 
of these poor fellows, but one may search in vain even for mention 
of them. 

The smugglers were a class apart ; for, in spite of the assurance 
of an officer of high rank to the effect that ‘ they never entered 
the King’s service of their own free will,’ there was not a ship in 
the fleet without its quota of smugglers. How came they there ? 
As a punishment for offences against the revenue laws. And 
exceedingly valuable acquisitions they usually proved. ‘ For 
they are hardy, sober, and faithful to each other, beyond the 
generality of seamen,’ wrote the officer quoted above, who adds 
that ‘ when shipwreck occurs they have been known to perform 
deeds not exceeded in any country in the world—probably 
unequalled in the annals of other maritime Powers.’ And he 
further states that as pilots, in which capacity they sometimes 
served voluutarily, ‘ their local knowledge proved of the utmost 
advantage during the war.’ These men on discharge would 
naturally revert at once to their former occupation, and were 
amongst the fortunate ones who suffered not at all by the 
reduction of the fleet to a peace footing. 

With all these elements of unrest at large in the country, with 
an impoverished exchequer, and a discontented populace, it 

1 It was officially stated in May, 1816, that since the war 5,000 able seamen 
had emigrated to the United States of America, and that amongst those remain- 
ing in the country great numbers were in a destitute condition. Admiral Brenton 
states that the amount of suffering amongst seamen was so extensive in 1817 
as to call forth serious efforts for their relief ; and that amongst the first to take 


definite shape ‘ was that truly noble and benevolent institution, the Seamen’s 
Hospital Ship, the Dreadnought.’ 
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needed no very profound acquaintance with political meteorology 
to forecast troublous times. The immediate result was a vast 
increase in the smuggling trade—a branch of industry open to 
all, requiring no long apprenticeship, and possessing a very 
special attraction to men of spirit and enterprise who had passed 
through a long and hard course of training in the rough-and- 
tumble school of war. 

The situation that had to be faced and tackled by Government 
was thus set forth in a Treasury Minute of January 1, 1815 : 


Having read the several Reports from the Commissioners of Customs 
and Excise, stating the great increase of smuggling, and suggesting further 
measures for its suppression, . . . My Lords have, however, sufficient 
evidence before them, of the increase of this extensive evil, and of the imme- 
diate necessity for the adoption of other measures, to protect the legal 
commerce and realise the fair revenues of the country. This necessity is 
the more urgent, because, in addition to the enormous increase, and the 
more daring character of the smugglers let loose by the termination of the 
war, those legislative measures which are most efficacious in checking 
these obnoxious practices whilst hostilities continued, have become less 
operative in consequence of peace. The Acts which were framed to pre- 
vent the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, etc., from becoming depots for 
smuggling goods, and for the seizure of vessels coming within the limits of 
the Hovering Act, were well calculated for a period of war, and were greatly 
assisted by the Continental system of exclusion: but the opening of the 
ports in every part of Europe, especially those in France immediately 
opposite to those islands, and near the coast, has restored to the smugglers 
the advantages which they formerly possessed there, while the incitements 
to evade the legal duties have become greatly increased. It appears, 
therefore, to be their Lordships’ urgent duty to consider by what means 
it will be practicable to stop the progress of this increasing evil. 


The widespread revolt against the revenue laws, herein 
referred to, was no new phase of national waywardness. Macaulay, 
describing the state of the country a couple of centuries earlier, 
tells us that ‘ the illicit trade gave employment to quite a fleet of 
boats. All the inhabitants of the south-eastern coast were in the 
plot, and it was a common saying among them that, if a gallows 
was set up every quarter of a mile along the coast, the trade would 
still go on briskly.’ 

During the Napoleonic wars the Channel Islands became the 
chief entrepét for the smuggling trade with the United Kingdom. 
And the historian of Guernsey, describing what might be called 
the ‘ Golden Age’ of his native town, writes : 


During the first American war, and the French Revolutionary war, 
especially the latter, the trade of Guernsey flourished more extensively 
than at any period of her history. The island became the principal 
depository of spirits, eagerly purchased by the smugglers, and so great was 
the traffic that. many fortunes were realised simply by the manufacture of 
casks. Such was the excessive import demanded by the illicit trade, that 
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. the vaults and stores, numerous and capacious as they were, proved totally 
inadequate for the lodgement of the various supplies.’ 


It was scarcely to be expected that the English Government 
would accept such a state of affairs with equanimity, and from 
time to time friendly representations had been made to the civil 
authorities in Guernsey pointing out the injurious effects of the 
smuggling trade upon the revenues of the kingdom. To these 
complaints it was pleaded in excuse, 


First, that its suppression would bring ruin to thousands of industrious 
inhabitants ; secondly, that the wealth accruing from it helps to support 
the public funds, and in time of war affords the means of fitting out 
numerous privateers, to the great annoyance of the enemy’s trade ; 
thirdly, that if suppressed here, the trade, with the wealth resulting there- 
from, would be transferred to enemy ports, thus enabling them to fit out 
privateers against our trade. 


Finally, striking a philanthropic note, it was asserted that 


the spirits which are brought here and sold to the smugglers are all low 
Hollands proof, and, if we are rightly informed, are generally sent to 
Cornwall or Devonshire, and disposed of to some thousands of miners, who 
mostly live underground, to whom spirits are beneficial, but who, neverthe- 
less, could not afford to pay for entered (duty-paid) spirits. 


It so chanced that the ‘ Delectable Duchy ’ had been visited 
by William Beckford a few years earlier, and the picture, touched 
in by this gifted writer, of these same ‘ underground men’ was 
not of an especially flattering nature. Describing a visit to the 
Consolidated Mines, he wrote : 


While I was standing, several woful figures in tattered garments, with 
pickaxes on their shoulders, crawled out of a dark fissure and repaired to a 
hovel, which I learnt wasa gin-shop. There they pass the few hours allotted 
to them above ground, and drink, let us hope, an oblivion of their sub- 
terraneous existence. . . . However, some people inform me that, not- 
withstanding their pale looks and tattered raiment, they are far from being 
poor or unhealthy. Many a miner has been known to gain {100, in the 
space of a month or two. But they squander the fruits of their toil in the 
silliest species of extravagance. Their wives are dressed out in tawdriest 
silks, and flaunt away in ale-houses between rows of obedient fiddlers. 


Meanwhile the British Government—apparently accepting 
these excuses as valid—continued to tolerate the evil up to the 
year 1800, when fresh representations were made to the royal 
courts of Guernsey, with the same results. On this occasion, 
however, the Government proved inexorable, holding stiffly to the 
view expressed some years earlier by Lord North in reply to 
some special pleading by the civil authorities of the island : 
‘We have no authority in the ports of France, but we have in 
your islands, and therefore we must make the trial.’ Accordingly 
the ‘laws to prevent smuggling ’ were extended to the Channel 
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Islands (July, 1805); and the inhabitants, recognising the 
inevitable, and ‘in proof of their loyalty ’"—to quote the Island 
historian—‘ established a Chamber of Commerce, the condition 
of membership being a promise to discountenance all illicit 
traffic.’ 

The suppression of the trade in the islands resulted precisely 
in the manner foretold, namely, in the transference of the entire 
trade, and its accruing profits, to certain French ports, more 
especially to Roscoff, at that time an insignificant hamlet on the 
Brittany coast, which was at once constituted a port d’entrepét 
by the French Government, and rapidly grew into importance, 
so that ‘its wretched hovels were soon replaced by commodious 
houses and large stores, occupied by English, Scotch, Irish, and 
Guernsey merchants.’ And for the next fifty years the dialects 
of the English western counties, of Scotland and Ireland must 
have been as familiar to the natives of Roscoff as their own 
mother tongue. Thus was inaugurated an era of extraordinary 
prosperity for the little Brittany port. 

Free Trade enthusiasts are wont to assert that all the trouble 
which presently ensued from Government interference with the 
smuggling trade was due to Ministerial ignorance of the true 
principles of political economy, and that by the maintenance 
of high duties on imports Government unintentionally gave a 
great stimulus to the illicit trade. That Ministers of the Crown 
were fully alive to the suggested method of killing smuggling by 
means of great reductions in the import duties on spirits and 
tobacco is clear from the following remarks in a Treasury Minute 
(February 2, 1815) : 

The only effectual method of putting an end to smuggling on the part 
of both principals and agents is to render this traffic so unprofitable as to 
discourage persons from carrying it on. This purpose would be most com- 
pletely accomplished by the diminution of the import duties to an extent that 
would take away the incitement to evade them; this is however utterly 


impracticable and inconsistent with every view that can now be taken of the 
welfare and necessities of the country. (The italics are the writer’s.) 


The time was not ripe for measures since rendered possible 
and easy of accomplishment by those marvellous discoveries of 
science, combined with mechanical improvements, which later 
revolutionised the industries of the land, and, by introducing an 
era of unexampled prosperity, made possible the system of taxa- 
tion on imports, humorously termed ‘ Free Trade,’ which tole- 
rates a custom-house at every port and a little army of officials 
and ‘ preventivemen ’ for the levying of dues, scattered round our 
seaboard. Such a system would have been laughed to scorn by 
that very considerable section of the populace which, at the time 
we are here concerned with, proudly entitled themselves ‘ Fair 
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Traders,’ or ‘ Free Traders,’ and worked and fought in the cause of 
real free trade with an energy and enthusiasm which puts to shame 
the puny efforts of the modern school of Free Traders, with their 
custom-houses and coastguards. 

Government, in default of any other method of ‘ raising the 
wind,’ clung to the only available source of revenue. The inevit- 
able consequence was an immense increase in smuggling, with its 
sequel of lawlessness and crime, the old, old story. 


Smuggling [said the learned judge who presided at the trial of the Hawk- 
hurst gang, of infamous memory, in 1749] is not only highly injurious to 
trade, a violation of the laws, and a disturber of the peace and quietness of 
all the maritime counties of the kingdom ; but it is a nursery for all sorts of 
vice and wickedness ; a temptation to commit offences at first unthought 
of ; an encouragement to perpetrate the blackest of crimes without pro- 
vocation or remorse ; and it is, in general, productive of cruelty, robbery, 
and murder. 


‘ Their Lordships,’ to quote the Treasury Minute of January 1, 
1815, having recognised it as their ‘ urgent duty to consider by 
what means it will be practicable to stop the progress of the 
increasing evil ’ of smuggling, were not long in coming to a decision. 

The first-fruit of this awakening was the transfer of the entire 
fleet of revenue cruisers from the Treasury Department to the 
Admiralty, a step rendered necessary by the appearance off the 
coasts of the United Kingdom of large, well-manned, and heavily 
armed smuggling craft, sailing under Dutch colours, and mostly 
hailing from the port of Flushing. These formidable vessels, not 
content with ‘ showing their teeth,’ were prepared to put up a 
stiff fight in case of interference. It, therefore, became necessary 
to render the cruisers efficient fighting ships; and to that end 
lieutenants of the Royal Navy were appointed to command these 
craft in lieu of the old civilian class of skippers, who, being rather 
out of their element in a naval combat, were wont to leave fighting 
to the Navy ships. 

As an example of the tough customers that had to be dealt 
with at times may be cited an episode in the cruise of His Majesty’s 
sloop Hinde. Off the coast of Ireland she fell in with and captured 
a smuggling lugger of eighteen guns, all of which, however, had 
been thrown overboard during the chase. Her crew, says an officer 
of the Hinde, consisted of ‘ 39 gigantic smugglers,’ all of whom were 
retained as part of the sloop’s ship’s company. But smugglers 
were not only slippery folk, they were enthusiasts in the cause of 
‘ French leave,’ and all but four contrived to desert at different 
times. There was a touch of humour in the manner of elopement 
of the quartet. The Hinde was lying in Dublin Bay, 


I was at breakfast with the Captain [writes our informant] when he 
remarked, in course of conversation, that these four men were the best in 
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the ship, and that he was very proud of them. He had hardly spoken 
when the officer-of-the-watch reported the jolly-boat as missing. The crew 
were mustered, when the four smugglers were found to have gone off in the 
boat—when or where nobody could tell. The Captain looked at us, and 
we at him, but no one could keep countenance. 


The transfer of the revenue cruisers to the Admiralty and the 
substitution of naval officers for the old civilian commanders were 
judicious reforms ; but the seas were wide, the revenue cruisers 
few and far between, while the smuggling craft, whose name was 
legion, and their fleetness and cunning proverbial, found little 
difficulty in breaking through the very ineffective cordon round 
the coast and, with the assistance of shore parties, in landing 
their goods. 

Nevertheless there was always the chance of a smart cruiser 
commander lighting on a valuable prize. Thus the proceeds of 
the sale of the Fox, smuggling cutter, captured off the Irish coast, 
amounted—after deduction of all expenses in connection there- 
with, legal and otherwise—to the respectable sum of 8570l., to 
be shared in the following proportions: Sir Benjamin Hallowell, 
admiral of the station, 1072/. gs. 5d.; the commander of the 
cruiser, 2144]. 18s. 11d.; the first mate, 1072/. gs. 5d.; the purser, 
425/. 15s. 8d.; the gunner, bo’sun and carpenter, 225/. 15s. 8d. ; 
each of the crew, 112/. 17s. 10d. A windfall of this nature was not 
to be sniffed at ; it compensated for many a stormy and fruitless 
cruise and weary vigil. 

Even the soldiers occasionally dropped in for a stroke of luck, 
as happened once at Southsea, where, at about nine o’clock one 
morning, a French row-galley, with a crew of eleven men, ran 
ashore near Fort Cumberland, and landed a quantity of goods. 
These proceedings were observed by an officer of the 18th Regiment 
quartered in the fort, who tactfully abstained from interference 
until the entire cargo had been landed; then, sallying forth, he 
seized the goods, the boat’s crew escaping in their galley. The 
prize consisted of 1132 yards of French silk, 19 Angola shawls, 
11 dozen pairs of Angola gloves, 86 pairs of silk stockings, 58 dozen 
pairs of kid gloves, 16 silk sashes, 225 yards of cambric, 1 fur 
petticoat, and 42 snuff-boxes, the total value of which must have 
been considerable. 

The mention of a ‘ French row-galley ’ introduces the reader 
to a class of boat which, towards the close of the war, filled a 
highly important réle in the ‘ Fair Trade’ campaign. Built 
originally for the conveyance of specie to France—and known in 
the ‘ trade’ as ‘ guinea boats,’ from the nature of their cargoes— 
they were presently turned to useful account, on the return voyage, 
for the conveyance of contraband to the coasts of Kent and 
Sussex, and with ten or twelve stout oarsmen, in default of a 
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fair wind for sailing, were propelled at an astonishing speed 
through the danger zone. 

The headquarters of the guinea-smuggling were at Folkestone 
—though Dover participated in the business—whence it was con- 
ducted with so much secrecy by certain eminent financial houses 
that, beyond tales of adventurous crossings, no very definite 
particulars ever leaked out. ‘ Legislative and penal statutes,’ 
writes Captain Edward Brenton, the naval historian of the war, in 
regard to the guinea-smuggling, ‘can never control practices in 
which the interests of men are so nearly concerned, and the law so 
easily evaded.’ He adds that ‘a better state of things brought 
gold back to England and restored its equilibrium.’ 

It is of further interest to note, on the same authority, that, 
the row-galleys for this species of trade having been prohibited 
from being built in England, the artists carried on their work at 
Calais, where Captain Brenton saw many of them at work on the 
pier. He further states, what is now a well-known fact, that, 
besides carrying gold out of the country, the smugglers often 
conveyed intelligence to the enemy, ‘ and rendered abortive some 
of those enterprises which had originated probably in their own 
suggestions.’ 

Notwithstanding the activity of the cruisers, smuggling went 
on as merrily as ever, the revenue laws being openly flouted, and 
their representatives defied at every point of the seaboard. True, 
there was a ‘ Preventive Service’ on shore. But the unfortunate 
officers charged with enforcing the laws had been terrorised into 
a state of impotency. What, indeed, were the poor fellows to do 
—the populace, to a man, being against the Government—but 
bow to the inevitable? Wherefore the majority, choosing the 
line of least resistance, took to running with the hare and hunting 
with the hounds ; while, by way of keeping in the good graces of 
their superiors—and, at the same time, being careful not to wound 
the morbidly sensitive feelings of the smugglers—they would 
occasionally effect a mutually agreed-on seizure and share the 
swag (prize-money) with the parties who owned the goods. Thus 
did these discreet public servants seek to stifle the still small voice 
of conscience. 

To attempt, under such conditions, to build up an efficient 
preventive force on what could only be regarded as a thoroughly 
rotten foundation, would have been futile. And yet, in the absence 
of a strong, well-organised, and dependable guard on shore, there 
was no hope of coping successfully with the rebellious condition 
of the seaboard. 

‘My Lords’ of the Treasury, with intent ‘ to arrest the pro- 
gress of the increasing evil’ of smuggling, took a further step in 
July, 1816, by stationing a man-of-war in the Downs for the 
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purpose of maintaining a system of boat patrols off the Kentish 
coast, which, at the same time, was declared in a state of blockade. 
Meanwhile another rod in pickle was maturing. 

This system of boat patrols was, in all probability, a temporary 
measure only, pending the organisation of more effective means 
of checkmating the operations of the smugglers ; for the duties 
could only be carried out in fine weather, whereas the smugglers 
were indifferent to climatic conditions, caring little for the loss 
of their boats provided the cargoes were ‘ run.’ That the work of 
the patrols was not lacking in excitement, with occasional reward, 
may be gathered from an official report of the early capture of a 
boat laden with contraband to the value of 2000/. At the same 
time Captain McCulloch, commanding the ship stationed in the 
Downs, reported that, as a result of the above-mentioned pro- 
hibition, a number of boat-builders from Deal, Dover, Sandgate 
and Hastings, and other ports, had crossed to France for the pur- 
pose of building boats of from 38 to 40 feet for the smuggling 
trade with England, to be navigated under licence from the French 
Government on condition that one-third of the crew were French. 
Sixteen of these boats, he adds, were building at Boulogne 
alone. 

A very brief experience of the system of boat patrols sufficed 
to prove its inefficacy. It was the simplest thing in the world 
for a smuggling craft to slip through the chain ; and once on the 
beach, there were hundreds of eager and desperate men ready to 
‘run’ the goodsinland. Captain Brenton writes in this connection: 


It is impossible to withhold our admiration from the intrepidity with 
which the smugglers carry on their illicit traffic. We have known no less 
than six luggers, in time of war, lying together on Deal beach of a winter’s 
morning : they had been run on shore during the night, in a gale of wind, 
and every tub [of spirits] and bale safely landed, and deposited in the 
houses of the town, which afford a ready asylum on all occasions to the 
smugglers and their goods. 


The next step was a drastic one, causing what would be con- 
sidered nowadays an intolerable interference with the liberty of 
the subject ; and undoubtedly the smugglers, at any rate, had every 
reason to think it so. It was introduced under the official title 
of the ‘ Coast Blockade,’ and involved the transference of the 
system of coast patrol from the sea to the shore, with a view to 
coping with the strong parties of land smugglers that were 
assembled behind the beach, at prearranged points, in readiness 
to rush down to the smuggling boat directly it touched the shore 
and ‘run’ the goods. 

For this purpose a line-of-battle ship, the Ramilies, was sub- 
stituted for the frigate that had hitherto been stationed in the 
Downs, and her crew, supplemented by a numerous body of 
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ex-seamen, specially engaged for the new duties, were landed, and, 
as accommodation could be found, located, in parties of from 
twelve to twenty, at short intervals along the coast from Stangate 
Creek, near Chatham, to Rye, whence the blockade was subse- 
quently extended along the coast of Sussex. 

The employment of sailors for shore duties was a radical depar- 
ture from what had hitherto been regarded as in harmony with 
the eternal fitness of things. This was, however, by no means the 
first, nor the last, occasion on which the nation, in its distress, 
turned to the sea service for. salvation. 

The housing problem proved a real difficulty, not only from the 
lack of suitable buildings, but owing to the reluctance—to put 
it mildly—of the seaboard population to encourage an influx of 
aliens, hard-hearted missionaries of a gospel which struck at the 
very roots of their source.of livelihood. It was not in human nature 
to extend the hand of fellowship to intruders of this nature, and 
the reception accorded the new-comers was far from cordial. 

Westward of Dover the Martello Towers—‘ Pitt’s Follies,’ as 
they were dubbed—afforded shelter for the men. And it may be 
well to remind the reader that these towers were raised, like 
certain vastly more expensive and equally useless defensive 
works of modern times, under the influence of ‘ invasion scares.’ 
The decoration of the seaboard, we may be assured, formed no 
part of the original design. Yet they have been referred to by 
a local author as ‘ in a special degree ornamental’ ; he adds that 
‘the man of science and taste, as well as the patriot, will derive 
increased gratification from viewing them as accompaniments of 
the natural beauty of this part of the kingdom.’ And he gives 
a ‘tip’ to the recruiting authorities: ‘If neatness, regularity, 
and convenience afford incentives to a military life, an inspection 
must assist in procuring recruits.’ 

As a matter of fact, the housing of the blockade men—for lack 
of other shelter—was the only useful purpose these excrescences 
ever served; and most dismal and inconvenient abodes they 
proved. 

In regard to administration and discipline the Coast Blockade 
was entirely under Admiralty control, the supervision being 
vested in Captain McCulloch, of the Ramilies, who now took up 
his abode in the town of Deal—a convenient and central spot, 
and, to all intents and purposes, the headquarters of the illicit 
trade. The force was under naval discipline, and for the slightest 
dereliction of duty offenders were sent off to the Ramilies, there 
to be dealt with, a ‘ dusting down,’ as it was called—in other 
words a flogging—being the penalty for serious offences. 

The duties were excessively arduous, every man being on 
duty each night from sunset to sunrise next morning, the 
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sentries being stationed within hailing distance of each other on 
the brink of the tide as it rose and fell, thus forming a continuous 
chain of guards along the coast, no severity of weather being 
accepted as an excuse for seeking even momentary shelter ; the 
only break in the monotony of the night’s vigil being an occasional 
conference with the sentinels to right and left, varied by a surprise 
visit from the officer, or a possible change of post—a precaution 
subsequently suggested by the attempts of smugglers to bribe the 
men. Each sentinel carried a cutlass and pistol, supplemented, 
as time went on and the daring of the ‘ enemy ’ increased, by a 
musket and bayonet. 

While on duty all intercourse with friend or stranger was 
interdicted. Entering a public-house or association with the 
civil populace was forbidden at all times. Later on it was found 
necessary to prohibit the men’s wives from attendance at market, 
unless accompanied by a petty officer; while on return the 
baskets were subjected to search, lest liquor should be concealed. 

When the Coast Blockade was in full swing, a ‘ station ’ com- 
prised the officer’s house, with a ‘ long-room’ adjoining for the 
crew, ‘ bachelors’ hall,’ as it was called, wherein rods were 
suspended from the ceiling for the men’s hammocks to be slung 
from. ‘ When I joined the Swalecliff station, on the break-up of 
the Coast Blockade in 1832,’ said an old coastguardsman to the 
writer, ‘ there were posts in the long-room from which canvas 
screens had been stretched to divide off places for married men 
and their families.’ He added that as late as 1850 the long- 
room was occupied by three single men and a married man with 
wife and three daughters, the only partition being a canvas 
screen. 

The stations were under charge of naval lieutenants, assisted 
by two or three midshipmen. The number of officers thus 
provided with useful occupation in their country’s service— 
instead of being thrown on the ranks of the unemployed—may 
be inferred from the fact that on the eve of the dissolution of the 
blockade (1832) 130 lieutenants were on the pay-roll; and, 
although the number of midshipmen is not stated, there must 
have been at least double that number. 

Lest surprise should be felt at the employment of midshipmen 
on such a hazardous service, it must be explained that these 
young officers were not the ‘ rosy-cheeked darlings ’ that figure in 
“books of adventure,’ under the designation of ‘ middies.’ They 
were lusty youths, of twenty and upwards, known as ‘ Admiralty 
midshipmen,’ awaiting promotion to lieutenant, and well able to 
take care of themselves in a scrimmage. 

The effect of the new measure was immediate and convincing. 
Within one year of the establishment of the Coast Blockade 
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Captain McCulloch was able to report that in the town of Deal 
alone no fewer than 600 houses were shut up, while the gaols 
were crowded with persons convicted of offences against the 
revenue laws. 

This was by no means the first ‘ set-back ’ the Deal smugglers 
had suffered. Thirty years earlier they had been given a rough 
reminder that the revenue authorities, if slow to act, could ‘ put 
their feet down’ with quite startling emphasis when they chose. 
The manner in which this lesson was conveyed took the offenders 
so completely by surprise, and was so original in its conception, 
that an abbreviated version of the episode may here be given. 

William Pitt, hearing from his agents at Deal (January, 1785) 
that the severity of the season had forced the Deal smugglers to 
lay up their vessels, thus offering the chance, which might never 
occur again, of destroying the entire smuggling fleet—though 
resistance would certainly be offered—resolved to strangle the 
trade at its headquarters. Orders were accordingly issued for an 
infantry regiment to proceed forthwith to the scene of the intended 
coup. Certain formalities before setting forth could not, however, 
be dispensed with—‘ red tape’ again! And there was delay, 
with the result that news of the impending intrusion preceded 
the soldiers, so that on arrival the commanding officer was 
faced with a dilemma, the inhabitants having caused all the 
publicans to remove their signs, so as to deprive the military of 
the right of billeting. The only available shelter was a barn, 
which the owner refused to ‘ let’ on any terms short of a three 
years’ lease. The conditions were agreed to, and the men got 
under cover, only to be faced with another trouble : no one would 
supply them with food. This difficulty was also presently over- 
come; and the soldiers settled themselves down, as best they 
could, for the night. 

Next morning, some revenue cruisers appearing off the coast 
and the soldiers parading at the same time, the inhabitants 
prepared to ‘ speed the parting guests,’ under the impression that 
the troops were about to embark. Picture the consternation of 
the assembled crowd when, instead of taking ship, the soldiers 
formed line at the back of the beach, and the dreadful command 
went forth to ‘burn the boats.’ Resistance vis-a-vis of 
armed men, with muskets primed, whose tempers had been set 
on edge by ‘short commons’ and a comfortless night in the 
barn, was, of course, out of the question. The Deal smuggling 
fraternity had to grin and bear it as they watched, with impotent 
rage, their fine fleet and source of livelihood being resolved into 
dust and ashes. 

It was a sharp lesson. But something even more drastic was 
needed to entice the Deal folk from the unorthodox methods of 
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trade they loved so well—and had found so profitable hitherto— 
into the straight and narrow path that leads to a custom-house, 
with all its annoying formalities and impediments to ‘ free’ 
trade. It is pleasant, in these untoward circumstances, to have 
Captain Brenton’s assurance that the Deal people bore no ill-will 
against the author of their troubles. ‘Though Pitt was their 
greatest enemy,’ he writes, ‘ after the return of peace, he lived 
amongst them at Walmer in perfect security.’ 

The gradual tightening of the preventive chain—which was 
brought home to the smugglers of Deal and elsewhere in a most 
exasperating manner by the presence in their midst of the 
blockade men—caused real consternation. We learn, moreover, 
from an officer of the blockade, that 


its operations gradually produced rancour amongst the inhabitants of the 
maritime parishes of Kent and Sussex ; a feeling from which few, except 
persons of the highest respectability, were exempt. The farmers, naturally, 
were hostile to a system which not only deprived them of their duty-free 
supplies of spirits, tea, tobacco, and other excisable articles, but augmented 
the parochial burdens, by throwing thousands out of employment, and 
thus bringing their families chargeable on the rates. 


From the same source we learn that the officers of customs 
and excise, 


most of whom had been for years on terms of intimacy and collusion with 
the smugglers, finding their incomes woefully diminished by a ‘set of 
warriors ’—as the blockade men were derisively styled—instead of aiding 
the new-comers, were invariably found to raise their voices on behalf of 
the law-breakers. 


Even the coroners and magistrates in petty jurisdictions, such 
as then existed, were not immune from human weakness. 


Ruthven [said Mr. Birnie, the famous Bow Street magistrate, on one 
notable occasion], on your arrival in Kent, it will be your duty to apply to 
some magistrate to back your warrants, and be sure you do not apply to 
one of the magistrates of the Cinque Ports, lest the object you have in 
view be thwarted by the party giving information to the person accused, 

as was the case in a recent instance ; but go before some of the magistrates 
of the county, who are, I believe, most of them honourable men. 


Popular sentiment as to the new preventive force was reflected 
in one of George Cruikshank’s Scraps and Sketches, entitled 
Black-eyed Sue, the Bold Smuggler, and Will Watch, the Preventive 
Man, in which a muscular lady is depicted as if about to ‘ land 
a good dab on the chops ’ of a blockade sentry, if he dare attempt 
to search her pockets. 

But the smugglers of Kent and Sussex were not in the com- 
pliant mood that takes a blow meekly. And the bitterness 
engendered by the blockade soon found forcible expression. At 
first the smugglers contented themselves by bringing false 
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charges against officers and men, so as to discredit them in the 
eyes of the law, and bring the force into general bad odour. 
Meanwhile the ‘ wild men,’ rendered desperate by diminishing 
profits, had recourse once more to firearms, and coming down 
to the shore in organised gangs, protected from interference by 
regular ‘ fighting parties,’ well primed with liquor, and ready for 
any devilry, took to ‘ forcing the runs ’ by first securing or shooting 
the sentinels and ‘ running amok’ amongst such preventive men 
as appeared on the scene. 

During the next fifteen years—the period covered by the 
blockade—bloody encounters, in course of which many lives were 
lost on both sides—including, alas! those of several gallant and 
promising young officers—were of frequent occurrence. And as 
public sympathy was invariably on the side of the smugglers, 
great difficulty was experienced in tracking out and bringing the 
guilty parties to justice. In one notorious case—full particulars 
of which were communicated to me very many years ago by an 
aged member of a once notorious gang—the leader of the gang, 
who was well known to have been concerned in the murder 
of several blockade men and the wounding by gunshot of some 
of their officers, enjoyed complete immunity from arrest. He 
carried on his occupation as a carter without disturbance for five 
entire years before he was laid by the heels. True, the village 
in which he lived had been more than once surrounded at night 
by a large force of armed men, as if a raid was being carried out in 
hostile territory. But, owing to timely warning having been 
conveyed to him by ‘ friends in need,’ he invariably got away 
before the encircling was completed. 

‘Captain Bats’2—to use the nom de guerre by which this 
remarkable man was known over a wide extent of country—plied 
his nocturnal trade along the dreary and desolate shores of 
Romney Marsh, though extending his operations, on rare occa- 
sions, as far afield as Folkestone, and even to Dover, where one 
of his bloodiest battles occurred. Our hero figures in G. P. R. 
James’ novel The Smuggler, but knowledge of the real facts of 
his exploits has convinced me that they are infinitely more 
astonishing than any imaginary happenings emanating from the 
brain of the novelist. His after-career was no less surprising, 
though blameless ; but that is another story. 

After weighing the evidence supplied in this brief résumé of 
one particular sphere of industrial life during the years imme- 
diately following the Napoleonic wars, it is clear that country life 
in the vicinity of the seaboard in those wild, lawless times was 
by no means the blissful existence depicted by poets, and some- 

2 So called from the ‘bats’ (bludgeons) carried by the ‘fighting’ parties or 
‘batmen’ at a big ‘run’ of goods. 
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times descanted on by so-called historians. Over wide districts 
in Kent and Sussex, at any rate, might was right, and the arm 
of the law powerless as a protection to loyal and peace-loving 
citizens. ‘It was useless in what are sometimes called ‘ the good 
old days,’ in case of trouble, to repeat the modern parrot-cry of 
“Where are the police?’ for the simple reason that the present 
excellent system of rural constabulary, which acts as a check on 
village ruffianism, did not exist. The ‘ wild men ’—in accordance 
with our modern craze for self-determination in the sphere of 
morals as well as in politics—simply ruled, and no one dared say 
nay. 

Were not the occurrences which I have here recorded confirmed 
in official documents, the reader might well hesitate to believe 
them possible in England less than a century ago. Already the 
very existence of such a branch of the Government service as the 
Coast Blockade has slipped out of recollection, while as for the 
savage encounters between the men of that service and the smug- 
glers, which occurred almost nightly on some part of the seaboard, 
a head-stone, bearing a brief and half-obliterated inscription, in 
some lonely churchyard, is all that now, perchance, remains to 
tell of some midnight tragedy on the adjacent shore, while the 
thrilling experiences of officers, who were employed in the 
dangerous service of protecting the revenue—as recorded in 
obscure and long-forgotten books which no modern lending 
library deigns to possess—read nowadays more like the fanciful 
creations of some sensation-monger than a sober relation of fact. 

Why is history silent in regard to this particular phase of 
national unrest ? Why has so fascinating a chapter of our domestic 
history been abandoned to fiction writers and the compilers of 
‘ books of adventure’ for boys—as if it was too trivial to engage 
the attention of scholars? Dryasdust, or the ‘ sober historian,’ as 
Macaulay dubs that class of writer, will have none of it. He 
forgets, it would seem, the remark of that prince of historical 
writers that ‘ it is strange that those whose office it is to supply 
statesmen with examples and warnings should omit, as too mean 
for the dignity of history, circumstances which exert the most 
powerful influences on society.’ For, as Smiles justly observes 
in one of his books, ‘ the problems of political economy cannot 
be properly interpreted without reference to the people them- 
selves—how they lived, and how they worked,’ and may we 
not add, ‘ how they defrauded the revenue ’ ? 


TEIGNMOUTH. 





OSCAR WILDE 


PERHAPS there is no figure so strange, arresting, pathetic, and yet 
so symbolic of the latter end of the nineteenth century as that of 
Oscar Wilde. I say symbolic advisedly, for, though he would 
have claimed that he alone taught the public the value of art, it 
is nevertheless true that the fallow ground had been broken up 
beforehand, and had already received the seed of culture. The 
influence of the Brownings, Matthew Arnold, Watts, Morris, and 
the like, the autotype process which brought Michael Angelo and 
the great Italians into our homes, and the improvement of archi- 
tecture had induced people already to regard early Victorian 
ideals as old-fashioned, and to welcome those of greater originality 
and beauty. Thus Wilde found his self-imposed apostleship of 
art an easy task. 

He was an arresting figure in person, of commanding height, 
with a clean-shaved oval face. The latter was marred by a weak 
mouth, from which poured, with fascinating languor sometimes, 
torrents of paradox, quaint wit, perverse and startling epigrams, 
all spoken in a tone which left the listener wondering whether the 
speaker was really in earnest, or only talking for effect. With 
this conversational equipment, he soon found himself the centre 
of any given assembly, and people flocked to hear the brilliant 
persiflage of this young Oxonian. Those who knew him well, or 
who took care to think over some of his apparently casual utter- 
ances, and weigh them apart from their face value, would discern 
an occasional truth of great price, but the difficulty was to remember 
exactly the entourage of the saying, and then to analyse it correctly. 
He had a half-suggestive, half-mocking way of throwing out his 
paradoxes which was very baffling. The result was that the 
public at large failed to recognise the serious side of his character— 
for he had a serious side, which was well nigh swamped by the 
trivialities of his existence—and they thought that he was always 
poking fun. Let a man once gain a reputation for the cap and 
bells, he is lost ; he must act up to it for the rest of his natural 
life and never attempt to be serious again. It would not be 
surprising if the pupils of Mr. Stephen Leacock found his lectures 
on political economy stuffed with humour. Laughter is always 
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contagious. As for Wilde, he found the motley too picturesque a 
costume to be discarded for a teacher’s robe. : 

His happy pursuit of brilliant trifles most truly reflected the 
close of the nineteenth century. Everything was safe; class 
distinctions Were still realities ; Labour had not stepped into the 
political arena ; and, although a distant murmur came floating up 
from South Africa, no one dreamed of a big European war after 
so long a peace. The sole ambition of many young men of a 
certain class was to inherit a fortune sufficient to enable them to 
live in comfort without responsibilities, and to swell the idle band 
of men about town who paraded in the Park of a morning in 
polished tall hats and immaculate trousers. In their eyes to work 
for one’s living was rather a commonplace, middle-class thing to 
do. In reading Lady Windermere’s Fan, one recognises the 
trivialities of Lord Augustus Lorton and Mr. Dumby as being true 
because they are true of any frivolous society, but the Duchess of 
Berwick dates the play as distinctly as the elaborate diction dates 
those of Sheridan and Goldsmith. She is as extinct as the dodo. 

And just as beneath the surface of light jest there ran a current 
of seriousness which he seldom showed to the public, so behind 
all his self-conceit, which was so childish that it gave offence to 
none, there lay a strain of humility which none would have 
suspected had he not fallen on evil days. ‘‘ Owe not thy humility 
to humiliation from adversity, but look humbly down in that 
state when others look upwards upon thee,” says Sir Thomas 
Browne. Wilde’s humility lay dormant till the hour of adversity. 
Then, instead of shining nobly, it glimmered sadly through a 
mist of pathos. 

It was said that he could only be brilliant to an audience. So 
little was this true that I have known more than once a friend 
meet him casually in the street and bear him off in triumph to dine 
at home with his wife, and then Wilde would keep them absorbed 
till the small hours with his sparkling conversation. It is much 
to be regretted that he had no Boswell to chronicle the moods of 
his exquisite fancy, for he was a most fascinating talker, and a 
worthy antagonist to the author of The Gentile Art of Making 
Enemies. His plays, poems, and stories we have, but somehow 
they do not come up to his conversation as we knew it. Like 
many another, he borrowed unblushingly, and we constantly 
recognise loans here and there in his writings, a familiar theme, 
some thought or saying moulded by his incomparable style, an 
old scene touched in with a masterly hand ; but when in talk he 
drew on his fancy or his gigantic memory—it mattered not which 
so it sang in the mouth—it issued with the spontaneity and the 
natural sparkle of a clear mountain stream. Unlike Whistler, his 
gibes rarely, if ever, carried a sting, and I have seen him refuse to 
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answer fools according to their folly when he might have wounded 
them with his tongue when the temptation must have been great. 

That he was a conscious hedonist was his great defect. He 
deliberately chose the flowery path, and ignored the existence of 
pain and sorrow in this world, passing by on the other side like 
the Levite and the Priest, and drying up the fountains of his pity. 
He lived in a world of his own creation and shunned the ugly and 
the disagreeable, and from want of experience he lost many 
beautiful and fruitful things. He was wont to talk prettily enough 
of gardens and the country, but his sympathies were elsewhere. 
He never let fresh air into his soul, and consciously chose the 
midnight symposium and the curtained room. Had he gone out 
into the open and battled with the gale, had he really considered 
the lilies of the field, how they grow, or sat down before the 
majestic hills, he would have seen that it is from throes of pain and 
suffering that Nature achieves her beauty, and that the soul is 
not perfect that has not known anguish. Sorrow and pain were 
to him ugly interferences with the joy of life, and, therefore, he 
never let them come between the wind and his nobility. A walking 
tour might have saved him, but he would have scarce endured the 
discomfort of a wetting. His fur was too sleek for that. His 
morbid tendencies kept egging him on to push each wayward 
impulse to the very act, so that his keen sensuousness grew into 
sensuality. Then the crash came. He had laid himself open to 
the criminal law, and he fondly hoped that he could weather a 
public trial. But the law is no respecter of persons ; the evidence 
was clear, and it was rightly determined that an example should 
be made of this well-known public man to prevent repetitions of 
the offence, and to rid society of an evil influence. 

The sentence of two years’ hard labour to a man of Wilde’s 
temperament and constitution was a savage one. The wonder is 
that he who had been the centre of brilliant gatherings, the pet of 
West End drawing-rooms, should have survived the solitary 
confinement, the coarse food which always made him ill, and the 
mental and moral degradation of prison life. Out of this furnace 
of pain, shame, and bitterness trickled such gold as was still in 
the man, and we have in De Profundis a human document, a tragic 
heart cry, each word of which should help us to a more profound 
pity for the shipwrecks of life. Apart from its moral value, it is 
interesting from the psychological point of view to note the effect 
of such severe punishment on a nature like Wilde’s. 

The result was simply to confirm his symbolic relation to the 
art and culture of his time. He reflected a prevalent attitude of 
mind which existed, a view all the more pathetic because it was 
genuine, a view accompanied by the shame—I had almost said 
the contrition—for the offence he had committed. If ever torture 
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wrung the truth from a man it was now. Morality appealed not 
to him who had none, and religion was no aid to the sceptic, and, 
since a man reduced to such a pass must needs cling to something 
outside and beyond himself, he erected a little altar to art, and 
lay weeping beside it, reading into this poor substitute many 
attributes of religion. He recognised at last the value of sorrow 
and suffering, but was still unrepentant for his deliberate choice 
of hedonism. ‘I don’t regret for a single moment having lived 
for pleasure.’ ‘I threw the pearl of my soul into a cup of wine.’ 
In other words, ‘ I went too far in following this path to its logical 
conclusion.’ He perceived that Pater’s attempt to blend art 
and religion into a system in Marius the Epicurean had failed, 
owing to the utter detachment of the writer and his hero, so he 
proceeded to blend the Gospels according to Renan with his own 
philosophy of life till it almost looked like a religion. It was a 
pretty mixture stirred by a master hand, but how inadequate 
and pathetic! Just as though a priest of Dionysos should attempt 
to explain Buddha to his fellow-men ! He borrows a Greek Testa- 
ment, which he had probably not opened since he left Oxford, 
reads it anew, and, with Ernest Renan peering over his shoulder, 
gives us his estimate of Christ as the supreme artist, the great 
romanticist and poet! The story of the Passion appealed to 
him merely as a fine tragedy on the stage in which the chief actor 
was a man of genius. It was just a dramatic close to a life which 
had been an ‘idyll,’ in which Christ was the ‘ leader of all the 
lovers,’ and dominated and fascinated artistic souls in a way that 
no Greek god had ever succeeded in doing. In pursuing this idea 
he goes so far as to read Christ into Romeo and Juliet, into Beaude- 
laire’s Fleurs du Mal, and the poems of Paul Verlaine, and to 
assert that when Christ uttered His pity for sinners He really 
admired them in His heart as being the nearest approach to the 
perfection of man. ‘To turn an interesting thief into a tedious 
honest man was not his aim. He would have thought little of the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society and other modern movements of the kind.’ 
Christ’s view of the prodigal son, he is quite certain, was that the 
fact of the prodigal’s weeping for his sins converted those sins 
into ‘ beautiful and holy moments in his life.’ In other words, 
the beauty of vice was enhanced by contrition. 

This morbid and false creed was, no doubt, an exaggeration, 
but it jumped with the humour of the time. There was much 
singing of the scarlet sins of the flesh among the minor poets ; 
Burne Jones and Rossetti had immortalised the charm of anemia 
and sluggishness; Morris had darkened our chambers in his 
campaign against crude colours; decadent ideas, which found a 
notable exponent in Aubrey Beardsley in his saner moments, were 
floating in the air ; and people readily took the line of least resist- 
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ance. Among many who considered themselves cultured and 
superior it was thought absurd and silly to believe in anything 
strongly, or to admire or hate anyone passionately, except, 
perhaps, Mr. Gladstone. An echo of this habit of mind was 
reflected by a brilliant group of writers under the guidance of 
Henry Harland in the Yellow Book, and there we seem to lose it. 

After the frightful catastrophe of the war we can scarce call 
to mind the tranquil disbelief and cheerful Agnosticism at the 
end of the long Victorian peace. We have now lost, and haply 
gained, so much by our experience, both morally and spiritually, 
that most of us believe more than we did. I do not mean in mere 
creeds and formulz which are outworn and losing value every day, 
but that which each man holds to be true he holds with a greater 
tenacity. Who would nowadays discourse about the ‘ charm ’ of 
Christ, and liken Him to a work of art? We know what Wilde 
meant quite well, but such could not be our view. Since those 
days we have drawn the sword and spilt our blood in a just cause ; 
life is something more than an attempt to live beautifully, and we 
have learned to love and to hate passionately. 

It is an idle speculation, but one is tempted to wonder what 
effect the war would have had upon Oscar Wilde. It would have 
been no surprise to see his towering form voluntarily drilling with 
other gentlemen of light and leading in various open spaces, for 
he was no coward, and probably had that grain of pugnacity which 
lies at the root of the Irish character. It might have given him 
the one thing he needed most, namely discipline. His big frame, 
backed by his genius, had pushed its way through the world with 
too great ease. Care had never ruffled that serene brow. So little 
was he accustomed to opposition and so secure in his own conceit 
that, when the crash came, he could not be persuaded, in spite of 
the clearest evidence against him, that the authorities really 
intended to push home his prosecution. It is one of the mysteries 
of human nature that his crime, at which the sane and healthy 
shudder, should be shared by so many men of ability and refine- 
ment with no such marked hereditary taint in the blood as he had, 
and yet one would hesitate to relegate his case,entirely to the 
category of disease. 

But, whatever the springs of his crime, he remains a fascinating 
and monstrous symbol of late Victorianism, a great, kindly, 
and debonnaire personality, piping himself down the paths of 
pleasure, wasting his eternal youth with a too curious joy, hymning 
beauty as he went, and forgetting the soul of man in his pride, till 
overtaken at last by his pathetic and ignominious fate. Such a 
figure will always remain interesting, not only because of his 
genial inhumanity and strange career as a man, but also because 
he was an exaggerated type of the serene and happy age in which 
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he lived. The day for magnifying his offence with loud anathemas 
is over. In spite of the natural repulsion and abhorrence caused 
by it, to those who shared his friendship and listened to his 
brilliant and refreshing wit his memory will carry something 
kindly, and when they think on the story of his end they will sigh 
and exclaim, ‘ Alas! the pity of it!’ 


GILBERT COLERIDGE. 
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